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TURKISH CAPTIVES. 


HAREM LIFE IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


I HAVE just been reading 
Pierre Loti’s last book, ‘ Les 
Désenchantées,’ and have been 
charmed with it, recalling as 
it does to my mind so many 
interesting days spent in Con- 
stantinople— the poetic home 
of the unhappy trio, Zeyneb, 
Melek, and Djénane, whom I 
knew well, and whose friend- 
ship I enjoyed in spite of the 
fact that Loti, for obvious 
reasons, would have us be- 
lieve them to be creatures of 
his imagination only. 

‘Les Désenchantées’ is in 
many respects a masterly pre- 
sentment of facts concerning 
the daily life of upper - class 
women in Turkey—facts which, 
dificult though it must have 
been, he undoubtedly acquired 
first-hand from themselves, and 
round which he has twined a 


romance of very human inter- 
est. The picture he gives us 
of their “soul-life” is wonder- 
fully faithful, sad as it is. 
That he contrived a consider- 
able amount of personal inter- 
course with some of them, 
outside the harem walls, is 
proved by the following pass- 
age in a letter from Sadié, 
which, at the time of receiv- 
ing, I had no idea referred 
to Loti, but which, in the 
light of his subsequent book, 
would certainly appear to 
do so:+— 


“‘Those who tell you that 
Turkish women are by force 
of circumstance necessarily vir- 
tuous mislead you, dear friend, 
for Turkish women are at least 
in so far like others of their 
sex, that the bars do not exist 





' All the letters quoted are translations from the French, in which the 


originals were received. 
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strong enough to cage them 
when they are really minded 
to be free. At this very 
moment I could tell you of 
a young widow, a relation of 
ours, who is carrying on a 
most amusing flirtation with 
a foreigner, a well - known 
author. She contrives to meet 
him at some place or another— 
on the Bosphorus, in the woods, 
or in @ mosque—almost daily ; 
and although their friendship 
is platonic, and designed only 
to furnish him with first-hand 
‘copy’ for a novel he is writ- 
ing, she gets an immense 
amount of amusement out of it. 
She has already received be- 
tween fifty and sixty letters 
from him. From these it 
seems clear that, so far, she 
has not consented to lift her 
veil in his presence, for in one 
of his effusions he says, ‘How 
long am I to endure this 
supplice de Tantale? Am I 
mever to see your face, which 
I imagine as lovely as your 
voice is gentle?’ In answer 
to this appeal, and with par- 
donable coquetry, she sent him 
@ photograph of herself, in 
which, as Madame de Ré- 
camier, she reclined on a sofa, 
with her head turned away, 
and only a suggestion of a 
profile! N’allez pas répondre 
& cette lettre, chére amie, 
en me faisant un cours de 
morale, 4 moi petite Turque 
& laquelle on n’en a jamais 
appris. Je vous dis seulement 
ces choses pour vous apprendre 
que partout, dans tout l’uni- 
vers, les femmes se ressem- 
blent !” 


Only when he comes to de- 
scribe scenes in the interior 
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of harems, which, being a 
man, he was ipso facto de 
barred from entering, does 
Loti somewhat over-colour hig 
pictures, giving to them a 
touch of ‘Arabian Nights’ 
magnificence which, in my 
experience, is quite foreign to 
them. 

As an instance of this,I might 
quote his “ Zahide’s” arrival at 
the Palace of the Sultanah- 
Valideh, when she goes there 
to plead for her divorce: — 


“Dans le vestibule elle trouva, 
comme elle s’y attendait, une trent- 
aine de petites fées,—des toutes 
jeunes esclaves, des merveilles de 
beauté et de grice,—vétues pareille- 
ment comme des sceurs et alignées en 
deux files pour la recevoir : aprés un 
ge salut d’ensemble, les petites 
ées s’abattirent sur elle, comme un 
vol d’oiseaux caressants et légers, et 
Pentrainérent dans le salon des yach- 
maks, ot chaque dame doit entrer 
d’abord pour quitter ses voiles.” 


Less picturesque was my re- 
ception in the harem of Besma 
Hanum, the wife of a close 
relation of the Throne. I was 
assisted out of my carriage by 
a gaunt eunuch in a black 
frock-coat and red fez, who 
gave me the shivers as he 
clutched my arm with his 
sable paw. Inside the hall I 
was met by a crowd of female 
slaves, who helped me to re 
move my wraps. They varied 
in age from fifteen to forty; 
some of them were negresses, 
but the majority were Circas- 
sians. The latter are supposed 
to be the most beautiful of all 
Turkish women, on which 8¢- 
count the slaves of the Sultan 
are always selected from 
amongst them; but, in this 
instance, I looked in vain for 
any trace of good looks, and, 
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indeed, could hardly help 
smiling at the comic effect 
they produced, dressed up to 
the nines in the latest Paris 
fashions, executed by local 
dressmakers. That these wo- 
men devote much time and 
thought to their appearance 
was evident from the weird 
results attained by their sar- 
torial flights of fancy. The 
louder the colour, the heavier 
the trimming, the better they 
seemed pleased ; and the home- 
liness of the materials employed 
(flannel seemed to have the 
preference) was fully atoned 
for by the length of their 
trains, and by the rakishness 
of the white muslin bonnets, 
ornamented with roses and 
other artificial flowers, which 
crowned their heads. They 
conducted me to the presence 
of their mistress, and stood 
around offering tea and rose- 
jam and otherwise attending 
to our wants the whole time 
my visit lasted. 


Besma Hanum is beautiful 
and highly-educated, but, as in 
the case of so many Turkish 
women, there is about her a 
certain lassitude, born of dis- 
couragement and an unequal 
struggle with uncongenial sur- 
roundings. She spoke of the 
spread of education in Turkey, 
and of the mental superiority 
of the educated Turkish woman 
over the equally educated 
Turkish man, seeming unable 
to account for a fact which 
she evidently considers perfectly 
established. She does not al- 
together approve of the ad- 
vanced education which it has 
become the fashion to give to 
her country-women. “The re- 





sult of it is that they read a 
great deal they cannot digest, 
and hear a great deal they 
cannot understand,” she said ; 
“and so they become restless 
and unhappy, with an acquired 
taste for all sorts of good things 
which are denied them. In- 
stead of living contented in 
their own homes, as in the 
past, they must now be eter- 
nally running about the streets, 
or driving up and down the 
Grande Rue de Péra, watching 
with envious eyes, through the 
closed windows of their carri- 
ages, the European life with 
which they may not mix. They 
know European ladies so super- 
ficially, that they see only the 
society part of their lives, and 
therefore, imagine that they 
are imitating them when they 
spend their days in idleness, 
visiting, and dress. Alas! I 
know what I am talking about, 
for I have myself lived through 
it all, and have had to buy my 
own painful experience.” 

A very different idea of 
harem life this, to the one 
hitherto accepted amongst us, 
where the narghileh, rose-jam, 
and divan played so conspicu- 
ousa part. Nowadays, a Turk- 
ish home differs very little from 
a European one, except in so 
far that the sexes live apart, 
the women never penetrat- 
ing into the selamlik, and the 
men only occasionally visit- 
ing their feminine relations in 
the haramlik, The girls are 
educated as ours are, chiefly 
by foreign governesses. They 
learn all foreign languages, 
and speak them fluently, even 
amongst themselves (French 
for choice, as far as my experi- 
ence goes), except when, out of 
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smiling at the comic effect 
they produced, dressed up to 
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respect for the presence of a 
member of the older genera- 
tion, they fall back on the use 
of their mother-tongue. They 
read the classics of all countries 
in the original, and play 
Wagner and Bach on the 
piano. All European fiction, 
good and bad, they have at 
their finger-ends; and from 
this ofttimes polluted source 
they glean all the knowledge 
they have of Western customs. 
Many of them dabble in litera- 
ture themselves, copying the 
style of their favourite author 
with a skill which is quite 
remarkable. 

Up to the age of twelve 
girls are as free and untram- 
melled as European children, 
and are allowed to play with 
them and attend their parties. 
But with her twelfth birthday 
comes the inevitable day which 
no Turkish woman of the upper 
classes may hope to evade. 
On that day the girl becomes 
@ woman: she adopts the 
tcharchaff,’_ and joins that 
silent sisterhood who are con- 
demned to see the world darkly 
through a veil, without having 
lost any of their natural desire 
to participate in its gaieties. 
Henceforth she is a prisoner 
in the harem, which she may 
not leave unveiled and unac- 
companied ; henceforth she is 
debarred from any interchange 
of thought with one of the 
opposite sex, unless he happens 
to be closely related to her. 


No passage in Loti’s book is 
more true than that in which 
he describes the contrast be- 
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tween mothers and daughters 
of the present day, and the 
gulf which education has fixed 
between them :— 


“Elle était d’une autre génération, 

rlant peu le Frangais, et n’ayant 
u qu’Alexandre Dumas pére. Entre 
elle et ses filles un abime s’était 
creusé de deux siécles au moins, tant 
les choses marchent vite dans la 
Turquie d’aujourd’hui. Physique- 
ment méme elle ne leur ressemblait 
pas ; ses beaux yeux refiétaient une 
paix un peu naive... cest qu'elle 
avait borné son réle terrestre a étre 
une tendre mére et une épouse im- 
peccable sans en chercher plus.” 


I used to realise this when I 
visited these modern mothers 
and daughters in their oriental 
surroundings, and I remember 
once being particularly struck 
with it. I had gone to see the 
wife and daughter of Hamil 
Pasha. I found them sitting 
together in a room with all 
the doors open. Hamil Hanum 
was in European dress, of 
course, but it seemed to sit 
ill upon her angular figure. 
As she could not join in our 
conversation, understanding no 
French, she sat huddled over 
a, mangal* rolling cigarettes, 
which she smoked one after an- 
other. Aziyade, her daughter, 
was a small delicate creature, 
with tiny hands and feet. A 
mass of dark hair crowned 4 
pale face, out of which shone 
two lustrous black eyes. She 
was barely eighteen, but was 
dressed in expensive French 
clothes, which made her look 
twice her age—an effect height- 
ened by her very quiet and 
sedate manner and her delib- 
erate way of talking. She sat 





1 The Turkish woman’s street garment. 


2 A heating apparatus, a kind of charcoal stove in vogue in Turkey. 
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on the sofa beside me, her 
clasped hands resting in her 
lap, and her curious gaze fixed 
immovably upon my face. She 
told me many startling things, 
in an even tone of voice, ex- 
pressive of strongly contained 
emotion. As she was shortly 
to be married, our talk natur- 
ally turned upon the approach- 
ing event, and I realised with 
horror that she had not seen 
her future husband, except 
from her window as he passed 
in the street below. She 
told me that the unveiling 
of the bride’s face by the 
bridegroom was part of the 
marriage ceremony, and she 
seized the occasion vehemently 
to declaim against the mar- 
riage customs of her country. 
“Better far,” she said, “re- 
main unmarried, for marriage 
with us is but the crowning 
misery, not to say humiliation, 
of our lives.” 

This recalls Loti’s descrip- 
tion of the meeting of Djénane 
with her unknown husband on 
her wedding-day :— 


“Le sourire aux lévres nous 
échangeons un regard d’interroga- 
tion et de défi supréme, c’est fait, 
jai vu mon maitre, et mon maitre 
m’a vue... .” 


A few days later I met 
Hamil Pasha, and I could not 
resist talking to him of his 
daughter Aziyade, and of her 
unhappiness at her approach- 
ing marriage. He told me 
that in that she resembled her 
elder sister Adahlet, whom, on 
the day following her wedding, 
he had gone to see in her new 
home. “TI found her,” he said, 


“sitting dejectedly at a table, 
her head resting in her hands 
and her eyes red with tears. 
Not very cheerful for her hus- 
band, was it?” and he laughed. 
But my heart bled for these 
poor little Turkish brides, thus 
suddenly transplanted from the 
homes of their childhood to the 
roof-trees of perfect strangers. 
Is this not the initial cause 
of much of the unhappiness 
amongst Mohammedan women? 
Surely the first reform to be 
advocated in Turkey would be 
the abolition of marriage with 
an unknown and, in many 
cases, even an unseen husband. 


I dined once at the house 
of a palace official. The first 
thing that struck me on going 
up the stairs was the sight of 
a life-sized statue of a Vestal, 
standing in a niche in the 
wall, enveloped in the folds 
of a tcharchaff, the hood of 
which was discreetly drawn 
over the hair. The yash- 
mak* concealed the features 
all but the eyes, and mittens 
of lace covered the hands that 
held the sacred fire! The 
Pasha, the only man present 
of course, told me, as we went 
in to dinner, that the nudity 
of the statue, which had been 
presented to him by a foreigner, 
offended his Mohammedan in- 
stincts. Maybe so, but as I 
passed the open door of his 
study upon arrival, I had 
caught sight of some French 
studies of the human figure 
in very questionable taste, 
and I could not help inferring 
from them that the poor 
Vestal was disguised in tchar- 





1 Turkish woman’s white veil, covering the lower part of the features. 
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chaff and veil to save appear- 
ances for her owner in my 
eyes, and not merely on ac- 
count of his own over-sensitive 
modesty. 

The drawing - room, in fact 
the whole of this house, which 
I afterwards had occasion to 
realise was typical of the 
majority of homes of the 
Turkish upper classes in the 
capital, was decorated some- 
what in the style of an old- 
fashioned London _lodging- 
house, where the taste of the 
landlady has been formed by 
her propinquity to a cheap 
Turkish bazaar. Oleographs 
of scenes from nature, in 
tawdry gilt frames, covered 
the walls, the only portrait 
being that of the Pasha, as 
Turkish sense of decorum for- 
bids the portrayal of any 
male features other than those 
of her husband in a woman’s 
apartments. The rooms were 
all lighted by gas lamps sus- 
pended from the ceilings, and 
these being very low, the un- 
shaded lights blazed straight 


into one’s eyes, with very 


uncomfortable results. The 
dining-room was heated by a 
stove, the pipe of which 


meandered undisguised round 
the walls, distributing intense 
heat everywhere. In _ the 
corner of this room was a 
marble lavabo built into the 
wall, with two taps for hot 
and cold water, presumably 
used for the five daily wash- 


ings of the hands _ before 
prayer prescribed by the 
Prophet. The prevailing tone 


of colour in the room was red 
and gold, and here again the 
same note of tawdriness was 
struck as in the 


drawing- 
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room, The service of the 
table was slovenly in the 
extreme. 


What a contrast to Loti’s 
description in Djénane’s letter 


to André :— 


“Vous savez, André, que de nos 
jours on ne dresse plus le couvert 
a la Turque, done argenterie fran- 
gaise, porcelaine de Sévres et ver- 
rerie de Bohéme.” 


At dinner my talk with the 
Pasha turned upon the ques- 
tion of Turkish customs. 

“Madame,” he said, “the 
marrying of two wives is now- 
adays quite out of fashion. 
To begin with, a man finds 
it too expensive; secondly, no 
self-respecting girl will consent 
to occupy the position of Num- 
ber Two in the household ; and, 
thirdly, the spread of occident- 
alism has so imbued our wives 
with Western ideas that hardly 
one of them would consent to 
the introduction of a rival, and 
without her consent no dual 
alliance would be valid in the 
eyes of the law. It was dif- 
ferent as lately as in my 
father’s day. He married my 
mother first: she was a very 
beautiful Circassian, and died 
of cholera at the early age of 
thirty-two. After her death he 
was so lonely that he married 
three other wives right away. 
I, madame, was in the un- 
enviable position of having, 
not one, but three stepmothers 
at the same time. Oh, how 
they quarrelled and fought, 
and how unhappy I was! But 
they only quarrelled behind my 
father’s back ; to his face they 
were all amiability, and one 
would have said they adored 
each other. My father had 
yet other wives in the course 
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of years, for he married and 
buried no less than seven!” 

All the same, and in spite of 
what he said, I know that 
polygamous marriages do still 
occur, and I have a particular 
case in mind. 

An official living at Scutari 
had married two wives, the 
one a Circassian, the other a 
negress. Both lived amicably 
together, and in both he 
seemed to find his happiness. 
I happened to be there one 
day when he came home from 
his office, and I witnessed the 
characteristic greeting of the 
two wives, who had simultan- 
eously rushed forth to meet 
him. The white one he kissed 
on the cheek, the black one he 
patted kindly on the shoulder. 
Both seemed quite satisfied, 
and not the least jealous of the 
attention shown to the other. 

But I subsequently heard of 
a sad little tragedy that broke 
the harmony of that seemingly 
united family. Both wives 
presented their husband with 
daughters. The child of the 
white mother was beautiful, 
and received all the petting 
and spoiling which her fairness 
attracted from the visitors to 
her father’s harem. But the 
black one, poor child, inherited 
all the ugliness of her mother. 
The children grew up together, 
and shared the same education 
and pleasures. They were ap- 
parently devoted to each other, 
until, one day, a chance inci- 
dent riveted the attention of 
the black child to the fact 
that, although every one loved 
and spoilt her sister, no one 


ever took any notice of her. 
Gradually the reason of it 
dawned upon her; and having 
once realised the curse that is 
upon her race, she deliberately 
set to work to starve herself 
to death. No prayer or argu- 
ment of her distressed parents 
availed; to all their entreaties 
she merely replied, “No one 
will ever love me! Why should 
I live?” 


The question of buying and 
selling of domestic slaves in 
Turkey has always interested 
me. It appears that, although 
as an institution slavery is for- 
bidden by law, there is a great 
deal of it still carried on en 
cachette. 

Girls are sold for a few 
medjediehs! on the sherkets,? 
and boatloads of Circassians 
and negroes are brought to 
Constantinople by regular 
dealers, who secrete them in 
places quite well known to 
likely purchasers, who go there 
to buy them. A Turk said to 
me, laughing, one day, “Of 
course we have our slaves; we 
could never get on without 
them!” This same man had 
a very pretty child, aged about 
twelve, serving at his table one 
night that I was dining at his 
house. Pointing her out to 
me, he whispered, “That girl 
may one day be the wife of the 
highest in the land; she is a 
pure-bred Circassian, and pro- 
mises, a8 you see, to be very 
beautiful. If she turns out as 
well as I expect, I shall send 
her as a present to his Majesty. 
If she succeeds in pleasing 





1 A medjedieh is worth about four shillings. 





2 Steamers plying up and down the Bosphorus. 
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him, and bears him a son, she 
becomes a Sultanah, a royal 
princess! And I shall gain— 
well, promotion!” He did not 
seem to see anything revolting 
in thus bartering a human 
being. 

He told me a story, which, 
needless to say, I did not be- 
lieve, of how he once bought 
a Sudanese slave, a handsome 
creature with an inky black 
skin. The first three months 
she was in the house she 
resolutely declined to wear 
more clothes than were the 
fashion in her native country, 
and systematically tore to 
pieces all the garments pro- 
vided for her. At last she 
was persuaded to wear them, 
and even to put on the cus- 
tomary tcharchaff to go out 
with the daughters of the 
house. One day they were 
driving along the quay at 
Therapia, when they happened 
to pass an Engiish naval officer 
in uniform. At sight of him 
Zoe flew into the greatest ex- 
citement, her eyes glistened, 
and she smacked her lips. 
“C’est bon ga, c’est bon,” she 
gurgled, pointing at the English- 
man. ‘Dans mon pays on 
mange ca. La peau est trés 
blanche. On fait bien bouiller, 
puis on met la graisse sur du 
pain et on mange. Oh, que 
cest bon!” Presumably, in 
the course of some African 
campaign, an unfortunate naval 
officer must have fallen into 
the hands of a cannibal tribe 
to which Zoe belonged, and the 
sight of his uniform reminded 
her of the episode and revived 
her cannibal instinct. Be this 
as it may, the two girls with 
her were frightened out of 
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their lives, and immediately 
on their return from their 
drive persuaded their father 
to get rid of her. 

It appears that in many 
houses the slaves are very well 
treated. One Turkish lady 
even told me that they were 
becoming quite a nuisance, 
They give themselves such 
airs that, in the course of a 
year, the whole lot of them 
won’t do as much work as one 
Christian servant. They have 
to be waited upon themselves, 
wish to be considered as family 
retainers, “comme des espéces 
de cousines,” as the narrator 
said, and even expect to be 
given jewels. But sometimes 
they ask for their freedom, and 
then they become so tiresome 
that, in order to escape their 
importunity, one is obliged to 
accede to their request. “We 
had one,” said this lady, “ who, 
after being with us four years, 
set to work to beg for freedom. 
My father granted it, and even 
took the trouble to find her 
relations, to whom he restored 
her.” 

“C’est une charité,” said 
another friend, rather faceti- 
ously I thought, “to adopt 
one of these slave girls as a 
baby. We clothe her and 
educate her in return for quite 
light services in the household, 
and when she is old enough 
we sell her to some young 
Pasha, on condition that he 
liberates and marries her. The 
bargain very often appeals to 
him, because he thus gets a 
nicely brought-up wife without 
the burden of a mother-in- 
law.” 

In the old and brilliant days 
of Turkish harems, the chic 
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thing used to be to have all 
the slaves standing motionless 
and erect against the wall, 
decked in the most magnificent 
garments of richest material 
and laden with the costliest 
jewels of the family. The 
more slaves the family could 
thus afford to keep doing 
nothing but showing off their 
own beauty and that of their 
clothes and jewels, the greater 
its credit. 

I know of a harem in Con- 
stantinople where the lady has 
a special fondness for child- 
slaves. She buys all the pretty 
little girls she sees on the 
sherkets, and treats them like 
lap - dogs, feeding them well 
and spoiling them outrageously. 
When she is at table, they sit 
in rows on the floor, on their 
heels, and she throws a tit-bit 
first to one, then to another, 
deriving the greatest amuse- 
ment from them. When they 
reach the age of twelve she 
weeds them out: the prettiest 
she sends as presents to the 
Palace, the second best are 
sold to men who want slaves 
without encumbrances, and the 
ugly ones, poor things, destined 
to be the drudges and unhappy 
ones of their class, she keeps 
for the household work of her 
own establishment. 

I inquired how it is that 
Turks are able, on apparently 
slender incomes, to feed so 
many semi - useless mouths. 
“Madame,” answered my 
friend, “the feeding of a Turk- 
ish household is not like that 
of an English one: we don’t 
know how we live, and, at the 
end of the year, a Turkish 
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gentleman’s budget very often 
shows a deficit, like that of his 
Government !” 


The expression of an intense 
longing for freedom perpetu- 
ally recurs in the conversation 
of Turkish women. The other 
day, talking to Sadié, one of 
the most attractive and most 
rebellious of these poor cap- 
tives, I said to her, “But are 
you not practically as free as 
we are, except that you are 
debarred from the society of 
men other than any immediate 
relative? You may drive out, 
you may go shopping, you may 
visit other harems, you may 
even exchange several day visits 
with your women friends.” 
“Qh yes,” answered Sadié, 
“but the slavery of Turkish 
women does not consist in 
bodily confinement, but in a 
thousand irksome forms of 
restraint, by which we are 
controlled, though to all ap- 
pearance free. For instance, 
in the matter of dress, it is 
decreed, by direct order of the 
Sultan, the shape of the tchar- 
chaff and the thickness of the 
veil to be worn in the street. 
We may not use fur or any 
trimming on our street gar- 
ments. Should we do so, we 
render ourselves liable to being 
taken up by the police. We 
may not walk or drive except 
in pairs and attended by slaves, 
and we must be indoors by sun- 
set unless a carriage awaits us 
and a kavass.1 Theatres, con- 
certs, and all public places of 
entertainment, are absolutely 
prohibited. On the return 
home of the ladies of the house, 





1 Armed Turkish man-servant. 
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the servant, whose duty it is 
to go out with them, gives a 
complete compte-rendu to the 
Pasha of every place they have 
been to. Of course, as the 
slaves move freely about their 
mistresses, listening to and 
watching all that goes on, 
they are admirably fitted for 
this sort of domestic espionage. 
All the letters that come to the 
ladies of a Turkish house are 
handed first to the master, who 
himself distributes them, after 
having taken stock of any 
particular one that whets 
his curiosity. It is this con- 
stant spying that gets on the 
nerves of highly sensitive and 
cultivated women. We are not 
even allowed locks to the doors 
of our sleeping apartments, and 
have no hole or corner where 
we may retire free from the pry- 
ing eye of slaves. Many women 
will not submit to this domestic 
tyranny, and become as artful 
as any European in defeating 
its ends!” 

And then Sadié told me one 
or two amusing stories that 
had come under her personal 
observation. One was of a girl 
cousin, whom they invited one 
day to have iftar' with them ; 
but, instead of turning up, she 
seized the opportunity, when 
her parents thought her safe 
with her relations, to spend an 
amusing téte-d-téte in a mosque 
with a young foreigner dis- 
guised as a Turk. Another 
was of a married woman, whose 
lover got himself up as a 
woman in tcharchaff and veil, 
and actually had the audacity 
to visit her in her own harem, 
on pretence of inspecting the 
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house, which was for sale; 
whilst yet another, who had 
been married by her father to 
a rich but paralytic old fellow 
three times her age, solaced her 
leisure by receiving her neigh- 
bour on the top storey of her 
house, to which he gained ac- 
cess by a hole in the roof, and 
where they were quite safe 
from a surprise visit on the 
part of the infirm old husband. 

‘** Of course,” laughed Sadié, 
answering the incredulous look 
in my face, “people will tell 
you that such things cannot 
happen, —that too careful a 
watch is kept over the women, 
and that, even if her servants 
did not betray her, one of her 
friends would be sure to do so 
out of spite. Believe them, if 
you like; all I can tell you is 
that there are hundreds of 
cases of this kind happening 
every year. Turkish women 
are extraordinarily clever at 
carrying on a clandestine flirta- 
tion, and the risk of discovery 
makes them preternaturally 
sharp. Besides, slaves are no 
harder to bribe than any other 
servants!” 

A charming letter from 
Sadié gives us a picture of 
another side of Turkish dom- 
estic life. She wrote thus:— 


“How I wish you had 
been with us yesterday. We 
spent such a happy day 
at Yeni Keny visiting some 
young cousins who live there 
in a picturesque old yali, the 
wooden balconies of which 


overhang the turquoise waters 
of the Bosphorus, not’ far from 
Rumeli Hissar, with its grand 
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old towers. It was a balmy 
day of June, the sky was as 
blue as the hills were green, 
and the amorous sun kissed the 
rippling water, leaving upon it 
the shimmering impress of its 
warm caress. We arrived in 
our caique, the red and white 
livery of the boatmen adding 
yet another note to the splendid 
feast of colour in which you 
would have fairly revelled. 
Old and dilapidated as the yalz 
appears when seen from the 
river, it is yet wonderfully im- 
posing within, and you would 
be surprised at the stateliness 
of its hundred - year - old 
columned halls, and charmed 
with the play of fountains in 
the marble basins of the shady 
old court. You would be im- 
pressed, too, as I always am, 
with the serenity of the at- 
mosphere pervading these old 
Islamic dwellings; the calm 
of the monastery is in them, the 
calm of life which knows no 
change, the calm born of cen- 
turies of routine. 

“Upon our arrival, an old 
negress opened the heavy nail- 
studded door just enough to 
peer at us through the slit 
thus made. When she saw 
who we were, she gave us a 
toothless smile, and, after ad- 
mitting us, hurried before us 
up the old stairway into a 
large white hall carpeted with 
matting, where the slaves, who, 
as usual, accompanied us, 
helped us to remove our tchar- 
chaffs and veils. 

“Then we proceeded into an 
inner room, and a moment 
later a door opened opposite 
to the one by which we had 
entered, and our two cousins 


flew in, looking like gay- 


coloured butterflies in their 
gossamer gowns of muslin. 
Many were the kisses ex- 
changed, for it was long since 
we had met, and these cousins 
are like sisters to us,—we love 
them almost as dearly. 

“Our first greetings over, 
we settled down round a low 
marble table close to the open 
window, and, whilst sipping 
our coffee, fell to gossiping. 

“The room we sat in was 
reserved for Mirhi and Erminé,. 
It was a quaint old room, filled 
with treasures collected by 
them in the bazaars of Stam- 
boul, In one corner was a 
piano, on which lay scattered 
a pileof musicand songs. The 
chairs were all low and softly 
cushioned with pillows, and 
on the tables inlaid with ivory 
were a profusion of flowers and 
books. Here we spent our 
day. 

“Tn the evening, after supper, 
the father of Mirhi and Erminé 
joined us. His grave presence 
lent a solemnity to our conver- 
sation, which before his com- 
ing had been entirely absent 
from it. 

** He is a very severe old man, 
with a manner so stern that 
his slaves tremble before him. 
He is much feared and but 
little loved by his children, for 
they dread his fierce temper, 
and hate the unquestioning 
obedience which he exacts from 
them. 

“ A silence fell on our little 
company. He sat on a low 
divan, his fez pushed back from 
his forehead, his shifty brown 
eyes following every movement 
we made, but never uttering a 
word, as he lazily sipped his 
coffee and smoked his chibook. 
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Presently Erminé opened the 
piano, and, playing by heart, 
let her fingers wander at will 
over the ivory keys. Then 
Mirhi strolled over to her side, 
and, lifting their pure young 
voices together, they began to 
sing some of those passionate 
Western airs that move the 
soul of the listener. 

“And we listened, the old 
Pasha and I. 

“ Sitting in the dusk of that 
beautiful evening, with the 
low windows thrown wide to 
the evening breeze, and the 
waters of the Bosphorus mur- 
muring an accompaniment to 
the music which they made, 
my heart was filled with vague 
longing. Again I was struck 
by the distance dividing the 
West from the East, symbol- 
ised by the contrast betwixt 
the voluptuous music they had 
chosen and the orientalism 
that hedged in the lives of the 
singers. Not for them was the 
love of their song, not for them 
the freedom of that enchanted 
land over against the dim and 
distant horizon ; not for them, 
nor, alas! for me, the joy of 
loving and being loved. 

“TI was drawn from these 
painful musings by the Pasha’s 
harsh voice. 

“< Yes, as I always say, 
what pleases me most in my 
children’s song is that I alone 
am privileged to hear it,—I 
alone of all men may enjoy 
it ;’ and he smiled in the cold 
moonlight. 


“T could not answer. The 


cruel words breaking in on my 
thoughts almost made me cry, 
for they seemed to epitomise 
the whole of our grievance as 
slaves of the harem! 


But, 
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turning to Mirhi, I was sur- 
prised to see her laughing. Tak- 
ing me by the arm, she drew me 
towards the open window. 

“<T am tired of singing,’ 
she said aloud; ‘come and 
look at the moon.’ Then 
leaning towards me, she whis- 
pered, ‘Look there, under the 
window !’ 

“T looked, and I saw, close 
to the steps, a white caique, 
and sitting in it, motionless, 
a foreigner, wrapped in the 
folds of a cloak! In one 
hand he held an oar idly bal- 
anced; the other rested fam- 
iliarly against the wall of the 
austere old yali. 

“¢Who is that?’ 
pered in amazement. 

“‘Only a fisherman,’ an- 
swered Mirhi, laughing. ‘I 
sing for him every evening at 
this hour.’ 

“And at that moment, 
shocked as I was, I was glad, 
dear friend, to know that after 
all her father was wrong, and 
that all the time he was being 
made to dance, and that to a 
tune of his naughty little 
daughter’s own piping.” 


I whis- 


Talking to a Turkish gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, I 
quoted the above letter, saying 
that I could not bear that self- 
ish saying of the old Pasha, 
that his daughters sing for 
him alone. To me it holds the 
Turkish woman-question in a 
nutshell, and is the apt ex- 
pression of that oriental des- 
potism under which they all 
must suffer. He spoke in 
French, and he answered me 
in that language,—‘‘ Madame, 
croyez-moi, ne parlez pas ainsi 
& nos filles; ce ne serait pas la 
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art d’une amie de réveiller en 
elles l’idée qu’elles sont mal- 
heureuses, et n’ont pas tous les 
avantages que vous avez.” 
How wilfully blind are these 
men, who will not see that 
they themselves do the mis- 
chief they would impute to us, 
by educating their girls up to 
the highest standard of West- 
ern learning, and giving them 
in addition free access to Eu- 
ropean literature of all kinds! 
What, after that, is there left 
for them to learn from their 
women? They are taught to 
be connoisseurs in wine and 
then are forbidden to taste it. 
How inconsistent ! 

The sequel to Sadié’s letter 
was not long in coming. 
“Mirhi has confided to me the 
whole of her little romance,” 
she wrote. “Without telling 
me the name of her silent 
auditor in the white caique, 
she has confessed that he 
is neither of her race nor 
creed, but is a naval officer 
attached to one of the French 
ships in the port. I am terri- 
fied, as you can readily believe, 
at the audacity of my flighty 
little cousin, who, in spite of 
the rigorous surveillance that 
surrounds her, has contrived to 
captivate the attention, and 
perhaps even the heart, of this 
stranger. This is her story as 
she told it to me. 

“*T have known him since 
last spring (“known” is, of 
course, only a figure of speech, 
for we have never yet spoken 
to each other). He first not- 
iced me in the course of our 
daily morning and evening 
walks. He often passed us on 
the quay in front of the old 
yali, and gradually we came 





to exchanging signs: a turn of 
the head was enough for me, 
though he could see nothing of 
my features through my drawn 
veil, Last June I was out 
with my grandmother, and we 
left the carriage to go for a 
stroll. When we got into it 
again, behold a tiny unad- 
dressed note in the place I had 
occupied. Quickly I slipped it 
out of sight: I guessed who it 
came from, for I had seen the 
interesting young stranger 
walking on the quay. It was 
a wonderful letter; but I 
didn’t answer it. I even had 
the courage to destroy it up 
in my own little room. I re- 
ceived many more after that, 
always in the same way, until, 
finally, one day he wrote ask- 
ing me to meet him alone at 
the Sweet Waters of Asia. I 
was frightened, and of course 
didn’t go, and for days after 
that I avoided him; but the 
time came when I missed him. 
I longed for comfort and sym- 
pathy, so I wrote him a note, 
and the first time we saw him 
I dropped it from the passing 
carriage. I wrote to him that 
I never could meet him alone, 
but if he cared for music I 
would sing to him that evening 
and every night after at a 
certain hour! And I told him 
that in the songs I would 
choose would be the answer to 
his wonderful letters, so pas- 
sionate and yet so respectful.’” 

This letter of Sadié’s indi- 
cated a very serious state of 
affairs, so, like the busy old 
woman that I am, I answered 
it by return. 


“DeaR SADI£,—Warn your 
foolish young cousin whilst 
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there is yet time. This young 
foreigner is probably but a bird 
of passage, caring nothing for 
Mirhi, except in so far as the 
novelty of a flirtation with a 
veiled Turkish woman will help 
to while away the tedium of life 
on board ship in the Orient. 
Who knows that he is not 
already boasting of his con- 
quest? ‘Vous savez, j’ai une 
histoire turque sur les bras, 
une petite Orientale qui s’est 
toquée de moi.’ And is it for 
this that Mirhi would risk the 
happiness of her young life,— 
Mirhi so pretty and so inno- 
cent? Oh, tell her to be 
warned, naughty little flirt.” 


But when was Youth ever 
willing to be guided by Age? 
The end was as might have 
been expected. I read it one 
day in a few laconic lines of a 
paper; it was sadder even than 
I had expected :— 


“The daughter of the Pasha has 
brought great trouble upon her family 
by running away with a foreign 
officer. She returned, indeed, after 
a few days, to her father’s house, and 
was eventually forgiven by him ; but 
the adventure was a terrible grief to 
him, and the disgrace of it he can 
never hope to outlive.” 


Who will deny that the 
father himself was primarily 
to blame? 


One day I called unexpect- 
edly to see Fathma and Sidi. 
Up to that time I had known 
them as two of the most highly 
cultivated women of my Turk- 
ish acquaintance, whose pretti- 
ness was well set off by the 
daintiness of the European- 
furnished boudoir in which 
they usually received. But to- 
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day the haramlik was very 
untidy. Sidi was lolling ona 
divan reading a French novel, 
whose title, ‘Lévres Closes,’ 
gave one an idea of its prob- 
able character. Fathma was 
sucking bonbons, but otherwise 
unoccupied. She had no stays 
on, and was dressed in a loose 
coat and skirt of European 
design. Her hair, parted in 
the middle, she had apparently 
not thought it worth while to 
do up, visitors not being ex- 
pected, and it hung down her 
back in an untidy little pig- 
tail. When I came in she 
tried to roll it up, but was very 
unsuccessful. Her hands were 
dirty, and covered with ink- 
stains. Whilst I sat talking 
to them darkness came on, and 
a little slave-girl crept in, 
fetched a lamp from a bracket 
on the wall, took it to pieces in 
the middle of the floor, filled it 
with oil from a can she had 
brought with her, lighted it 
and replaced it,—all this in the 
drawing-room, and before a 
visitor! This little slave-girl 
was clothed in a pink flannelette 
dress which reached to the knee 
and gaped at the back, owing 
to its having shrunk in a wash- 
ing it had received somewhere 
in the dark ages. 

The slovenliness and sloth 
of Fathma and Sidi, when not 
“on parade,” and the primi- 
tiveness of their domestic ar- 
rangements behind the scenes, 
seemed to me at that moment 
typical of the civilisation of 
the country. True as the say- 
ing is, “Grattez le Russe et 
vous trouverez le Tartare,” 
truer still is my version of the 
old proverb, “ Grattez le Turque 
et vous trouverez le Barbare.” 
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The polish of the Turk is purely 
superficial, and immediately be- 
neath it are the elemental pas- 
sions and the primitive simplic- 
ity which distinguished the race 
in its barbarous beginnings. 
We spoke as usual of the 
unhappy lot of Turkish women, 
on which subject they both 
had a great deal to say. Three 
things are, according to them, 
chiefly responsible for it: the 
spread of education, which is 
everywhere filling them with 
aspirations impossible to real- 
ise ; the dying out of their own 
faith in the Moslem religion, 
which, depriving them of a 
belief in a world to come, 
makes them over-anxious for 
the happiness and amusements 
of this one; and finally, mar- 
riage with an unknown man, 
and the subsequent unreason- 
ing jealousy of Turkish hus- 
bands, which sometimes leads 
them to make virtual prisoners 
of their wives, lest some other 
man should by chance enjoy 
a glimpse of their faces. Sidi 
and Fathma both agreed that 
no remedy to this state of 
things is to be expected from 
within. Only when Europeans 
begin to realise the existence 
of this white slavery at their 
doors will there be any chance 
of salvation for the unfortun- 
ate captives. For, of all things, 
a Turk prides himself on his 
“civilisation,” and the only 
thing that could induce him 
to alter his dealings with the 
women of his country would 
be the fear of ridicule cast 
upon that civilisation in its 
expression towards them. 
Above all, these two girls 
condemned the Moslem re- 
ligion in its relation to their 
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sex. They complained bitterly 
of it, declaring that plurality 
of wives was at the bottom of 
most of their troubles. They 
waxed furious on this theme, 
childishly declaring that Mo- 
hammed had only sanctioned 
four wives because he himself 
wished to enjoy fifteen! Poor 
maligned Prophet ! 

Pierre Loti makes his André 
ask the young trio, under whose 
spell he had fallen, whether 
they are not exceptional in 
their revolt against the estab- 
lished order of things, but they 
assure him of the contrary, 
and my experience leads me 
to agree with them :— 


“Nous sommes la régle. Prenez 
au hasard vingt femmes turques 
(femmes du monde s’entend), vous 
n’en trouverez pas une qui ne parle 
ainsi! . . . Elevées en enfants pro- 
diges, en bas bleus, en poupées 4 
musique, objets de luxe et de vanité 
pour notre pére ou notre maitre, et 
puis traitées en odalisques et en 
esclaves, comme nos aieules d’il y 
a cent ans! ... Non nous n’en 
pouvons plus.” 


Sadié had been my greatest 
friend in Constantinople. She 
was so gentle and seemed so 
unhappy that I devoted much 
of my time to her, seeking to 
relieve the tedium of the quasi- 
captivity in which she lived. 

Shortly after leaving Con- 
stantinople for good, I re- 
ceived from her the follow- 
ing pathetic letter :— 


‘‘Yesterday, when you had 
gone, and the last sad fare- 
wells had been spoken between 
us, I felt, for the first time in 
my life perhaps, that I could 
struggle no longer under a 
burden of such crushing hope- 
lessness. 
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“For you are gone now, my 
friend, who alone understood 
me; you are gone, leaving my 
imagination thrilled with fresh 
longings for things for ever 
denied me, with fresh visions 
of scenes and countries to me 
for ever inaccessible, —thanks 
to the inexorable law of my 
country, so beautiful and yet 
so cruel, which has decreed 
that we Turkish women shall 
be captives and the slaves of 
men’s pleasure. 

“Before you came, like a 
refreshing breeze from the 
dreamed - of West, my years 
flowed evenly: the very day 
before you appeared had, I 
remember, been peaceful and 
well filled. I had been read- 
ing; writing a few letters to 
friends dear and distant ; and, 
whilst the light lasted, I had 
tried to paint the fugitive 
beauty of a handful of flowers. 
I worked quickly, fearing to 
see them droop and scatter 
their scented petals ere I had 
found colours sufficiently tender 
to fix on the canvas their evan- 
escent charm. And whilst my 
fingers were at work, my 
thoughts wandered freely, and 
I hummed the refrain of a 
gay French air. 

“Twenty years I had spent 
in my father’s harem, twenty 
years I had idled in the high- 
walled garden that enclosed it, 
knowing nothing of life but 
what I gathered from books; 
and then you came, and from 
that moment all was changed. 
For even in that first hour I 
felt all the sympathy that came 
to me from you; I felt, though 
I could not explain it, the in- 
finite pity that was in you. I 
sat at your feet, and I listened 
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to all that you had to tell me 
of the wonderful West and the 
women over there. 

‘‘As I saw you, I learnt to 
appreciate the high life and 
whole purpose that are at the 
command of every woman like 
you. Day by day I realised 
more of the length and breadth 
and width of your lives com- 
pared to the stifling limita- 
tions of ours. Now I am no 
longer content to read and to 
hear of those lives; I want to 
go out and live as you live, I 
want to be free as you are free, 
nay, loved and loving as you 
are! Oh, why did Fate make 
of me a Turkish captive, de- 
barred from all that makes 
life worth living! 

“You tell me that happi- 
ness is only a relative term, 
and that unhappiness makes 
itself at home in all climes 
and under all conditions. Too 
well do I realise that no one 
is safe from its heavy touch,— 
yet I would fain be free to 
fight it with my own two 
hands. Who would buy in- 
munity from it at the price 
of clipped wings? who would 
sing in a cage rather than 
starve in freedom? What 
kills us in the harem is that, 
when sorrow finds us out, we 
are tied hand and foot and 
unable to fly from its cold 
embrace. We are there, face 
to face with it, helpless vic- 
tims, fascinated by its malev- 
olent gaze. We cannot go 
out and seek comfort in dis- 
traction or safety in flight, 
but must abide with the un- 
bidden guest and harbour him 
until he chooses to depart. 

“Last night after dinner I 
took up a book and tried to 
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read, but it slipped from my 
hand, and I found myself 
musing over all these things: 
then, with an effort, I went 
to the piano, and would have 
sung as I do every evening, 
but somehow wasdumb. With 
my head in my hands I gave 
myself up to the sorrow of 
your loss, and only when night 
came, and I was able at last 
to take refuge in the cold 
sanctuary of my own vast 
chamber, did I find comfort 
in tears. 

“T am almost afraid, dear 
friend, of sending this letter. 
You will regret once more, as 
_ you have done in the past, 

having been the means of dis- 
turbing the quiet tenor of my 
life by dangling before me 
the immeasurable superiority 
of your lives over ours. Yet 
that knowledge must have 
come to me sooner or later 
from the Western books that 
we read, if not from our con- 
tact with the lives of Western 
women ; and, in any case, it is 
too late to regret what has 
passed between you and me, 
for that wall of reserve which 
once kept us apart has been 
beaten down long since, and 
your Friendship is now the 
one thing that I value. The 
mere fact of it will remain to 
me a precious boon all through 
life.” 


This letter, as may be im- 
agined, made me very unhappy, 
for it makes it quite clear that 
I was cruel to Sadié where I 
meant to be kind. If my com- 
ing but momentarily cheered 
her, and my going left her as 
sad as her letter implies, was 
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I justified in thus intruding 
upon her life? Have I not 
made her more discontented 
with her lot, poor child? 
Have I not made her days 
seem more empty and purpose- 
less? It is possible that it 
had been wiser and kinder on 
my part to resist the pleasure 
of so close a friendship with 
her when I saw where that 
friendship would lead us, and 
realised that, sailing from 
Constantinople back to the 
great world, as I now have 
done, her heart, which I left fiut- 
tering in its golden cage, must 
presently break against those 
very bars which I had taught 
her to feel, but had been power- 
less to break. Yet I meant it 
for the best. How, once having 
seen her, could I pass on with- 
out seeking a clue to the 
mystery lurking in the dark 
depths of her wonderful eyes, 
without making an effort to 
interpret their appeal ? 

Filled with these thoughts, 
I wrote to her, saying: “Take 
courage, my poor captive. 
The law of compensation exists 
all the world over, in an Eng- 
lish home as in a Turkish 
haramlik, and liberty doesn’t 
always spell happiness. Un- 
fettered freedom of action, un- 
hindered intercourse between 
men and women, often bring 
us face to face with impos- 
sible situations and irreducible 
problems, from which you at 
least in your harems are 
safe!” 

But even as I penned the 
trite words, I felt what cold 
comfort was in them, and tears 
for poor Sadié fell on the page 
I was writing. 

3 E 














I was killing an hour in 
Soho when I ran into Cross, 
hot-foot from the East. We 
met in a dingy passage leading 
out of Newton Court, where 
remnants of second-hand furni- 
ture, ill - protected from the 
rain by awnings, were set half 
across the pavement to tempt 
poor souls who meditated mar- 
riage and housekeeping on 
twenty or thirty shillings 
a-week. The squalid front of 
Newton Court, a mountain of 
ugly tenements, intersected by 
iron staircases and girded at 
every storey by iron banister 
rails, shadowed the passage 
uncompromisingly and spelt 
gloom. The air and dinginess 
were oppressive, and one felt 
a great pity for the denizens 
of the place. A loiterer was 
eyeing a dilapidated bath, black 
and rusty with its cracked 
paint, a bait for some rich 
eccentric. Our eyes met in a 
chipped mirror with grotesque 
distortions, and he turned un- 
easily to examine other things 
which he seemed anxious to 
carry over the way,—shabby, 
worm-eaten chests of drawers, 
shredded horse-hair chairs, and 
an ottoman which looked as if 
it had once been garish, and 
was now covered with pathetic 
remnants of books marked 2d. 
each, and so detached from all 
human interest that one felt 
they could only be bought 
for ostentation. The rain 
trickled through the awn- 
ing, and I was just thinking 
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of the East, particularly a 
corner of it which seemed to 
me the most perfect antithesis 
to all this, when I ran into 
Cross, the very man with whom 
I had shared this little anti- 
thetical paradise not so many 
months before. 

It was the old furniture, the 
symbol of all our fictitious 
standards and needs, that set 
me thinking of India. From 
pitying people who have made 
such lumbers as necessary to 
themselves as a roof over their 
heads, one’s thoughts would 
naturally turn to happier folk 
who often need no roof at all, 
to a land of strong sunshine 
and clean air. For the drab- 
ness of London, far more than 
one realises, may be charged to 
its sunlessness,—the drabness 
alike of its facts and its ideals, 
Everywhere that the sun 
shines, and one may count on 
its shining through the greater 
part of the year, there will be 
found a larger measure of 
peace, fewer needs, a simpler 
standard of living. And this 
is so true that it might almost 
be said that the aggregate 
peace of mind of any people 
could be gauged by the number 
of months or weeks in the year 
it is possible for them to lie 
down and go to sleep in the 
open air. Apply the test to 
London and Ganjam. There 
the man who has failed, to 
take the case of the abject 
poor, can lie down anywhere 
in the sun or shade and rest: 
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no policeman will disturb him, 
and he can build himself a 
shelter if he needs it. The 
poor are fed without contempt, 
so long as there is no famine 
and there is enough to go 
round. In London poverty is 
made hideous by the fear of 
having nowhere to sleep, of 
being left out in the street, 
on the pavement, in the gutter, 
in the cold and the wet ; by the 
horror of not being respectable, 
of not having (more than not 
being) this or that. Here and 
there, too, men are trying to 
push one another off the plank. 
But here the game is crueller, 
as the plank spans an abyss. 
The death of a starved ryot 
in a famine district must be 
euthanasia compared with be- 
ing submerged in London. 
The man who sees this will 
be a sun-worshipper. Gloom 
and cold and fog and fighting 
on a plank have strengthened 
us, but they have made us sad, 
vulgar, and shabby-genteel. 
The unsophisticated Hindu 
entering London would be be- 
wildered by the number of its 
totems and fetishes, and the 
elaborate decencies for which 
so many people live unnatural 
and indecent lives, stifling 
honest instincts or diverting 
them into unwholesome chan- 
nels for the sake of stiff collars 
and a meaningless uniformity 
of apparel. He would find 
nothing in London as God 
made it; the second-hand fur- 
niture shop, the plush and var- 
nish of Suburbia, would fill him 
with uneasiness. I can imag- 
ine him routed by Newton 
Court, distressed in a stupid 
uninquiring way, as a bird that 
has lit on a grimy collier in 
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its passage South. Pedda 
Logidi, to give his home a 
name, would gleam at the end 
of a vista intolerably remote. 
A clean, sunlit courtyard and 
a whitewashed room; green 
leaves for table service; for 
clothes, a shift to wind round 
him; for his penates, nothing 
but a mat or two, a charpoy, 
and a few burnished vessels, 
scrupulously clean; for orna- 
ment, whatever mystic designs 
he might choose to trace in 
chalk on the lintel or threshold, 
and a garland of mangoe-leaves 
hung over the door for luck. 
A place to sleep soundly in and 
wake every morning to the 
music of rustling palm-leaves 
bowing rhythmically in har- 
mony with the faint hum of 
birds and insects and the tink- 


ling bells of the cattle going 


out to pasture. 

I was seeing this eye to eye 
with him, when there came a 
swinging step behind, then a 
violent blow on my shoulder, 
and I turned to find my friend 
standing there to attention 
with a certain glow in his 
eyes, but speechless with the 
impulse of the race to let an 
encounter explain itself with 
as little help as possible. 

“TIsn’t this fine?” were his 
first words. 

“Tsn’t what fine?” 

“Why, this,” he said, swing- 
ing his stick round to indicate 
the derelict furniture, the 
chipped mirror, the dismal 
fruit - stall, the web of sus- 
pended telephone wire, and 
the uncompromising front of 
Newton Court. 

“T was thinking of Pedda 
Logidi,” I said. 

“Oh yes, Pedda Logidi! 
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But come along; I want to 
soak in this.” 

He linked his arm in mine 
and swung into Gerrard Street, 
treading air. I let him rave, 
for I knew how it all struck 
him. He still saw London as 
we saw it in the wilderness, 
as most exiles do in distant 
parts of the earth, thinking of 
it as the home of romance, the 
epitome of the human race, a 
city prolific in adventure. All 
this which seemed to me so 
grimy and squalid and repul- 
sive was to him a facet merely 
of a dearly - recovered posses- 
sion; it stood for his dreams 
of the place in far lands, and 
he was turning the crystal 
dotingly. Now it was Soho. 
To-night it would be the West 
End. In the meantime every- 
thing was good, even the 
poisonous prints and drinks 
and smokes displayed in the 
shop-windows. He lingered 
enchanted in a muggy current 
of air that oozed from a French 
restaurant, carrying the savour 
of onions and pot au few across 
the pavement. He found joy 
in the modest assurance of a 
group of French laundregses 
seen through a basement win- 
dow ironing linen, the sleeves 
of their grey print dresses 
turned up at the elbow. 
“Purdah Nashin” was on his 
lips contemptuously as we 
pulled up in Soho Square. 

Here weeping plane - trees 
were scattering their sparse 
leaves. Their trunks, blotched 
and scored like dominoes where 
the gritty bark had fallen, took 
on a spectral white from the 
reflections of the electric light, 
which quivered on the railings, 
the dripping pavement, and 
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the grey behind everything, 
A fog was creeping up, so that 
the gaunt houses which flanked 
the garden on all sides were 
made barely discernible by dim 
lights penetrating curtains and 
drawn blinds. Not a hundred 
yards off rose and fell the in- 
sistent roar of Oxford Street, 
while the only immediate sign 
of life at our feet was a cat 
dejectedly seeking a dry place. 

And this was the London we 
had personified in the stillness 
of forests,—a city impersonal, 
but remembering, appreciative 
even sometimes, as when one 
dreams of the echo of one’s feet 
on her pavements as the sound 
of a caress. Did Cross, I 
wondered, now that he had 
come back, his work done, ex- 
pect to find a ripple on her 
face, and in the deeps some- 
where a pebble to mark an 
endeavour. I had laughed at 
him once for falling into dreams 
over a scrap of tin or some 
civilised relic, valued because it 
must have passed by the banks 
of the Thames, just as a lover 
is moved to reverie over a relic 
of his mistress. But there was 
the picture,—cranes and barges 
and hurrying feet over Hunger- 
ford Bridge. 

It was always one of our 
amusements to visualise Lon- 
don. I remember how, in the 
wilds, a book had twice the 
charm if the scene were laid 
there; how, when we read 
that Major Pendennis walked 
down Jermyn Street, we re- 
membered the times we had 
walked down Jermyn Street 
ourselves, and the times we 
would walk down Jermyn 
Street again, if the good God 
were compassionate. I remem- 
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ber Cross sitting up half the 
night over a trashy novel be- 
cause the scene was laid in 
Holland Park, and eagerly 
turning the pages in the hope 
that a policeman would turn 
down some lane that he knew, 
or a hansom pull up in a 
familiar street. And in Europe 
he could not have read beyond 
the first chapter. 

And here he was, come back 
into it all with the old fresh- 
ness. He had left a land of 
sunshine, greenery, and visible 
content, a semi-outdoor life, 
horses which the West denied 
him,—for in London he could 
not afford a hack,—and an end- 
less belt of wood and hill and 
marsh-land which might have 
been his own preserve, and 
was seldom disturbed save by 
the crack of his own gun. 
And what, you may well ask, 
had London to offer in ex- 
change for all this? What- 
ever it might be, he was well 
content. His ideal had not 
yet failed him. Standing 
there in Soho Square, I could 
piece it together more or less 
from tags of camp talk heard 
and remembered in the Maliahs. 
For the zest of the man made 
his words oddly memorable. 
He was one of those spontane- 
ous souls whose thoughts run 
naturally into words, who seem 
to have no thought of —cer- 
tainly no affectation of —re- 
serve, and happily no need 
of it. 

First in his perspective, I 
think, gleamed that curve of 
lights by the embankment 
from Charing Cross to Water- 
loo Bridge, and the gardens 
behind, which is Adelphi 
Terrace, with the windows 
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looking out over the Thames, 
where hobnob the votaries 
of the Muses; and this, he 
thought, was the finest view 
in the world. Near by, in 
eddies off the Strand and Fleet 
Street, are the dens of men 
who write, old friends who still 
dream in familiar rooms, where 
walls and shelves dimly indicate 
their visions. And beyond, 
only a mile or two to north 
and west, in squares and streets 
and crescents, are the dozen or 
more houses where one is made 
welcome. Here are women like 
none else in the world, beauti- 
ful every one of them in some 
respect or other, buoyant and 
easy of gait, tall, fair, with 
clear, quiet eyes and voices 
rich as the tones of a bell. He - 
could not speak of London 
without rhapsody ! 

What a home-coming his 
must have been! Suez passed, 
one can imagine the first con- 
tact with Europe in the white 
crowds of Marseilles and Paris. 
These are good, but unsatis- 
fying, landmarks on the path. 
Then the chalk cliffs of Dover, 
where is real earth, nurse of 
the whitest men on earth— 
soil, one feels, of which a grain 
must have more virtue than 
tons of Asiatic rubble. Here 
John of Gaunt’s words, freshly 
remembered, warm the blood 
like wine, as one steps ashore 
and leaves the waters 


‘©as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands.” 


Charing Cross receives one, 
grim, friendly, and demoniac, 
with its shrill insistent traffic. 
Then out into the streets, to 
drift aimlessly, ecstatically in 
the crowd. 
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I left London for a month, 
and came back to find Cross 
disconsolate. Take a man from 
Gilgit or Kentung, plant him 
in the Strand, and he will feel 
just as young as the day he 
went away. And every time 
he revisits London the old 
illusions will come back and 
stay with him for at least ten 
days, just as if everything had 
stood still in the interval of his 
absence, ready for him to come 
home and pick up the thread. 

But the new zest is short- 
lived. It may be we have not 
the buoyancy we had, though 
we keep youth longer than 
stay-at-home folk, whom we 
find disproportionately aged 
and disciplined. Cross was 
disappointed. Old friends, of 
course, had not changed, but 
others with whom he used to 
be fairly intimate quite failed 
in their well-meant efforts to ap- 
pear cordial. A. was smothered 
in the defensive wrappings of 
etiquette; B. submerged in a 
commonplace marriage; C. ab- 
sorbed in the routine of busi- 
ness. Their coldness was quite 
unconscious ; and Cross laid the 
blame, perhaps unjustly, on an 
office or an unimaginative wife, 
while, as a matter of fact, A., 
B., and C. had probably obeyed 
the laws of civilisation, which 
overlook wild men of the woods, 
and leave them with the in- 
stincts of a schoolboy or a 
savage. 

Speaking ingenuously as one 
of these, with whom ten years 
more or less of the open air must 
have made him kin,—a kinship 


which ten days of London con- 
firmed,—my friend was wonder- 
ing if A., B., and C. ever realise 
how depressing they and their 
city are to men from the 
frontiers. It was nearly ten 
years since Cross had last set 
foot in London, and he had 
returned to find things very 
much changed. Perhaps the 
change was in himself. A 
life under broad skies may 
have reduced him to paganism. 
Anyhow, he was disappointed 
in London. I do not record 
this because I think London 
will be concerned at his criti- 
cisms, but because there must 
be many Londoners who would 
like to know how they appear 
to simpler folk. I have always 
found that evolved people are 
much more interested in sav- 
ages than savages are in evolu- 
tion. Cross must be wrong, of 
course. I am not too dull to 
recognise this, and to see that 
in other respects, as, for in- 
stance, when I agree with 
Cross, my vision must be de- 
fective. Things must appear 
to him inverted, like the dis- 
tortions one has seen on the 
back of a spoon. His discon- 
tent must be due to devolution, 
and his impressions primitive 
enough to make them psycho- 
logically interesting. They 
may not be new; they are 
certainly more intuitive than 
derived. But they are spon- 
taneous, the views of a man of 
action who has done good 
work quietly ; 2 man who has 
had his own definite plot to at- 
tend to, and knows exactly 
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what he has done or failed to 
do for England,—a frontiers- 
man, in fact. 

Men of his type often find 
London vaguely distressing 
after the spaciousness of the 
East: it appears to them like 
a monster that is fed on human 
lives. They see the whole 
machine pulsing and throbbing 
and making earth hideous with 
its discordant din, and they 
know nothing of the springs 
and motives that keep the 
mechanism going. Destiny has 
been tender enough to leave 
them out of the mill. Yet 
they are the men who do the 
work. “Nothing is done in 
London,” say the men from the 
Marches. ‘‘ Whitehall, Pall 
Mall, Westminster? They 
occasionally put in an unintel- 
ligent spoke and thwart us 
with the best intentions.” 

Cross had already swept 
them away in a flood of in- 
vective, when he turned again 
on the men in the street. We 
were watching the crowd from 
the security of a first - floor 
window, and wondering how 
any man could pass his days 
in it without becoming de- 
humanised. Every one looked 
so unhappy and anxious, as if 
they were living under a con- 
tinual strain, which was very 
probably the case. A few 
loitered vacuously by the shop- 
windows, like seaweed drifting 
in a current; while others 
struggled east and _ west, 
pushing one another off the 
pavement in a jarring con- 
flict of aims, each man trying 
to get more out of life than 
another, to deceive, under- 
sell, or outwit him. And one 
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knew that all this which one 
saw on the surface was being 
repeated underground in a 
warren of tunnels and tubes, 
and overhead in a network of 
wires,—the work of men rest- 
lessly striving to communicate 
with one another in their 
efforts to find some peculiar 
need of the organism which 
they can furnish for a price. 

Across the pavement a bun- 
shop was disgorging its anemic 
crowd. “You wouldn’t be- 
lieve,” Cross was saying, “ that 
only a century ago the stock 
these men are sprung from 
fought like Paladins for a 
sentiment. Look at them now! 
Poor devils, what chance have 
they, bred in an atmosphere like 
this, with a policeman round 
the corner,? Naturally they 
look on sudden death as 
phenomenal. Yet nine out of 
ten of the men you see in the 
street believe that, being pro- 
ducts of progress, their servi- 
tude is more dignified than 
that of their forebears in the 
days of feudalism. ‘“ Dark 
ages,” they call them ; and these 
days, when usurers and sweaters 
have ousted the military over- 
lord, they term “enlightened.” 
How many men do you think 
in that crowd can call their 
soul their own? They are all 
bought and sold, driven and 
hurried, dependent on caprice. 
London has become the biggest 
slave - market in the world; 
there is an epic of misery in 
the wake of every self-made 
capitalist. 

“But why gird at London?” 
Isaid. ‘The weakest must go 
under. It is a natural law 
that holds everywhere.” 
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“Yes, but it is the quality 
that makes for fitness that I 
quarrel with. The standards 
of strength and weakness 
change, and the modern stand- 
ard is the presence or absence 
of the shopkeeper’s instinct of 
gain, with or without honour. 
The battle goes to the man 
with the greatest vitality and 
the least scruples, to men who 
never miss a weak spot or hesi- 
tate to strike at it. Every 
generous instinct must be a 
flaw in their armour; every 
human interest must weigh 
them down. Look at that 
man there with the loose green 
overcoat. You can see he has 
pawned the coat underneath it, 
and very likely his shirt. He 
is drifting in the crowd in the 
hope that something may turn 
up; but he feels that his foot- 
hold is slipping, and the threads 
have slipped from his fingers. 
I can imagine him crushed by 
the nightmare of London’s in- 
difference until he would rather 
fall into the hands of cannibals 
than go under in that crowd. 

‘Even those who emerge and 
gain a foothold seem to move 
in continual fear for their 
security, and begin to barricade 
themselves against encroach- 
ment. I ran up against some 
earthworks of the kind this 
morning in a mansion off Fleet 
Street. The buildings filled 
half a street. On the ground 
floor was a smell of new 
mahogany and brass; pale and 
stiff young men sat at desks 
copying and pasting slips into 
a book ; liveried messenger-boys 
were running in and out; a 
lift was ascending and descend- 
ing with awful solemnity ; and 
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a whir of distant machinery 
came from somewhere under- 
ground. How differently, I 
thought, must the sound of 
those engines strike the per- 
manent staff and the outside 
applicant for work. 

“T wanted to find an old 
friend, now the editor of ‘The 
Weekly ——’” (Cross men- 
tioned a successful journal), 
“and drag him off to lunch. 
The offices of ‘The Weekly 
» I was told, were on 
the first floor. ‘Turn to the 
right when you get up the 
stairs,’ a porter told me, 
‘then the first turning to the 
left.’ A hand on the passage 
wall confirmed these direc- 
tions, and I found three doors, 
marked ‘Private,’ ‘Manager, 
“ Weekly ,’’  * Kditor, 
“Weekly ”? I opened 
one, and was confronted by 
two strangers, who stood stiffly 
and glared resentment, as if 











expecting an attack. ‘Smith 
not in, I suppose.’ No 
answer; neither spoke. I 


might have been a conspirator 
detected in a crime. A door 
was flung open on the other 
side of the passage, and an 
excited attendant ran in. 

“«¢ Who is it you want to see, 
sir? Mr Smith? I will in- 
quire, sir. Will you remain in 
the passage?’ 

“ He dived through the door 


marked ‘Private,’ and re- 
appeared. 
“¢Mr Smith is out, sir. 


Will you leave a message? 
I am afraid it is against the 
regulations to give a gentle- 
man’s address.’ 

“These were the men who 
are winning,” Cross explained. 
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“Tt was necessary to secure 
themselves against invasion. 
The attendant ought to have 
been in the passage. I had 
broken through the fortifica- 
tions, and was naturally taken 
for an enemy. Perhaps they 
scented a manuscript, a pro- 
spectus, or an application. The 
precautions were sane enough, 
but Smith missed a good lunch. 

“T don’t know why, but 
those desks and chairs and 
defensive doors reminded me 
of old Wali Muhammad's story 
of going home to his valley 
in the Zakka Khel country 
through the Khuzrogis. When 
he put in for leave he used to 
invent a false route, because he 
was afraid that Firoz of his 
own company would follow him 
up and put an end to the 
tribal blood-feud by sniping 
him on the border. It was not 
good form to settle these things 
in the regiment, or even on the 
Khyber Road. So Wali Mu- 
hammad used to skulk in the 
maize-fields and travel only at 
night. So long as he was in 
the Khuzrogis country he ex- 
isted only on sufferance, like 
most of the men you see here 
in the street; but he always 
had the chance of doing a little 
sniping on his own account, 
and that is where the parallel 
ends. His rifle symbolised the 
primitive way of holding on to 
life and securing his own, and 
it seemed to me a healthier and 
happier one than this London 
skirmishing. All the way down 
the steps, as I passed doors 
behind which disciplined and 
bun-fed clerks were transfer- 
ring accounts from a day-book 
into a ledger, scheming how 
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not to lose their situation, 
with the only idea, it seemed, 
of absorbing one day at the 
desk that they might endure 
countless more, I was thinking 
of the strong sunshine of Kila 
Sher Sang, the rare little green 
patches of terraced maize-fields, 
and the irrepressible camel- 
thorn scrub thrusting its roots 
into the rock. 

“Instead of lunching with 
Smith I came here and ran 
into you, so perhaps it is as 
well, But I am sorrier than 
ever for the men who have to 
climb stairs in search of work. 
The encounter was jarring 
enough as it was, but it would 
have been detestable if I had 
wanted anything from these 
“Weekly ’men. Their air of 
looking round for a policeman 
brought home to me _ the 
tragedy of unemployment more 
forcibly than anything I can 
remember: it made me under- 
stand that money means very 
much more to the unemployed 
than mere food and clothes, 
though these are hard enough 
to come by. 

“Why, I often wonder, don’t 
the submerged, when they have 
nothing to lose, give them- 
selves over to organised loot. 
They seem, if anything, to re- 
spect their conquerors. The 
Napoleon who emerges from 
the crowd he has sweated and 
over-reached comes in for just 
as much awe as if he had won 
his way by the sword. It is 
an odd characteristic this of 
the London crowd, a kind of 
chivalry or Christian altruism 
that makes the partially or 
totally submerged derive pleas- 
ure from the mere contempla- 
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tion of success even where there 
is no hope of contact with it. 
A titled millionaire enters a 
barber’s shop, and an assistant 
on a pound a-week and tips 
is set to shave him. You 
would think the young man 
would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to cut the grandee’s 
throat. Not a bit of it. He 
is proud to touch him, and 
elated at his good fortune for 
the rest of the morning. 
‘That, sir,’ a young barber 
said to me, ‘is Captain Aster- 
isk,—the third captain that ’as 
been in ’ere this morning. 
He belongs to the Duke of 
Asterisk’s family. Perhaps 
you may ’ave met him on a 
military campaign?’” 

I began to be glad that 
Cross had fallen foul of the 
editors. It gave him an im- 
petus. I felt as if the Khyber 
was standing in judgment over 
Fleet Street. 

“Tt is a truly British hair- 
shirt instinct,” he went on,— 
I cannot convey his extra- 
ordinary gift of invective, 
though I recollect enough of 
what he said to be conscious 
that my version of it all is 
merely a paltering imitation,— 
“and it filters through all 
classes. Among the more well- 
to-do one comes across a type 
with whom open admiration 
gives place to the make-believe, 
in which men hover round the 
fold of the elect, repeat second- 
hand gossip about them, reckon 
on third cousinships by mar- 
riage, and affect to regard a 
casual spider’s-thread connec- 
tion as a permanent bridging 
of the gulf. They like to think 
they have come out top in their 
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mélée though they have only 
stuck half way, and this, [ 
fancy, is the only imaginative 
side you will find in the aver- 
age middle-class cockney. 

‘‘Even among the elect there 
are degrees, until the point is 
reached where the hair-shirt 
instinct vanishes. The only 
difference, then, is that the 
degrees are recognised as 
merely artificial decorations 
on a foundation of equality. 
Yet here, too, in the fold 
you will find rings, and an 
honest revolt against exclusion 
even where inclusion would be 
distasteful. There is the emin- 
ent man’s wife, who for im- 
pressment is not above a shift 
to let you know she was born 
in Mayfair, lest you should 
think she could only soar 
there on her husband’s pinions. 
Editers who know us in the 
aggregate better than we know 
ourselves are quick to detect 
the weakness, and profit by an 
open or insidious appeal to it. 

“ And now that the standard 
of popular taste is guided and 
reflected by the halfpenny 
press, it is not difficult to de- 
lineate the Londoner in ag- 
gregate. Every issue of 4 
popular journal must be 4 
sort of glorified edition of his 
tastes and interests, prejudices 
and ideals, boiled down and 
served up in essence, the pro- 
duct representing the point of 
view of the ordinary man, or 
rather the point of view he 
would like to have if he had 
any at all. And if this hideous 
aggregate man, the personi- 
fication of the popular taste, 
ceased to be a composite pic- 
ture of a dozen different kinds 
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of vulgarity, the newspaper 
would cease to exist. 

“One cannot help admiring 
the man who can look into 
that grim physiognomy — a 
Medusa’s head to the sensitive, 
—read the vulgar inwardness 
of it, and reproduce it every 
day, always with the same radi- 
ant smirk of self-sufficiency. 
For, take it which way you 
will, the monster has only two 
grimaces, either combative and 
vicariously intrepid as it leaps 
and shrieks and mafficks on 
the safe side of the ropes, or 
feebly and hysterically sub- 
versive as it indulges in a riot 
of futile declamation and yells 
its aggressive sermon of meek- 
ness. Surely it is an achieve- 
ment in candour for men who 
must have some inkling of 
what is beautiful to present 
Demos with such an exact 
portrait of himself, so that 
Demos rising every morning 
from his bed may hug his 
own image—shake hands with 
himself, so to speak—with a 
semi-bibulous content, and go 
to his desk or counter with the 
complacency that only wine or 
worth inspire. 

“Take the headlines for the 
features,— to preserve the 
metaphor, — the pervading 
sentimentality in Jingo and 
radical alike for the set ex- 
pression of the face, and you 
will be struck more than any- 
thing else by the amazing lack 
of proportion in the linea- 
ments. ‘Duke’s son baptised,’ 
‘Lord Blank’s daughter 
jilted,’ ‘Admiral kicks off,’ 
are human little touches that 
tell their own story, and com- 
ing from men who know what 
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counts, show an admirable sup- 
pression of the salient. 

‘Perhaps it is as well that 
these artists are content to 
produce the same picture every 
day, and do not hope to ex- 
ercise a formative influence on 
the people. For Demos, if he 
is to be saved, has more chance 
of working his own salvation.’ 

Cross leaned out of the win- 
dow. Outside in the street 
the traffic was locked, and the 
sudden lull and cessation of 
wheels seemed to bring him to 
a standstill An enormous 
hearse, with its following of 
mourning-coaches, was causing 
a block. The black plumes, 
the white everlastings, the 
over -caparisoned horses, the 
podgy and histrionic mutes, 
the hideous parade «f the old 
bourgeois conception of woe 
that makes death more terrible 
than pathetic, left him almost 
without words. 

“Look at that,” he moaned, 
raising his shoulders and 
thrusting his hands into his 
pockets with a pressure which 
relieved him of saying that our 
last appearance is the most 
unnatural of all—that the 
manner of it crystallises the 
substance of our ideals, and 
is the last triumph of sunless- 
ness. 

Cross called a waiter and lit 
one of his pungent Burma 
cigars. We drank, but we 
were sunk in gloom. 

Perhaps in lonely parts of 
the earth our illusions will 
come back to us, and London 
will appeal to us again, as we 
think only of its pleasant back- 
waters, and forget the ugliness 
of the main stream. 
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THE CAKE OF MITHRIDATES. 


BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


QUENCHED is the fire on Autumn’s hearth, 
The ingle vacant, hushed the song ; 

But the resolved, consistent earth, 
And nature, tolerant and strong, 


Serenely wait the ordered change 
Of times and tides. Ten thousand years 
Of day and night, the scope and range 
Of liberal seasons: smiles and tears 


Of June and April; brumal storm, 
Autumnal calm, and flower and fruit: 
These are the rich content, the form 
Of nature’s mind; these constitute 


The academe and discipline, 

The joust and knightly exercise, 
The culture of the earth wherein 

The earth’s profound composure lies. 


This wisdom of the earth excels 
The craft and skill of every age. 

Hear now the tale the Persian tells 
Of Mithridates, king and mage :— 


The whole divan extolled his powers : 
They said the soil revered him so, 

That, if he planted sawdust, flowers 
Of every hue would promptly grow. 


“So be it!” quoth the King of kings: 
“Bring hither sweepings of the street, 

Chaff, sawdust, money, jewels, rings, 

And fifty grains of summer wheat.” 
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He sowed them in a fertile bed, 
And set a guard about the plot 

Both day and night: “Although,” he said, 
“The earth is honest, men are not.” 


The wheat betimes began to grow: 

In shame, as in a mordant steeped, 
The viziers, sulking in a row, 

Beheld at length the harvest reaped. 


Said then the king, “A sheaf! Proceed: 
Thresh, winnow, grind it, bolt and bake, 
And bring with all convenient speed 
Of leavened bread a goodly cake. 


“For you, my worthy viziers—come! 

The marvellous crops you promised me?” 
The whole perturbed divan, as dumb 

As oysters, felt indeed at sea. 


“Ha!” cried the king, “when shall we laugh 
At prodigies great nature grants 

Almighty monarchs? Fruit of chaff, 
Where is it? Where, my sawdust-plants? 


“The vine and vintage of my gold? 
My silver-bushes, where are they? 

My coin should yield a hundredfold 
By nature’s lavish usury ! 


“My fragrant banks of posied rings 

Where diamonds blossom, show me; show 
In arbours where the bulbul sings 

A branch of budding rubies glow. 


“My jewel-orchards, money-shrubs ? 
Perhaps they’re sprouting underground ? 

My cash, at least, among the grubs— 

My cash and gems! Let them be found! 
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“Dig, viziers, dig!” The viziers dug: 
Among the deep roots of the grain, 
With here an earthworm, there a slug 





They found the treasure sowed in vain 


And all the sweepings of the street, 
The chaff, the rubbish—like a jest 
Forgiven, forgotten! So discreet 
Is nature’s kindly alkahest. 


Then every vizier lost his nerve, 
Expecting death, a prompt despatch. 
But Mithridates said, ‘‘ Observe 
How great the soil is: bulbuls hatch 


“The cuckoo’s eggs, whereas the earth 
Ignores the costliest stone to feed 

With chosen fare and bring to birth 
The soul of aay honest seed. 


“The earth is true and harbours not 
Imposture: all your flattering lies 
Are buried in this garden-plot ; 
Be genuine if you would be wise.” 


With that the baker, breathing spice, 
Produced the cake hot from the fire, 

And every vizier ate a slice, 

Resolving to be less a liar. 
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FRENCH politics must always 
puzzle the outsider who fails 
to grasp the nature of the 
differences that separate the 
many groups into which 
parties are divided. They are, 
to all appearances, so antagon- 
istic to each other that amal- 
gamation seems absolutely im- 
possible. In the old days there 
were Legitimists who wished 
to return to the white flag of 
the House of Bourbon, Legiti- 
mists who rallied to the tri- 
color of the Republic, Orlean- 
ists, Bonapartists, Left Centre, 
Republicans pure and simple, 
Radicals, and Socialists. These 
various groups often united 
with their opposite extremes 
to turn out the Government of 
the day, and Ministries followed 
upon one another with startling 
rapidity. M. Jules Ferry was, 
however, able later on to hold 
office for two years with the 
help of the Opportunists ; 
whilst M. Jules Méline was 
equally successful once he had 
formed a strong “Country 
Party” of “Progréssiste” Re- 
publicans, whose Protectionist 
leanings enabled them to de- 
pend upon the general support 
of the Right. The principle of 
Republican concentration did 
not come into force until 1889, 
when M. Waldeck Rousseau 
formed his Ministry. He in- 
duced a section of his own 
party, the “ Progréssistes,” to 
join the Left, the Radicals, the 
**Radicaux-Socialistes,” and the 
Socialists, and form a Govern- 
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ment of Republican Defence, 
consisting of such extreme ele- 
ments as General de Gallifet 
on the one side and M. Mille- 
rand, the “Socialist hostage,” 
on the other. This “ Republi- 
can Bloc” has held together, 
with a few variations of little 
importance, down to the present 
day. On the other side the 
old parties, the Royalists, the 
Bonapartists, and those Catho- 
lics who, at the bidding of Pope 
Leo XIII., had rallied to the 
Republic, have joined with the 
Nationalists and those “ Pro- 
gréssistes” Republicans who 
were opposed to the anti-cleri- 
cal policy of the “Bloc” in 
forming the Opposition. 
These various parties re- 
mained as they were, divided 
into “Blocards” and “anti- 
Blocards,” at the last General 
Election, with some slight dif- 
ferences. On the one side the 
Royalists and “ Ralliés” united 
with those few Bonapartists 
who had not become National- 
ists in forming the “Action 
Libérale,” whose policy was one 
of resistance to all attacks upon 
the Church ; whilst on the other 
the Socialists who had split up 
into Ministerialists and anti- 
Ministerialists reunited in April 
1904 as a separate party under 
M. Jaurés’ leadership. There 
were to be no more hostages 
like M. Millerand in a “bour- 
geois ” Ministry, and the Social- 
ists were to resume their orig- 
inal independence. This atti- 
tude has been confirmed by the 
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large Radical majority at the 
General Election, which makes 
the Cabinet independent of all 
Socialist support, and by the 
return of that old stalwart, 
M., Jules Guesde, whose strong 
personality exercises a restrain- 
ing influence on the Ministerial 
tendencies of M. Jaurés.! 
France differs from England 
in its internal organisation, 
which places at the disposal 
of the Government of the 
day a vast machinery which 
more than counterbalances the 
“swing of the pendulum.” 
The Minister of the Interior 
is represented in each “dé- 
partement” by the préfet and 
in each arrondissement by the 
sous-préfet, whose duty it is 
not only to act as official 
representatives of the Central 
Executive, but also to serve 
as political agents of the 
Ministry in office. They, in 
their turn, are kept in touch 
with all that goes on in each 
commune by the “délégués,” 
a body of men who have no 
official position whatever, but 
who are rewarded for their 
good work either out of the 
Secret Service Fund or by the 
promise of a Government ap- 
pointment. It may be alleged 
that M. Clémenceau undertook 
in March last that this system 
would be abolished; but there 
is ample evidence that they not 
only served an extremely use- 
ful purpose at the last General 
Election, but that they still 
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continue to flourish. They 
keep the Administration in 
touch with the political lean- 
ings of their neighbours, and 
are able, when occasion arises, 
to barter the concession of 
some small Government pat- 
ronage for the vote of the 
petitioner. This system creates 
a ramification throughout the 
whole of France, which sup- 
plies the Administration with 
vast means of exercising polit- 
ical influence and of bring- 
ing heavy pressure to bear at 
bye- and at general elections, 

This préfectoral organisation 
owes its creation to the great 
Napoleon, who, however, had 
no occasion to use it for elec- 
tioneering purposes. It was 
therefore not applied, in its 
extreme sense, until after the 
“Coup d’Etat” of December 
1851. The “ Assemblée Légis- 
lative” had to be chosen by 
universal suffrage, and that 
suffrage had to be guided into 
the desired channels. Elec- 
tions were, it is true, declared 
to be absolutely free, but their 
freedom was only nominal. 
Opposition candidates were 
also invited to stand, but 
their action was hampered on 
all sides. Public, and even 
private, meetings were out of 
the question, for Opposition 
meetings could be dispersed 
by the police. All printers 
were under State control, and 
knew that if they printed 
anything that was unpleasant 





1 Since the above was written M. Clémenceau has formed his Cabinet, and 
appointed M. René Viviani, independent Socialist député for the 5th Arrondisse- 
ment of the Seine, Minister of Labour. M. Jaurés has advocated an independent 
support of the new Government; but it is too soon to predict how long this 


will last. 
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to the authorities their licences 
could be withdrawn at any 
moment. The distribution of 
election addresses, political 
circulars, and leaflets came 
under the “Loi sur le Col- 
portage,” and was severely 
supervised. The liberty of the 
Press was also under restraint. 
On the other hand, the official 
candidate was publicly recom- 
mended to the electors, and his 
campaign furthered in every 
way by the authorities. Con- 
stituencies were also shame- 
lessly gerrymandered to pre- 
vent accidents, and the pressure 
was so strong that at the 
General Election of February 
29, 1852, only eight members 
of the Opposition were re- 
turned, as against 253 devoted 
supporters of Louis Napoleon. 
These tactics were followed 
by the Government at the 
General Elections of 1857 and 
1863, but with diminishing 
vigour on each successive oc- 
casion. By 1869 the liberal- 
isation of the Empire had so 
increased that the pressure 
was very much relaxed, and 
the Opposition grew both in 
power and in numbers. In 
1870 France was so thoroughly 
disorganised that little or no 
pressure was exerted from 
above, military services were 
considered before all others, 
and a Royalist majority was 
returned to the Chamber. In 
1876 an ineffectual attempt was 
made to revive the principle of 
the official candidature ; but it 
was unsuccessful, chiefly owing 
to the constitutional prejudices 
of the Duc de Broglie himself, 
and the Opposition triumphed 
VOL, CLXXX.—NO, MXCIV. 
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all along the line. Since then 
each successive Government has 
shown an increasing tendency 
to exert its influence at the 
elections. True, there has been 
no attempt to revive the drastic 
methods of the Second Empire ; 
but the French peasants’ great 
ambition is to remain at peace 
with the Government, and the 
pressure at its disposal is amply 
sufficient to secure at least 
some continuity in the policy 
of the Cabinet holding office 
when the elections take place. 

It must be remembered that 
there are some 680,000 Govern- 
ment officials in France, and 
that their obvious interest is 
to vote and canvass for the 
Ministerial candidate, if they 
wish to safeguard their own 
promotion. The préfet’s re- 
port on their merits has great 
weight, and they know that 
any influence they exert to 
secure the success of the official 
candidate must tell in their 
favour when a vacancy occurs. 
If the préfet does not inter- 
fere, the délégué is always on 
the spot, ready to supply the 
requisite information. Ample 
evidence was furnished during 
the “scandale des fiches” how 
every private personal detail 
relating to an officer in the 
Army was considered when his 
promotion was due, and that 
such questions as his habitual 
presence at or absence from 
church; the schools, whether 
lay, clerical, or Jesuit, frequented 
by his children ; and the names 
and politics of his greatest 
friends, were important fact- 
ors in determining whether he 
should get his step or be passed 

3F 
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over. The story was then told 
of how 12,000 “ fiches” or slips 
of paper were filled up through- 
out the country, in answer to 
the series of questions put at 
the instigation of the “Grand 
Orient” of France. The same 
policy now permeates the whole 
civil service, and the claims of 
a Government official must be 
absolutely irresistible to enable 
him to disregard these reports 
upon his political and religious 
views. Beyond this, the right 
to sell stamps and tobacco, the 
positions of road-mender, of 
schoolmaster, or of postman, de- 
pend upon the good word of 
the préfet, the sous-préfet, and 
especially of the délégué. 

Colonel Rousset, late Re- 
publican Nationalist Deputy 
for the Meuse, gave a graphic 
description of the power 
wielded by the délégué in a 
letter to the ‘Gaulois’ of 16th 
May :— 

“One knows from other sources 
that the labourer who loses an animal 
by accident or through sickness has a 
right to State assistance. This is, 
alas! but a theoretical right, and one 
to which the Government pays no 
attention unless on good security. I 
see here the ‘visa’ of the eternal 
‘délégué.’ The case is similar where 
soldiers wish to obtain leave so as to 
get in their harvest, to go home on 
ong furlough, or where postpone- 
ments are desired for members of the 
territorial army or of the reserve. 
Pensions to old soldiers are dealt 
with in a similar fashion. All these 
favours are = in abundance to 
supporters and refused without mercy 


to political opponents. Since General 
André has withdrawn from the mili- 
tary authorities their right of appeal, 
to give it exclusively to the préfets, 
these favours which in most cases 
— to be an absolute right have 

en 


transformed into political 
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weapons of the most abject and 
disgraceful character. I need hardly 
add the shower of such decorations 
as the ‘palmes académiques,’ the 

ireaux (mérite agricole), and the 
ong-service medals which fall upon 
chests carefully chosen, sometimes to 
the great amazement of the recipients 
themselves, who ask themselves what 
can be their right to such distinc- 
tions. . . . All this is slow but sure 
corruption, against which neither 
principles, programmes, nor even the 
course of events, can prevail. One 
can hardly be surprised if it puts an 
end to the most devoted efforts and 
paralyses everywhere the best of 
goodwill.” 

Beyond this, powerful inter- 
ests know that their success or 
failure often depends upon their 
political convictions. A village 
or a town wants the exten- 
sion of a local railway, the 
opening of a road, or the con- 
struction of a bridge. Par- 
liament has almost unlimited 
power in these matters, and 
parliamentary support is given 
to those who are politically 
loyal. To take an instance: In 
1902 the town of Moutiers, in 
Savoy, wished to secure a rail- 
way to Bourg-Saint- Maurice, 
The Government gave the 
people to understand, a fort- 
night before the election, that 
their decision hung in the bal- 
ance, and that the determining 
factor would be the return of 
M. Empereur, who was a sup- 
porter of M. Waldeck Rousseau’s 
Cabinet. Needless to say, he 
was elected by a majority of 
1169 votes. 

In the face of all this press- 
ure, a candidate finds more 
and more difficulty in fighting 
against this official hierarchy 
and influence unless he has 
untold wealth at his command 
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or can rely upon the strong 
political convictions—whether 
socialist or clerical—of his con- 
stituents. Much greater polit- 
ical freedom exists in the large 
towns, and in those rural con- 
stituencies whose population is 
sufficiently dense to make them 
more or less independent ; but 
the position of the Ministry is 
almost unassailable in two- 
thirds of rural France. 

Then again, it must be re- 
membered that subordinate 
Government officials have often 
considerable influence in their 
way. They can, without be- 
traying their trust, render 
valuable services to their 
neighbours. The village post- 
man is a most useful canvasser. 
He is the confidential secretary 
of the illiterate voter. When 
his son is away on military 
service, he writes to him at the 
parents’ dictation, and reads 
his reply to them. He also 
keeps those who live in out- 
lying districts in touch with 
the great world beyond, by 
retailing all the news. When 
he brings the voting-paper, he 
can put in a word for his own 
candidate: “Celui 1a, c’est le 
bon.” More need not be said, 
for he is an important person- 
age, and must be conciliated. 
The political leanings of these 
illiterate voters are also very 
indefinite, and they wish to 
make him some return for all 
his kindness to them. He, on 
his side, wants promotion or 
higher pay, and it goes without 
saying that he almost invari- 
ably works for the Ministerial 
candidate. It has often been 
said that France is the most 
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Ministerial country in Europe, 
and this is eminently true of 
its agricultural constituencies. 
The Comte de Paris once asked 
a strong supporter what were 
the political sentiments of his 
“département.” ‘ Monseign- 
eur,” was the reply, “ once your 
Majesty has been proclaimed 
King of France, it will be the 
most loyal supporter of your 
Royal House.” 

The Opposition candidate is 
therefore most materially handi- 
capped in his fight against a 
supporter of the Ministry ; but 
if he is prepared to work hard 
to get himself thoroughly 
known, and above all to make 
friends, his position is by no 
means hopeless. In most cases 
he comes forward a few weeks 
or months before the election, 
and the constituency has by 
then made up its mind. Or- 
ganisation is not so effective as 
it is with us. The Frenchman 
objects to be organised, and, in 
most parts of France, political 
associations and clubs have 
little or no influence. In many 
constituencies the paid regis- 
tration or political agent is 
unknown. Until 1874 the 
register was made up by the 
mayor alone; but he is now 
assisted by a representative of 
the préfet and a representative 
of the municipality. The re- 
vision takes place during the 
first ten days of each year. A 
voter whose name has been 
struck off the register, or 
whose claim has been disal- 
lowed, may appeal to the com- 
mission which has done s0; 
but on this occasion it is 
reinforced by the addition of 
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two more members of the 
municipal council. A further 
appeal lies in the “juge de 
paix,” whose decision may be 
reviewed by the “Cour de 
Cassation.” Revising barris- 
ters are unknown, and it there- 
fore occasionally happens, es- 
pecially in the South, that there 
are more voters on the register 
than there are male residents 
in the district. 

A candidate without any 
organisation of his own is 
seriously handicapped, but even 
without Government influence 
he may yet beat a strong 
Ministerial Deputy, as was done 
by the Prince de Tarente at 
the last General Election in 
the fourth arrondissement of 
Bordeaux. The two great 
factors in the Gironde are the 
‘Petite Gironde,’ the Oppor- 
tunist paper, and the ‘France 
du Sud-Ouest,’ which runs the 
Socialist and Radical-Socialist 
list. The Prince de Tarente, 
eldest son of the Duc de la 
Trémoille, was on neither of 
these lists, and was actively op- 
posed by the ‘ Petite Gironde,’ 
whose proprietor was a great 
friend of M. Romain Videau, the 
sitting member. The Prince 
de Tarente had personally no 
interests in the constituency, 
beyond having married the 
daughter of the proprietor of 
Chateau Margaux, and he was 
unknown to the vast majority 
of the electors. His first step 
was to stand for the muni- 
cipal council of Margaux, 
where his wife’s family in- 
fluence, assisted by great per- 
sonal popularity, secured his 
return by a large majority. 
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His election as mayor of 
Margaux was an _ obvious 


sequel. He then stood for the 
“ Conseil d’Arrondissement,” 
and through these two con- 
tests made many friends and 
acquaintances. From this time 
onwards his work was steady 
and continuous. He spent six 
months every year at Chateau 
Margaux, leaving home at eight 
o'clock every morning in his 
motor, and only getting back 
at six o'clock in the evening. 
At the outset of his campaign 
all the wiseacres regarded his 
prospects as hopeless, for he 
was a stranger, and it was 
assumed that the local Re- 
publicans would distrust one 
of his name and birth. As 
time went on people realised 
that he was genuinely in 
earnest. France is the home 
of the travelling tradesman. 
Bakers wander from house to 
house, leaving their long rolls 
of bread, whose numbers they 
cut upon a wooden tally as they 
deliver them; and tailors take 
their patterns with them and 
measure their customers at 
home. Besides these there 
were coal-merchants, pedlars, 
and the agents of co-operative 
societies, whose friendship he 
was able to win. All these 
men proved to be invaluable 
canvassers. He often gave 
them a lift, and waited outside 
in his motor whilst they sang 
his praises indoors and got 
the voter to allow them to 
introduce him. When the 
election was at hand _ he 
divided his constituency into 
three parts— the suburbs of 
Bordeaux, the “Landes,” and 
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the vineyards. Each one of 
these divisions had different 
interests, and was therefore 
handed over to a different 
agent. In addition, he secured 
the assistance of a journalist 
who brought out a daily 
paper in his interest, and of 
a private secretary who not 
only attended to his corres- 
pondence but acted as his 
representative when  neces- 
sary. He was not allowed to 
hold political meetings so-called 
until within a few weeks of 
the General Election; but this 
did not prevent him from 
giving lectures on economic or 
historical subjects, at which a 
question might be put to him 
by an elector on a question of 
more immediate political in- 
terest, without transgressing 
the law. Although he stood 
as a Republican, he did not 
receive any support from the 
Government ; for his chief op- 
ponent was not only the sitting 
member, but a Ministerialist 
and a Freemason. Beyond 
this, the most marked differ- 
ence between the two candid- 
ates was that the Prince was 
a Free Trader, who wished to 
return to the system of com- 
mercial treaties in the interests 
of the wine-growers, whilst M. 
Videau was a strong Protec- 
tionist. The préfet took no 
active part on either side, as 
both candidates were Repub- 
licans, and the Prince de 
Tarente was not running in 
active opposition to the Gov- 
ernment; but M. Videau, the 
sitting member, was able 
to claim as a Freemason 
the hearty co-operation of all 
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the subordinate officials, the 
“ délégués,” and the masonic 
lodges. The Prince de Tarente 
worked steadily and unremit- 
tingly for three whole years. 
During the last six weeks he 
had not only a meeting every 
evening, lasting often from 
8.30 or 9 until past midnight, 
but spoke at all hours on the 
Sunday. This was bound to 
tell in the long-run, and he was 
eventually returned by a ma- 
jority of 200 votes over his 
Radical, Radical - Socialist, and 
Radical competitors, the sitting 
member coming next, in a min- 
ority of 1800 votes. Since his 
return he has not only steadily 
supported the Government, es- 
pecially against the Socialists, 
but he has continued his work 
in the constituency. This gen- 
eral support of the Govern- 
ment gives him some claim to 
Ministerial acquiescence in the 
future. As a Royalist or as a 
Conservative he would probably 
have been beaten ; but he gives 
ample guarantees to the pro- 
perty-vote that one who has 
his stake in the country will con- 
sider their interests, and their 
support is secure. His position 
is therefore unassailable, and 
it is very probable that were 
there an election to-morrow 
he would have a majority 
of several thousand votes as 
against all comers. 

The moral is not far to seek. 
If a Freemason can be beaten 
in so Ministerial a constituency 
by an independent opponent, a 
Conservative who is prepared 
to do hard continuous work in 
an urban constituency, or in a 
rural district where the popula- 
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tion is independent of Minis- 
terial influences, may by steady 
plodding win a seat, hitherto 
regarded as hopeless; but 
nothing will be done to destroy 
the force of the Republican 
“Bloc” until the Opposition 
realises that no victory can be 
won by spasmodic spurts, or 
by choosing their candidates 
hastily on the eve of the poll. 
In those exceptional cases where 
a candidate begins his canvass 
a couple of years in advance, 
and works without giving him- 
self any rest, wonders can be 
achieved, even by such a Royal- 
ist as the Marquis de Pomereu 
at Rouen, where he has con- 
verted the most Radical divi- 
sion of the town into a Con- 
servative stronghold, and was 
returned at the last election by 
@ majority of 5502 votes. 

The actual work of the elec- 
tion, during which purely poli- 
tical meetings can be held, is 
compressed into the three 
weeks preceding the poll. A 
political meeting is a very 
formal business indeed. Out- 
side election time two electors 
must give either the mayor, 
or, in large towns, the “ préfet 
de police,” twenty-four hours’ 
notice; but once the contest 
has begun, two hours’ notice 
is enough. Women and child- 
ren rarely attend except when 
the meeting is in the open air. 
In many cases no one is ad- 
mitted unless he can produce 
his “carte d’électeur,” and 
meetings are therefore as a 
rule far more orderly than 
they are with us. Once the 
meeting has assembled, either 
the candidate or a supporter 
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may appoint, or the meeting 
itself may elect, the chairman, 
two assessors, and a secretary. 
These four officials constitute 
the “bureau,” and are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of 
order. Where the meeting 
elects its bureau this is gener- 
ally done by acclamation. If 
there are several favourites the 
strongest lungs carry the day. 
These meetings are occasionally 
“‘contradictoire,” and the op- 
ponents are invited to hear the 
candidate and reply to him. 
When their time comes each 
one of them raises his hand 
in turn and says, “Je demande 
la parole.” The “réunion con- 
tradictoire” is a wonderful in- 
stitution in its way. Though 
passions run high, especially 
in the South, these meetings 
are as a rule very orderly, 
for the audience really wishes 
to hear the speakers. There 
are naturally a few interrup- 
tions, but they are generally 
suppressed. A witty inter- 
ruption is of course always 
popular. Thus at Bordeaux 
there were two candidates for 
one of the divisions: M. Chau- 
met, a writer on the staff of 
the ‘Petite Gironde,’ and M. 
Grossard, a local barrister. 
M. Chaumet was being carried 
away by his native enthusiasm, 
when one of his supporters 
drawled out with his southern 
accent, ‘Ne te fati-gué pas, 
Chaumet, tu vas passer.” 

Grossard followed, and the 
same old man stopped one of 
his most eloquent passages 
with, “Ne te fati-gué pas, 
Grossard, tu ne vas _ pas 
passer ’—a forecast which was 
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justified by the event. On 
another occasion the writer 
assisted at a “réunion contra- 
dictoire” at Toulouse. At 
8.30 the “Café” was packed 
from floor to ceiling, so much so 
that it was almost impossible 
to get in. The three candi- 
dates followed one another in 
proper order. The Socialist 
was well received, for it was 
his own meeting. The Pro- 
gréssiste, who came next, was 
very long-winded and con- 
stantly repeating himeelf. 
Some enthusiasts got excited ; 
but they were silenced by the 
audience, who told them that if 
he was not given fair-play he 
would go on speaking until four 
in the morning. The Radical 
Socialist, the ablest of the 
three, concluded the proceed- 
ings at half-past one in the 
morning. There was no dis- 
turbance of any kind, though 
feeling ran high and drinks 
were served all through the 
evening. 

Tradition has always fav- 
oured orderly meetings, but 
disturbances will occur, especi- 
ally in the South and in the 
mining districts. In these 
cases, when the meeting has 
got absolutely out of control, 
the bureau may appeal to 
the mayor or the “préfet de 
police” to uphold order. This 
official then ascends the plat- 
form and puts on his scarf of 
office. He thus becomes the 


representative of authority and 
may call in the military to 
clear the room. Any one who 
refuses to obey orders is then 
liable to arrest and imprison- 
It must be added that 


ment. 
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the absence of children is most 
effective in securing a fair 
hearing for all speakers. 

The elections all take place 
on the same day, always on a 
Sunday. First the bureau, 
consisting of the mayor or 
other presiding officer and his 
assessors, is constituted. Each 
voter has to produce his “ carte 
d’électeur,” and his name is 
sought on the register. He 
then drops into the ballot-box 
either a blank sheet of paper 
on which he has written the 
name of his candidate, or one 
on which the name has been 
already printed. The success- 
ful candidate must not only 
poll a majority of the votes 
actually recorded, but even 
where there is no contest he 
must secure one-sixth of the 
total number of votes inscribed 
on the register. If he fails in 
either of these respects, he 
must face a second ballot on 
the Sunday next but one after 
the first ballot. This is gen- 
erally fought between the two 
candidates who have recorded 
the largest number of votes on 
the first occasion, the other 
candidates usually asking their 
supporters to give their votes 
this time to the one for whom 
they have most sympathy. 

There may be less organisa- 
tion in France previous to an 
election, but far more energy 
must be displayed on the day 
of the poll to secure perfect 
fair-play. Frauds are by no 
means unusual; indeed it has 
often been said, “Le midi est 
le pays de la fraude électorale.”’ 
Ballot-boxes have been stuffed 
with fictitious votes, and this 
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practice is facilitated by the 
use of blank voting - papers 
which cannot be checked by 
reference to the counterfoil. 
The voter gives his name, it 
is true, to be verified; but in 
large constituencies and in 
great centres of population 
this is by no means easy. 
Personation agents are absol- 
utely essential; but this is not 
all. Every stage of the voting 
and counting must be watched. 
In some cases, notably in that 
of Carmaux, all the watching in 
the world proved superfluous. 
The seat of M. Jaurés, the Soci- 
alist leader, was in jeopardy, 
and the Mayor of Carmaux 
- took every care to secure his 
return. On a previous occa- 
sion it was suspected that the 
ballot-boxes had been stuffed, 
and the Marquis de Solages had 
his friends on the spot to pre- 
vent the repetition of this trick. 
The mayor was, however, too 
clever for the local Conserva- 
tives. He refused to open the 
poll until the military had 
arrived, and then cleared the 
room, The poll was then kept 
open until far beyond the legal 
hour. The Conservative can- 
didate had all his counters 
present in the room, but not 
one of them was allowed to 
act, and the counting was done 
by his political opponents. 
Although M. Jaurés had 
made himself extremely un- 
popular in his constituency, 
and was defeated in the great 
majority of his polling dis- 
tricts, the suspicious unanimity 
of the town of Carmaux over- 
rode the hostile majorities else- 
where. The result was made 
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all the more questionable by 
the action of the majority of 
the Chamber, which refused to 
allow any inquiry to be held 
into the conduct of this elec- 
tion. Many other instances 
might be furnished, but the 
evidence is not always so con- 
clusive. Complaints are in- 
numerable, but the fact that 
they have to be decided by a 
party vote prevents them from 
being put to an open test, 
which would be conclusive one 
way or the other. 

Each candidate’s election 
must not only be declared 
valid by the bureau appointed 
by the Chamber to inquire 
and take evidence, but this 
decision must be confirmed by 
the Chamber itself. In many 
cases partiality is exhibited, 
for the temptation to confirm 
the elections of supporters and 
to annul those of opponents is 
very great. Even where the 
bureau has declared an elec- 
tion valid, the Chamber may 
reverse its decision. This hap- 
pened in the case of Count 
Boni de Castellane, whose 
election had been thoroughly 
sifted by the “bureau.” They 
had dismissed the charges 
against him as trivial and 
ratified his election. He had, 
however, incurred the enmity 
of a certain section of his own 
party and of some of the more 
independent members of the 
House, who did not turn up 
to support him. Though the 
decision of the “bureau” was 
upheld by many of his op- 
ponents who wished to see 
some semblance of fair-play, 
he failed to secure the requisite 











number of votes to retain his 
seat. Since then he has gone 
back to his constituency, who 
have materially increased his 
former majority. It must, 
however, be recognised that, 
notwithstanding the existence 
of glaring abuses, there have 
been cases where the election 
of opponents has been ratified 
and even those of supporters 
annulled, but the latter is 
not very common. Impartial 
Frenchmen still wish for some 
reform in the present pro- 
cedure, and the reference of 
election to a fairer tribunal 
than a partisan majority. 

I have endeavoured to sum- 
marise some of the most salient 
features of a French General 
Election. We may congratu- 
late ourselves that we are not 
as other men, and that our 
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parliamentary system enjoys 
all the advantages of long 
precedent through centuries 
of constitutional development ; 
but we are by no means per- 
fect. We may argue that in 
many respects we furnish our 
Continental neighbours with 
an admirable example of how 
general elections ought to be 
organised and fought, how 
votes should be recorded and 
their verdict determined; but 
it is never too late to learn 
from others. All impartial 
observers will find blots in 
our own procedure, which can 
only be removed by studying 
the practice of other countries, 
and adopting those improve- 
ments and advantages of which 
they give us from time to time 
salient examples. 
V. Hussey WALSH. 























THERE was a man named 
Angus, in Auchenbrae, in the 
island of Dorn, who had no 
courage. He was a quiet, 
kind man—very respectable 
in every way, and, moreover, 
there was something in his 
face that was good to look 
upon; but, as the people said, 
“What was that, when he had 
not as much as the heart of a 
chicken?” If a storm came 
on when the boats were at the 
herring - fishing, Angus was 
useless. While others were 
working as if they had the 
strength of seven, he would 
be lying in the bottom of the 
boat trembling and saying his 
prayers, and though the water 
was pouring in, he could not 
as much as lift a finger to 
bale it out. At last no crew 
would take him to sea with 
them. They said he was no 
man, and would bring bad 
luck to any boat. 

In every kind of danger he 
was the same, and the men 
of Dorn, who were very cour- 
/ @geous on sea and land, came 
at last to have a great con- 
tempt for him. He became 
a byword in the island; and 
children who were frightened 
to go to sleep up in the loft 
in the dark came to know 
his name. ‘“ Hoots-toots,” their 
mothers would say to them, 
“you have no more courage 
than Angus Auchenbrae.” 

Some blamed his mother 
for Angus’s great fault. He 
had been very sickly in his 
youth, and she had kept him 
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like a baby after he was a big 
lad—guarding him from every 
word as well as from every 
breath of wind; and when 
at last she saw what she had 
made of him, it was too late to 
put it right. She would not 
admit that there was anything 
wrong with him, but in her 
heart she was always hoping 
that he would become like other 
people. “Those that laugh at 
him the most,” said she to 
herself, “‘ have little more cour- 
age than himself if all were 
known.” 

His wife was a nice, quiet 
woman, and the worst that 
was ever said about her was 
that she married such a poor 
coward as Angus Auchenbrae, 
who could not even get a boat 
to take him to the herring- 
fishing. She came of a cour- 
ageous family herself, and 
would have nothing to say to 
him at first, because of the 
name he had; but he was so 
overcome with grief, and was 
so nice in every other way, 
and, moreover, her heart was 
so much with him, that she 
married him at last, and there 
was nothing but the one thing 
between them, though that 
one thing caused her more 
sorrow than she ever admitted 
to any one. She always made 
a pretence in the house that 
Angus was as brave as other 
men; but she knew well that 
he was not, and the pretence 
stabbed him to the heart. His 
children were nice children, and 
his boys would fight fiercely 
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with other boys who said a 
word against their father. 
Still, they too knew that what 
was said was the truth. 

If those who belonged 
to Angus Auchenbrae were 
ashamed of him at times, that 
was nothing to the trouble he 
had himself. So greatly did 
he feel the difference between 
himself and others, that he 
would hardly go among his 
neighbours, but kept almost 
always to himself, and went 
about with his eyes on the 
ground as if he knew what 
was being said of him. It 
seemed to him as if he was 
the helpless victim of a terrible 
affliction that poisoned every- 
thing to him; for however 
much he might resolve and 
determine to be brave and 
manly at the next opportunity, 
yet always at the first hint 
of danger his knees began to 
tremble, and he was weak and 
useless till it was all past. 
And so the years went on, and 
Angus was the same Angus 
still when his hair was turning 
grey. 

There was one strange thing 
about him that for a long time 
no one knew of except his wife. 
He was a bard, and his songs 
were all about battle and war- 
fare, and were so spirited and 
fine, and had such a breath of 
courage and glory in them, 
that they might have stirred 
an army. When his wife saw 
them first, she could hardly 
believe that Angus had written 
them, and she was so proud 
of them that he could hardly 
prevent her from telling every 
one about them. He had to 
beseech and command her to 
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do nothing of the sort, and at 
last she agreed to keep the 
secret, though indeed she was 
burning to let it out; for she 
thought that if people only 
knew what songs Angus had 
written, they would believe 
that he had after all some 
kind of courage that proved 
he was not such a coward 
as they thought. “For,” said 
she to herself, “if a man can 
make what will stir others tc 
courage, is not that as good 
as though he had it himself?” 

Angus Auchenbrae’s wife 
had a brother called Neil, who 
was a famous brave man in a 
boat ; and Neil had a wife with 
a very sharp tongue, and Neil’s 
wife and Angus’s wife did not 
get on very well. They would 
go to see each other very often, 
but before long they would 
come upon something on which 
they did not agree; and Neil’s 
wife would say something 
sharp, and Angus’s wife would 
answer her, and they would 
go on speaking till they had 
begun to “cast up” to each 
other things that would have 
been better left alone. 

One day things were hot 
between them, and Neil’s wife 
“cast up” how Angus had 
no courage, and how different 
he was from Neil; and in her 
anger Angus’s wife “let out” 
about the songs. “Songs!” 
cried the other, and began 
laughing. ‘ Poorsongs! Who 
would go to battle singing the 
songs of Angus Auchenbrae?” 
This was so true that the other 
had no answer for it; but she 
was so foolish, poor woman, 
that she got up and went to 
her husband’s big chest and 
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took out a bundle of songs 
from the little wooden com- 
partment at the side where he 
kept them. “Read these!” 
she cried, “and see if they 
are poor songs, and if Angus 
Auchenbrae is the man you 
think him.” 

Neil’s wife would not wait 
to read them, but she was filled 
with curiosity and became very 
civil, and took them away with 
her, promising no harm should 
come to them; and no sooner 
was she gone than Angus’s wife 
began to be frightened at what 
she had done. “Never mind,” 
she said to herself at last, “I 
will go for them myself to- 
morrow and tell her not to 
say a word about them; and 
if it should be whispered that 
such things were made, people 
will perhaps think better of 
the one that made them.” 

Neil’s wife went home and 
she looked at the songs, and 
that night a number of people 
chanced to come in, and they 
had a great céilidh* round the 
fire, and to pass the time she 
showed them the work of 
Angus; and when they read 
the songs and saw the differ- 
ence there was between them 
and the man that made them, 
they had such a merry night as 
they had not had for a long time. 

It so chanced that Angus 
himself went that night to see 
Neil, and when he came to 
the door he heard such roars 
of laughter that he stood a 
moment on the threshold, and 
as he stood he heard a lad 
reading a song he had made 
about courage in a storm, and 
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all shouting with mirth as they 
listened. He turned and went 
home, and his wife gave a 
cry at the sight of him. 
“Woman,” he cried, “what 
have you done? Was I not 
low down before, and now you 
have given my songs to Neil’s 
wife and the people are making 
a mock of me?” She had 
never seen such a look upon 
him or heard such a tone from 
him, and she began to cry. 
“Angus! Angus!” said she, 
“do not be angry. I did it 
for the best.” 

Angus sat down on the 
settle. He did not say a word 
more, for he understood at once 
how it was, and how he was 
the last that should blame her. 

After this the children of 
the island got hold of the 
songs and made fun with them, 
and the thing burned into the 
very soul of Angus Auchen- 
brae, though he could only 
guess what things were said, 
and he prayed Heaven that he 
might get the courage to do 
one brave deed, though it 
should cost him his life. To 
take the slur from his name 
was better, he had come to 
think, than life itself. 

Time went on and things 
were as they had been, till 
one year in the first of spring 
the nephew of a man living 
near Auchenbrae came home 
with illness upon him. The 
uncle, who was named Sandy, 
took him in and did the best 
he could for him; but that was 
not much, for he was an old 
bachelor, very poor, and living 
alone in a house with only one 
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room. At first no one knew 
what the trouble was, but 
before long it was found to be 
the black small-pox, which is 
worst of all, and the greatest 
panic went like a blaze through 
the whole island. To make 
matters worse, a great gale 
of wind rose that very day, 
so that it was impossible to 
take a boat across to the main- 
land for a doctor or assistance 
of any kind. The people of 
Dorn, who were so courageous 
in other ways, had such dread 
of any pestilence that they 
would sooner go before the 
mouths of loaded guns than 
face it. He was thought brave 
who would bring food within 
speaking distance of Sandy’s 
house. Men did this for two 
days, and at their call Sandy 
would come out; but the third 
there came no answer to their 
shoutings, and the food lay 
on the hillock where it had 
been placed, and the door was 
not opened. It was evident 
that Sandy had himself taken 
the sickness. 

The waves between the 
island and the mainland rose 
like mountains. The panic 
increased, and every one de- 
clared that it was death to 
the one who would enter 
Sandy’s house. If the thing 
spread, all knew there would 
be no stay to it, for in the 
crowded houses of Dorn such 
pestilence is almost always 
death. “Better,” whispered 
some, whose children clung 
about their knees, “that one 
old useless man should die, 
than that young and old 
should perish together.” So 
the day went past, and the 
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food lay on the hillock, and 
the door was fast shut, and no 
smoke rose from the chimney. 

All that day Angus Auchen- 
brae went in a cold sweat of 
fear thinking of the black 
small-pox. In the evening he 
called his family together and 
told them he was going to pass 
the night in Sandy’s house. 
“No human being,” said he 
in a shaking voice, “ will perish 
almost within sight of my door 
without so much as a cup of 
cold water.” His wife and 
children could hardly believe 
their ears. They were horror- 
stricken, and besought him 
with tears and cries to turn 
from his purpose. He would 
not do that, however, but 
began giving them directions 
about what they were to do. 
Then his wife turned on him 
hotly and told him it was a 
great sin that a man with a 
wife and family should take 
this upon him. “Are there 
not others?” she cried. “It 
is death, Angus; will you 
make me a widow and your 
children fatherless?” Angus 
Auchenbrae hung his head and 
looked no hero, but he could 
not give in to her. 

“Tt is better,” he said at last, 
trembling, “that you should be 
the widow of a man who has 
had courage, than the wife of 
one who has none.” 

“Have you that in your 
mind ?” she cried, and declared 
she thought nothing of it ; and 
all entreated him to remain, 
for now they thought the one 
great fault nothing in com- 
parison to Angus himself. But 
Angus knew very well that 
they were wrong. 
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“The boys are now old 
enough to work the croft,” said 
he, and he brought out the 
little bag with his money in 
it and gave it to his wife; and 
when nothing would move him, 
all came with him, weeping 
and beseeching and lament- 
ing, to the hillock beside the 
plague - stricken house that 
looked already like a house of 
the dead. He told them what 
they were to do, and how they 
were to bring food and water 
and peats to the hillock every 
morning, but on no account to 
come nearer, and if there was 
death in the house he arranged 
to make a sign. He went 
away, and his knees shook, 
and at the door he turned 
and looked on the windy sky 
and the bushes blown back 
and forwards in the storm, and 
the dark forms of his wife and 
children crouching on the edge 
of the brae. He took a step 
towards them, then he turned 
again and went in. After a 
while he came out and made 
the sign. 

All the night long the man 
who had no courage sat be- 
tween the living and the dead. 
They were terrible to look 
upon, and he thought that 
before long he would be like 
them. Fear struggled with 
him, so that he thought the 
Evil One himself was trying 
to overcome him. In the 
morning men’s voices came 
above the storm, and Angus 
went out to the door. There 
was a coffin at a little dis- 
tance, and the men called to 
him. They would come no 
nearer. He went and took it 


in, and laid the lad in it—for 
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it was the nephew who was 
dead—and then he dragged 
it out again. It took him a 
long while to do this alone, 
and all the time they waited 
the men of Dorn looked at 
each other with strange faces, 
and spoke under their breaths 
of Angus Auchenbrae. 

All day the children sat on 
the edge of the hill and 
watched the house, and when 
the smoke rose thick and dark 
the foolish little ones ran home 
to their mother crying out 
that he was alive yet, for he 
was putting peats upon the 
fire. But the mother shook 
her head and wept. “It is 
death,” she said. “When a 
person is afraid, it is always 
death.” 

The next day Angus came 
out to the hillock, and the 
third day he came out, and the 
fourth ; but on the fourth day 
the children saw that he came 
slowly, and that when he went 
back with the food his steps 
tottered. “It is coming on 
him at last,” they said, and 
burst out crying. “If he does 
not come out to-morrow,” said 
the mother with a set look, “I 
must go to the house myself.” 
She began rocking the cradle. 
‘What has he brought on us?” 
she said despairingly. 

But that evening the storm 
went so far down that the men 
of Dorn were able to take a 
boat over to the mainland, and 
late in the night they came 
back with a doctor and 4 
nurse. These went boldly into 
the house, and the news they 
brought out was that Sandy 
was past the worst of the 
trouble, but that Angus was 
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stricken down with it. ‘There 
is but one brave man in Dorn,” 
said the doctor to every one he 
met, “and it will be a pity if 
he dies.” In a day or two 
another nurse came, and now 
one slept every night in the 
end of Angus Auchenbrae’s 
house; and now, too, all the 
mainland had the story, and 
the man who had no courage 
was called the Brave Man of 
Dorn, as if there was no other. 
The pestilence lay upon him 
heavily, and the black wings of 
Death seemed to be stretched 
over the house from day to 
day. In the first of each 
morning his wife met the nurse 
upon the hillock, and each 
morning there was the same 
answer to her questions, till at 
last one day she saw a change 
in the woman’s face as she 
came towards her. “It is 
death at last?” she said trem- 
bling. “No!” said the other, 
“it is life.” But Angus’s wife 
would not believe her. 

Though she would not, it 
was indeed life, and the day 
came at last when Angus, 
leaning on a stick, walked 
home to his own house. He 
had been a bonny man before, 
but the sickness had left such 
a trace on him that he was no 
longer bonny, and his children 
looked on him with a kind of 
awe, as if he had been a 
stranger. “Do you know what 
they call you?” said one of the 
little ones after a while, com- 
ing up to him. “They call 
you ‘Gaisgeach’—The Cour- 
ageous One.” “Hush! hush!” 
said the mother, looking very 
proud. “Little ones shouldn’t 
be speaking.” 
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After this a most surprising 
thing happened to Angus 
Auchenbrae. It was only 
gradually he came to know 
it, and he thought at first it 
could be no less than a miracle. 
Fear left him. When danger 
came by sea or land he was 
no longer weak; he no longer 
shivered and shook, but was 
able to battle with it as others 
did. He was a man at last 
like other men. He could 
hardly believe it himself, but 
so it was. From the day he 
came out of Sandy’s house he 
was @ man with courage. He 
held up his head, and though 
the marks were on his face, 
there was no one in the island 
who ever mocked him again. 
And before long he had the offer 
of a share in a fishing-boat. 

This was not all. The war 
came on in a few months, and 
the lads of the island who had 
plenty of courage for fighting 
went away for soldiers, and on 
the morning they left—march- 
ing gloriously with a piper 
before them—they came round 
purposely by Auchenbrae sing- 
ing the stirring songs of battle. 
When he heard them, the man 
who had been without courage 
gave a great start, and stood 
listening in joy and amaze- 
ment. His wife put her apron 
to her eyes and laughed with 
pleasure and pride. ‘“ What 
will Neil’s wife say now, I 
wonder?” said she. For the 
thing that had seemed impos- 
sible had come to pass, and 
the men of Dorn were away to 
the peril and the glory singing 
the songs of Angus Auchen- 
brae. 

Lypia MILLER Mackay. 
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THE ZIONISTS. 


It may be well in the first 
instance to say that we have 
here nothing to do with 
American prophets, or with 
the American sect which has 
appropriated the title of 
Zionists; for they are often 
confused in the public mind 
with the Jewish organisation 
that has grown out of the 
older society which, twenty 
years ago, was known as that 
of the Chovevi Sion or “ Friends 
of Zion,” and which now pro- 
claims its main aim to be “ the 
securing of a legally assured 
Home for the Jewish people 
in Palestine.” 

Enthusiasm is the power of 
feeling a strong interest in 
something that is not of per- 
sonal material advantage. It 
is not a very common feeling 
anywhere, and is perhaps as 
rare among Jews as among 
others. It is generally re- 
garded with suspicion; for it 
often upsets repose, and leads 
to unexpected and disturbing 
events. Ignorant enthusiasm 
has been the cause of many 
great troubles ; but enthusiasm 
founded on real knowledge of 
events and of national move- 
ments has produced, in our 
own times, some of the greatest 
changes in history. It was 
the enthusiasm of the few 
which created a united Italy, 
or again which has made 
Japan the new leading power 
in the Far East. It is the un- 
expected that comes to pass, 
because men’s attention is fixed 
on large and conspicuous ob- 


jects, and because they find it 
so difficult to judge whether 
the new cause, advocated by 
the few, is based on reality or 
whether it is merely a craze, 
Thus, while endless diplomacy 
and observation are directed 
to the management of affairs 
on the supposition that the 
facts are evident, there con- 
stantly comes a surprise which 
renders futile all the schemes 
of anxious politicians, due to 
the silent action of some un- 
suspected element, as we have 
seen in the case of the Japan- 
ese triumph over Russia. The 
blind desires of the people find 
at length a definite expression, 
and the direction given by a 
few enthusiasts leads to new 
and startling events. 
Enthusiasm for one’s own 
race and country, when genu- 
ine, is regarded with general 
favour; but when George Eliot 
raised her protest against the 
everlasting ‘“ Hep!” which 
hounds the Wandering Jew 
from land to land, people asked 
what she had to do with Juda- 
ism. Like Cain, we ask, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” and 
especially when it is the poor 
brother whom we so much 
dislike. We can, however, 
understand that the great 
mass of poor and persecuted 
Jews feel for those who devote 
their time, money, and thought 
to the raising up of their own 
people an amount of real affec- 
tion, and gratitude, which ren- 
ders them willing to be led to 
the realisation of hopes that 
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are not commonly regarded as 
practicable by the great mass 
of the prosperous and con- 
tented. 

For the Jews, like other 
nations, include many classes 
whose interests and ideals 


differ, and many schools of. 


thought due to a narrower or 
a wider experience. The pro- 
portion of the rich to the poor 
is much the same as in other 
cases, but the range of civilisa- 
tion between the lowest and 
the highest extremes is per- 
haps wider than among other 
Europeans. More than half of 
all the Jews in the world live 
in Russia, where the census of 
1897 enumerated a total of 
5,215,000 souls! In Poland 
they represented 14 per cent 
of the total population, and in 
Warsaw more than a third 
of the inhabitants were Jews. 
During the last quarter of a 
century more than a million 
have been driven from Russia, 
so that a fifth of the total 
have been obliged to change 
their homes. The massacres, 
and the slaughter in Man- 
churia, must have seriously 
diminished their numbers; but 
the average increase of pop- 
ulation is 16 per thousand 
annually, which balances the 
losses. The birth-rate is not 
large; but the Jew lives longer 
than any other race in Russia, 
and is more healthy, on account 
probably of more careful nour- 
ishment as an infant and of 
greater attention to wholesome 
food. 

The Polish Jew is the lowest 
type of the race. The drooping 
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figure and narrow chest, the 
short stature and thin face, 
witness to centuries of misery 
and oppression. The strange 
costume, with striped gaber- 
dine, white socks, cheap boots, 
and black wideawake, under 
which hang the side-locks of 
the Pharisee, gives a grotesque 
appearance, and suggests a 
squalid and unhealthy life. 
But we may fail to note the 
bright eye and the energetic 
under-lip, which show that the 
old vigour of the race still lies 
concealed behind the humble 
cringing manner of the per- 
secuted and destitute Ash- 
kenazi. As prosperity, due to 
hard work and natural shrewd- 
ness, increases, the furred robe 
and furred cap recall to us 
the Jew of Rembrandt, who 
thought that this had been the 
national dress even in the time 
of Christ. These Polish Jews 
—mostly artisans from the 
towns—are intensely ignorant, 
and they add to a profound 
reverence for their rabbis and 
to beliefs in the miracles of 
“wonder - rabbis,” living or 
dead, many ancient super- 
stitions current among the 
peasantry with whom they 
deal. They are so deeply 
antagonistic to Christianity 
that the greatest shame in a 
family is held to be the con- 
version of any member. For 
the Christianity which sur- 
rounds them is that of the 
Greek priest and of the Russian 
policeman, and some who have 
dared, in spite of prejudice, to 
read the Gospel have recorded 
their astonishment on finding 





1 ‘ Jewish Chronicle,’ 27th April 1906, p. 10. 
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that it speaks of goodwill to- 


wards men and of trust in 
God. But these semi-Oriental 
Jews of Poland are not with- 
out their ideal of a better 
future. Amid sordid surround- 
ings and engrossing anxieties 
they still nourish a belief in 
the happy time to come, when 
Israel shall rest under its vines 
and fig-trees in Palestine; and 
their aspiration still is, “‘ Next 
year in Jerusalem.” The an- 
cient vitality of the race is not 
exhausted, and in Palestine 
itself, where a second genera- 
tion has grown up under more 
healthy conditions in agricul- 
tural colonies, the improve- 
ment in type and character 
has already become marked. 
At the opposite end of the 
scale is the cultivated and 
highly educated upper class 
which, especially in England, 
is the product of a few cen- 
turies of freedom and pros- 
perity. Between the extremes 
lie middle classes who, like our 
own, are neither enthusiastic 
nor remarkably intelligent, 
who pride themselves on being 
practical, and whose imagina- 
tion cannot conceive the burn- 
ing wrath and sorrow which 
sear the hearts of the poor 
in lands where tyranny and 
hatred are concentrated in the 
deliberate attempt to crush the 
Hebrew. It is for this middle 
class that the greater part of 
the Jewish press in England 
caters. It prides itself on 
common-sense, and it looks 


coldly on the enthusiast. The 
middle-class Jew, with whom 
Mr Zangwill has made us well 
acquainted, may be either an 
orthodox disciple of his rabbis 
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or may be a materialist who 
knows nothing of his own 
Scriptures, and who conforms 
to the customs of his society, 
while believing nothing and 
immersed in the pursuit of 
riches. Such men are the 
despair of those who seek 
to raise the nation to higher 
ideals, and the hatred of the 
race in Europe has been in 
great measure due to the mean 
craft of those who regard the 
Gentiles as lawful prey. An- 
cient memories of wrong have 
created this feeling of enmity 
to the foreigners among whom 
Israel is forced to live, and 
pride of race has been distorted 
into a narrow conceit; while 
the Goim, who perish like the 
beast, are thought to have 
been created by Jehovah solely 
for the benefit of the Jew. 

But among the higher class 
of those broad-minded Jews 
who sincerely believe in their 
ancient religion, and who re- 
member the precept of the 
Pentateuch which bids every 
Jew to “love his neighbour 
as himself,” very noble efforts 
are made not only to help the 
poor and to stem the tide of 
persecution, but also to raise 
the tone of the nation by ap- 
peal to its ancient memories 
and ideals. These men are the 
natural leaders to whom the 
destitute and oppressed turn 
for counsel and guidance, and 
it is among them that it has 
now become a fixed belief that 
the nation can only be raised 
from its misery by the creation 
of a national centre—a Home 
to which all those who are 
scattered over the earth may 
turn their eyes: which must 
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be one bound up with all that 
is best in the historic memories 
of the race, and which must 
therefore be the old home in 
Palestine itself. The Jew, 
they say, is tired of wandering 
and tired of being an alien. 
Emigration has not settled the 
eternal question, and a nation 
without a country must be 
content with toleration as all 
that it can expect. 

Such thoughts were slowly 
developing a quarter of a 
century ago, when events over 
which the Jews had no control 
suddenly made the question 
imperative. The cruel laws 
and persecution of 1881 drove 
some 40,000 Jews from Russia 
to Jerusalem, where they were 
crowded in utter destitution 
and misery. It had already 
been pointed out that Palestine 
was a country well fitted for 
agricultural colonisation, and 
in this year a few families 
settling at Safed, in Upper 
Galilee, actually started a 
movement which has steadily 
increased in importance. But 
many objections were raised to 
the new idea. The Jews in 
general were not convinced 
that the country was fitted 
for them. Men urged that the 
Jews were not agriculturists, 
although, in 1891, it was found 
that there were 64,000 Jewish 
agriculturists in Russia, and 
600,000 in Galicia. Argen- 
tina was regarded as better 
fitted for emigrants, in spite 
of its remoteness from Russia ; 
but at the present time the 
Argentine colonists are reck- 
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oned not to exceed 5000, or at 
most 10,000 souls. The char- 
itable munificence of Baron 
Hirsch in founding this colony 
has indeed proved—as Mr 
Zangwill reminds us — that 
Jews can live and prosper as 
agriculturists; but when a 
population of a million is let 
loose, to find new homes, the 
success of ten thousand does 
not lead to the solution of 
the problem. Austria and 
Roumania were overwhelmed 
by hordes of starving Jews; 
and the Sultan, in common 
with other European — and 
American — rulers, became 
alarmed at the influx. Ten 
years later, in 1891, another 
period of massacre increased 
the confusion, and the efforts 
of Jewish philanthropists were 
paralysed by the magnitude 
of their task. In that year 
the Chovevi Sion societies be- 
gan to organise themselves 
under a central Council; but 
as yet the subscribers only 
numbered a few thousands, and 
the general opinion was that 
Palestine was too small a 
country to contain all those 
who were seeking a home, 
The societies, however, stuck 
to their task, and about 3000 
Jews were settled in the plain 
of Sharon, as owners of land 
and growers of vines and fruit- 
trees.1 The colonies were at 
first dependent on charity, but 
gradually they have become 
self-supporting as a rule, In 
the last fifteen years the 
colonists have increased to 
some 7000, and the general 





1 See ‘Maga,’ June 1891, pp. 856-870, ‘‘ Jewish Colonies in Palestine,” by the 
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Jewish population has grown 
from 50,000 in 1891 to 
80,000 in the present year, the 
majority being still crowded 
in towns, especially in the 
sacred cities of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed. 
About one per cent of the land 
has already passed into the 
hands of Jews, or of Jewish 
societies, and we now hear that 
extensive purchases are again 
under consideration. 

These modest beginnings led, 
moreover, to more extensive 
schemes; and the Jews found 
in Dr Herzl a leader whose 
name has now become famous. 
The annual meetings of the 
central organisation at Basle, 
in Switzerland, attracted gen- 
eral notice to the idea of re- 
patriation ; and the ideal of a 
Jewish self - governing State 
arose. It is true that Dr 
Herzl failed, as all pioneer 
leaders have failed when they 
were in advance of their age. 
But the courage which enabled 
him to propose to the Sultan 
himself the purchase of a pro- 
vince, where the Jews should 
enjoy self - government under 
his suzerainty, has left its 
mark on the history of the 
question. The Zionists have 
increased in numbers till they 
now count @ million of subscrib- 
ers in Europe and in America, 
and they have equally increased 
in zeal for their cause and in 
the magnitude of their ideal. 
But the Sultan received Dr 
Herzl with much courtesy, and 
then—he closed Palestine to 
Jewish immigrants. It cannot 
be said that this was either 
unreasonable or really damag- 
ing to the Zionist cause. Time 
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was allowed for the absorp- 
tion of the mass of destitute 
Hebrews who, by extraordinary 
exertions, began to make a 
living aided by their societies, 
Time also has allowed the 
dissipation of that suspicion 
which was aroused among the 
Turks by the apparently politi- 
cal aspect of Dr Herzl’s pro- 
posals. 

But this closing of Palestine 
was a bitter disappointment to 
the Zionists, and especially to 
Dr Herzl, whose heart was 
set on doing something for his 
fellow-Jews before his death— 
which followed, prematurely, 
soon after. The cause seemed 
to be lost with the loss of 
its leader, and attention was 
naturally directed to other 
schemes for colonisation. Mr 
Zangwill, while still advocat- 
ing the creation of a national 
centre—autonomous if possible, 
but otherwise protected by 
some benevolent Power, prob- 
ably Great Britain,—gave up 
the hope of finding that centre 
in Palestine, and became the 
founder of the Jewish Terri- 
torial Organisation. Dr Herzl, 
at Basle, advocated the accept- 
ance of an offer from our 
Foreign Office of land for a 
Jewish Colony in East Africa. 
The Zionist organisation thus 
appeared in danger of disrup- 
tion, and the original Zionists 
of extinction. But the Con- 
gress prudently decided to send 
out a Commission to inquire 
into the suitability of the pro- 
posed region, which included 
an area of about 6000 miles, 
not far from the Uganda rail- 
way, on a plateau rising some 


7000 feet above sea-level. This 
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country was therefore as large 
as Palestine, and the elevation 
double that of the Trans-Jor- 
danic plateau. 

The report of this Commis- 
sion has been recently pub- 
lished,! and the Commissioners 
were naturally inclined to say 
the best they could of the offer. 
But honesty compelled them to 
describe conditions so unfavour- 
able as to render it incumbent 
on the Congress to decline the 
proposal. The country proved 
to be little better than a desert, 
in which a few families of Boer 
or other squatters might find 
sustenance as hunters and 
graziers. The plateau was 
empty of inhabitants except 
for the occasional visits of 
native hunters. The soil was 
clay on a bed of quartz and 
volcanic rocks, which makes it 
impossible to suppose that 
wells could be dug, or would 
bring water. There were no 
trees, and only sour grass on 
the plateau. The game was 
scarce, but in one valley at 
least the lions were numerous. 
The temperature rises some- 
times to 100° Fahr., and the 
natural water-supply in sum- 
mer is meagre. The utmost 
that could be expected was the 
settlement of about 500 families 
of cattle-farmers ; and as there 
are no minerals and no pos- 
sibilities of trade, the offer was 
clearly no solution for Jewish 
needs. “If,” says Mr Wilbusch, 
in condemning the scheme from 
his month’s experience on the 
Commission, “a country is un- 
inhabited, there are probably 
natural reasons which make it 
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unsuitable for human habita- 
tion.” The few squatters who 
had already attempted to gain 
a livelihood on this Ngishu 
Plateau found it impossible to 
raise maize on account of insect 
ravages, and the region is sub- 
ject to the attacks of locusts, 
moths, and caterpillars; while 
the cattle might probably suffer 
from the rinderpest which car- 
ried off all;the Masai herds, and 
to which oxen reared at high 
elevations in Africa are very 
subject. The natives of neigh- 
bouring districts proved also 
to be hostile to the idea of 
white settlements, and they 
attacked the expedition as it 
retreated. The idea of in- 
ducing Jews to settle in so 
remote a region, where trans- 
port is expensive and no future 
openings seem to offer, had 
therefore to be abandoned with 
regret. The Territorialists, in 
turn, had failed, and the failure 
was a serious blow to their 
hopes; for though the present 
British Government is said, 
like the last, to be sympathetic, 
it confines itself to the promise 
that any definite and practic- 
able scheme for Jewish colonisa- 
tion will be duly considered. 
The question remains, where 
are the Territorialists to find 
a territory? The habitable 
regions of the world are held 
by races which have conquered 
them in time past, and by 
owners who have paid for land. 
A British Government cannot 
offer lands in our Colonies, or 
in India; and apparently the 
only lands to be given for 
nothing are those which even 





1 See ‘ Jewish Chronicle,’ 16th June 1906, p. 11. 
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native tribes cannot inhabit. 
Those who had separated them- 
selves from the Zionists in the 
hope of finding a more practic- 
able solution have thus been 
unable to do any real work, 
and are reduced to the ex- 
pression of vague hopes. 

The situation, therefore, ap- 
peared to be reduced to a dead- 
lock until, by one of those ap- 
parently accidental changes 
which take place so often in 
human affairs, the door of hope 
was again opened in Palestine. 
Not that as yet the Zionists 
see the realisation of their idea 
of a “legally assured Home,” 
which still remains as an aim 
for the future, but because his 
Majesty *Abd el-Hamid (for 
reasons which as yet are only 
known to himself) has seen fit 
tacitly to permit further im- 
migration into Palestine. He 
retains the power of expulsion, 
for by law a Jew is permitted 
to remain in the country only 
three months. Practically he 
can remain during good be- 
haviour as the Sultan’s sub- 
ject, and can even acquire 
property, if not in his own 
name, at least through a 
Moslem intermediary. The 
result of this gracious con- 
cession is said to have been 
that 10,000 more Jews have 
entered the country during the 
year, and that the Zionists now 
find plenty to do in aiding and 
organising the settlers, and 
in developing the trade of 
Palestine. For the Jews now 
represent about one-eighth of 
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the total population of the 
country, or double the number 
of the congregation which 
came back after the Captivity 
as stated in the book of Ezra; 
and the “ Anglo-Palestine Com- 
pany,” by itself, represents 
dealings to the amount of more 
than £100,000 during the year 
1905.1 

The present writer advocated, 
in the pages of ‘ Maga,’ twenty- 
seven years ago, a line of rail- 
way from Haifa to Damascus, 
passing south of the Sea of 
Galilee.2 The Turkish Govern- 
ment long refused to consider 
the project; but at length the 
line was surveyed and partly 
made by an English company, 
in spite of French opposition, 
and quite recently it has been 
finished by the Sultan himself. 
Still more remarkable has been 
the extension of a main line 
from Damascus to ’Akabah, and 
thence towards Medina, by his 
Majesty’s special orders, money 
having been freely subscribed 
by pious Moslems, and imperial 
troops employed in the con- 
struction. This opening up of 
Palestine by the Sultan is—as 
already explained in these pages 
—only part of a general policy 
for strengthening his position 
as Khalif and as ruler, especi- 
ally of Syria *—a policy which 
he has now pursued unceas- 
ingly for more than twenty 
years. Turkish rule is hated 
by Syrians, and the recent 
defeats in Arabia have been 
due in great part to the em- 
ployment of Syrian regiments, 





1 ‘Jewish Chronicle,’ 27th April 1906, p. 26 ; 21st Sept. 1906, p. 10. 
2 Maga,’ Jan. 1879, ‘‘The Haven of Carmel.” 


3 Ibid., Sept. 1906, ‘‘Abdul Hamid, Sultan and Khalif, and the Pan-Islamic 
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who detested war against tribes 
of their own race and of their 
own religion, and who quite 
recently have even mutinied 
on such service. But never- 
theless the power of the Turk 
in Palestine has steadily in- 
creased during the reign of the 
able statesman who remains 
Sultan and Khalif in spite of 
his enemies ; and, in addition 
to subjection of the wild regions 
east of Jordan, his Majesty has 
bestowed benefits on Syria by 
the foundation of schools and 
by the extension of roads and 
railways. The lines chosen are 
strategically useful; for, while 
leading to the Red Sea, and 
thus saving the heavy dues of 
the Suez Canal, the main trunk 
to Akabah is remote from the 
Mediterranean, and safe from 
any naval demonstration, being 
connected with Haifa — the 
natural port of Palestine—only 
by a single line, which would 
easily be cut. This branch 
line leads through private pro- 
perty of the Sultan, extending 
from the plain of Jezreel some 
way down the Jordan Valley. 
The French line to Jerusalem 
and the French fell-railway 
over Lebanon to Damascus are 
older, and represent the in- 
terests of European companies ; 
but the new lines are national, 
and even if extended north to 
Aleppo by Germans, are not 
likely to involve European com- 
plications. The Sultan seems 
to have taken a leaf out of the 
Japanese book in thus utilising 
European ideas for his own 
purposes. 

But the calculations of 
statesmen do not always lead 
to the expected results. Rail- 
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ways have a tendency to create 
a population along their course. 
The Jews in 1891 acquired land 
in Bashan not far from the 
new line. The nomad tribes, 
which once ranged all over the 
regions east of Jordan, have 
been gradually driven back 
towards the deserts, and before 
a railway they will be forced 
to retreat yet farther. It is 
said that land is already being 
acquired in Moab by Jews, and 
schemes which proved imprac- 
ticable when proposed by Mr 
Laurence Oliphant in 1881 on 
account of the remoteness and 
insecurity of the region, seem 
now as likely to become reali- 
ties as are the Sharon colonies 
which the present writer pro- 
posed in 1878. There is cer- 
tainly plenty of room for a 
Jewish population in Gilead 
should the Sultan see fit to 
allow their settlement along 
the line; and communication 
with the coast is now at last 
rendered easy. It is perhaps 
too early as yet to judge 
whether a fresh change of 
policy may not again close the 
country to the refugees; but 
the natural growth of the 
Jewish population already es- 
tablished would in time create 
a most remarkable change in 
the character of Syrian popu- 
lation, and a great improve- 
ment in the material prosperity 
of the country. There are re- 
gions in the Lebanon, and in 
Asia Minor, which might also 
absorb a large Jewish popula- 
tion, if permission still continues 
to be even tacitly accorded. 
The reasons for this new 
phase of the question are still 
obscure. It may be that the 
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Sultan has convinced himself 
that Jewish settlers are useful 
to his Empire. The Koran 
does not favour the Jews, but 
it certainly does not command 
their persecution. The old- 
fashioned Turkish tyranny is 
so mild, in comparison with 
the active malevolence of Rus- 
sian rulers, that the refugee 
must regard himself as possess- 
ing a freedom which he never 
knew in his Russian home. 
The corruption of the official 
class may be equally great, but 
the injustice and hatred to be 
encountered are much less ter- 
rible. There can be no doubt 
that a very large influx may 
be expected, though it will be 
controlled by Turkish regula- 
tions, to the benefit of those 
who are allowed to enter. At 
a time when America and 
Western Europe are gradually 
restricting Jewish immigration, 
and when even Great Britain 
has considered herself obliged 
to pass an Alien Act mainly 
against the Jews, it is a great 
boon to the race that the Turk- 
ish dominions should be open, 
even if only for a time. It 
may be that the Sultan con- 
siders a common hatred to be 
a very useful bond of union; 
and Jewish hatred of his fallen 
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enemy is not likely to be for- 
gotten while the memory of 
the recent massacres is still 
fresh in the minds of those 
who have escaped. The dis- 
contented Moslems of Syria 
are equally held in check by 
the increase of a new popula- 
tion professing another faith. 

As regards ourselves, we 
should be only too glad to see 
Palestine increasing in civilis- 
ation and prosperity, as an 
outpost between Egypt and 
the Russian base west of the 
Caucasus. The final outcome 
of such changes is yet in the 
distant future; but it is clear 
that if, after the death of the 
present Sultan, the question of 
the near East should again be 
raised, the Jews, if in the 
meantime they have established 
their claim by actual occupa- 
tion of the land,! will have to 
be considered by statesmen in 
any settlement of a Syrian 
question ; and that the solution 
of that question — though as 
yet not generally expected — 
may be the extinction of all 
the rival European claims, by 
the establishment of a neutral 
Palestine as the “legally as- 
sured Home for the Jewish 
people.” 

C. R. CONDER. 





1 See the speech of Dr Weitzmann of Manchester at the Annual Zionist Con- 


ference at Cologne, in ‘ Die Welt,’ the Zionist organ, 7th Sept. 1906, p. 7. 


























IN SOUTH DOWN 


“COVERTS” we call the far- 
extending patches of gorse 
which clothe the steep sides 
of the valley, and cap the hill 
brow above with a golden 
crest in the evening sunlight. 
A covert it is for rabbits and 
foxes, else would fire be applied 
at the time the stems and por- 
tions of the thorny foliage are 
sere and dry in March, to 
swallow with its hungry flame 
all but the charred stumps, 
from the base of which the 
sturdy green shoots rise again 
pheenix-like from its ashes. I 
have witnessed the onrush of 
such a fire, originating acci- 
dentally by the side of a foot- 
path at the head of a valley: it 
crept amongst the dry grass 
around each flank of the doomed 
patch, until, gaining in strength 
and volume, both sides closed 
in upon the centre with crackle 
and roar. 

Many rabbits perished miser- 
ably in the inferno, unable to 
discover exit; others which 
reached the open presented a 
most pitiable appearance, hav- 
ing been licked by the lambent 
tongues of flame until they 
were entirely bereft of their 
furry coats: so transformed 
were they by the process, that 
one did not for the moment 
recognise them as_ bunnies. 
Then one crept forth from the 
burning, shorn by the same 
agency in much the same 
manner as the fashionable 
poodle suffers under the shears 
of the artist, showing a very 
light build to stern as he 
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scuttled away, and quite des- 
titute of the white altruistic 
flag by which he is supposed 
to signal danger and guide 
toward safety any member of 
his race who may be in his 
company. 

Memory reverts to a quieter 
evening scene. Rabbits seek 
cover beneath the green gorse 
at my approach, giving a last 
upward wave of the white flag 
as they disappear. A chorus 
of blackbirds and thrushes 
comes to me from every side, 
the thick foliage, although 
thorny to penetrate, affording 


them abundant shelter for 
their nests. One ceases to 
notice the constant  inter- 


mingling lays, the notes are 
so familiar; but a trill from 
the brow above at once attracts 
attention. There is a metallic 
ring in the sound very similar 
to that produced by the rachet 
of the reel attached to fishing- 
rods. Were I by the riverside, 
the first impression would be 
that an angler was winding 
in his line to shorten his cast. 
Still the oft-repeated song con- 
tinues. It is the voice of the 
grasshopper warbler heard in 
a somewhat unlikely locality, 
sedgy wasteland and tangled 
hedgerows being the usual 
habitat for that migrant. Yet 
this one has pitched amid the 
gorse coverts after crossing the 
Channel, so is taking a rest by 
the way, and, not to miss 4 
chance of finding a mate, trills 
out his love-song by snatches 
as he searches amongst the 
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wild-raspberry canes and dew- 
berry brambles for insect food. 
We often see his brown back 
and fan-shaped tail in late 
standing corn during the Down- 
land harvest at the time he 
travels toward the south, but 
at that season he is silent. I 
climb the hill to find the spot 
from whence the voice eman- 
ates: the bird is somewhat of 
a ventriloquist, and causes me 
to take several different tacks 
in the upward ascent. He is 
some four feet from the ground, 
in a stunted thorn- bush, the 
newly opened leaves of which 
quiver with the vibration of 
his body being passed along 
the twigs each time the 
metallic trill is produced. I 
am just thinking what a 
rare chance has come in 
my way for watching this 
performance, when a pair of 
carrion-crows leave the larger 
thorn-trees above, intending to 
start down into the valley, but 
on seeing an intruder they 
turn suddenly with sounding 
flap of wings and hoarse croak. 
This incident causes the warbler 
to drop, affrighted and silent, 
into the tangled undergrowth 
beneath. I make several steps 
nearer and stand expectant: 
will the interruption cause him 
to sulk and disappoint me 
after the upward climb? No! 
Within a few moments, during 
which there is no sign of the 
bird’s whereabouts, a mouse- 
like form is seen ascending the 
spiral stems of honeysuckle- 
bine which have strangled by 
their clinging embrace a 
stunted elder-bush, until gain- 
ing @ seoure perch on a side 
branch, with quivering wings 
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and throat commences to trill] 
within four feet of my ear, 
then, becoming aware of my 
presence, flits across to a red- 
stemmed dog-wood bush, and 
catches a small grey moth 
which was disturbed from the 
under side of a leaf as the bird 
settled. This would seem to 
whet his appetite, for he passes 
on into the bramble and cane 
thicket in silence. The Dart- 
ford warbler was in the middle 
of last century a permanent 
resident in these gorse coverts, 
but has now become extremely 
rare. He was a very shy, 
retiring creature, and hard 
times must have fallen to his 
lot when the heavy snowfalls 
crushed down the prickly stems 
until they lay along the ground, 
making even the rabbits’ roads 
impassable. Seldom were these 
warblers seen except whilst 
fox-hounds or rabbit -beagles 
pushed through the interlaced 
masses of thorny foliage; then 
for a moment I have seen them 
come to the surface, still peer- 
ing below to try and learn 
what the commotion might be, 
and drop into the depths again 
as soon as they supposed danger 
was passed. 

Sauntering along at the 
foot of a steep gorse - covered 
bank, I notice freshly turned 
earth, not stirred by violent 
scratching, but simply raked 
over—no doubt moved by some 
member of the columba family, 
in search of the gorse seeds 
ejected by the explosion of the 
hard-shelled pod, developed for 
their protection as the yellow 
flowers faded and fell last 
summer. During the heat of 
a sunny August afternoon the 
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noise made by these pods 
opening to expel the enclosed 
seeds, and the distance to 
which they are thrown, is 
quite startling. The turtle- 
doves discover this scattered 
provender ere they start south 
to winter in Africa: perhaps 
they have returned to our 
shores again, and have been 
hunting for the remnant of 
last year’s food-supply. They 
certainly have returned, for on 
the soft turf in a sheltered 
nook lie three or four greyish 
feathers with just the suspicion 
of a purple tinge: the bird 
has evidently rested here and 
preened its plumage after the 
long aérial voyage. Of what 
food are these excrements be- 
side them the residue? From 
what part of the Dark Con- 
tinent did the bird select the 
granules of stone to grind out 
the digestible part of their 
substance ? 

Some small obdurate seed 
may escape the triturating 
power of the strong muscular 
walls of the gizzard and defy 
the penetration of the gastric 
juices, and so germinate thou- 
sands of miles from the parent 
stock; but unless it were a 
native of some mountain alti- 
tude, it would stand but a poor 
chance of establishing itself in 
our rigorous climate. Many 
plants may owe their distri- 
bution to this mode of seed 
transit by far-flying migrants ; 
although, perhaps, the more 
likely suggestion would be 
that some predatory bird or 
animal took advantage of the 
weary pinion of a winged way- 
farer to secure a meal, and left 
on the ground, or buried as 
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store for future use, the crop 
or glandular stomach contain- 
ing the embryo plant before it 
entered the mill which prepared 
it for digestion. Is there not 
some traveller’s tale that nut- 
megs must needs pass through 
the alimentary canal of some 
bird before they can indulge in 
the reproduction of their own 
species? Yew- trees, which 
have a habit of coming up in 
unexpected places, owe their 
wide dissemination to follow- 
ing a like intestinal adven- 
ture, after being swallowed 
within their gelatinous red 
covering by members of the 
thrush family. 

A softly articulated coo, coo, 
coo, comes from an elder-tree 
above me—the first voice of the 
turtle in the land! It sounds 
like a gentle, tired, drowsy 
note,— just a recognition of 
courtesy to his mate beside 
him; quite a different note to 
the bolder tones which vibrate 
through wood and coppice at 
nesting-time. 

One wishes to leave them in 
peace, but a startled blackbird 
shrieks an alarm of danger, 
and out flutter three brownish- 
grey birds, showing the broad 
white edging to their tails as 
they turn sharply to top the 
bank. 

Near by a sweet, mournful 
little ditty arises from a stunted 
brier, in which the tiny form 
of a willow-wren is flitting from 
branch to branch in pursuit of 
insects with a diligence ever 
telling that a perpetual life- 
long struggle for existence has 
developed his active habits. If 
such be thy love-song, little 
one, what shall be thy plaint ? 
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I climb up to the top of the 
bank, to meet the horrid odour 
of decaying animal matter 
floating across from the bushes 
on the level beyond: it is one 
of those scents which, besides 
being perceptible to the nostrils, 
makes one’s face burn just 
below the eyes, and memory 
swiftly reverts to a gruesome 
incident connected with this 
very covert. A woodman, 
cutting and faggoting the 
gorse for the purpose of making 
shelters for the flocks in winter, 
came upon the skeleton of a 
man. Judging from the stout, 
neatly-laced, hobnail boots,— 
still containing the numerous 
bones of the feet,—together 
with brass buttons with a loco- 
motive engine embossed upon 
them attached to the remnants 
of his cap, the man evidently 
belonged to the navvy class: 
many such were accustomed to 
wander from farm to farm to 
assist in harvest work, but 
how this one came to make 
this patch of gorse his last 
couch will never be known. A 
few bronze coins, of dates from 
1862 to 1867, lay beside the 
thigh-bones, and lent some idea 
as to the length of time which 
had elapsed since the secret 
was enclosed by dense prickly 
foliage. An ominous crack ran 
over the top of the skull, marked 
by a mere line of green lichen, 
but it was thought that a hunts- 
man’s horse plunging through 
the cover as his rider cheered 
his hounds might have caused 
this sinister injury with an 
iron-shod hoof. The coroner 
was communicated with, but 
did not consider it necessary to 
hold an inquest on the remains ; 
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so the village constable collected 
them together and wheeled 
them to the churchyard in the 
vale below, there to be buried 
“without a name, unwept, un- 
coffined, and unknown.” 

Any suspicion aroused by the 
repulsive scent that the gorse 
shrouded further mysteries is 
soon dispelled, for, gibbeted by 
the neck on a thorn-tree, is the 
putrid corpse of a large tabby 
cat which has fallen a victim to 
the vigilance of the keeper. I 
know his markings well. Last 
autumn he dashed out from 
hiding as I galloped along the 
green ride skirting the ridge 
above, causing my horse to shy 
and swerve in his course. I[ 
remember the scared, alert 
glance the creature gave as it 
cantered away,—a look which 
is never exhibited by domestic 
animals, but is soon developed 
if they become feral. Such a 
glance was given by a huge 
rusty-coated cat which I once 
surprised in a by-lane, where 
he had by some subtle means 
taken a full-grown hare at dis- 
advantage, and /by casting it 
on its back in a deep wheel-rut, 
dispatched the strong-limbed 
creature by biting through and 
through those slightly pro- 
tected organs of the throat 
which present such a vulner- 
able point of attack. At the 
time the cat was disturbed at 
his meal he had gained an 
entrance into the body, in 
search of that favourite feline 
delicacy the liver—a method of 
procedure which often brings 
convicting evidence against the 
cat tribe. These tame carni- 
vora which return to wild 
habits do not appear to regain 
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their ancient instinct which 
enables them to avoid snares: 
living on terms of intimacy 
with man’s domestic appli- 
ances has largely removed 
suspicion of these dangers. 
The rusty-coated poacher fell 
into the keeper’s unmerciful 
gin or clam-trap the same 
evening on returning to renew 
his repast, and suffered the 
death penalty through his taste 
for game. 

The vagrant life adopted by 
cats in the spring mating 
season leads many a thoroughly 
domesticated pet through field 
and woodland to distant home- 
steads, and having once learned 
to stray, they thus drift into 
a Bohemian existence in rural 
haunts. 

Across the valley, in which 
the intervening gorse covers 
have now assumed a dull same- 
ness of colouring, still sounds 
the trill of the grasshopper 
warbler: there is something 
peculiar about the note, for, in 
spite of the increased distance, 
its volume is much the same to 
the listening ear as when but a 
few feet away. The voice con- 
tinues to be heard from afar 
until I pass over the ridge with 
its row of circular tumuli, and 
intervening solid matter muffies 
the metallic song to silence. 

Away northward stretches 
into the blue distance the 
Sussex Weald, known as 
Andred’s Wald by the ancients, 
at the period when its dense 
oak forests defied even the rude 
cultivation of those times, com- 
pelling the ploughmen to drive 
their furrows on the more open 
country of these hillsides, there 
to form the terraces which 
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still bear record of their nar- 
row fields. 

On one portion of the level 
surface of such a terrace below 
me a greyness has covered the 
brown turf. This effect is not 
produced by the bleaching of 
last year’s bents under the 
influence of winter rains and 
vernal sunshine: had such ex- 
isted they would have been 
trodden into dust, and scattered 
to the winds weeks ago by the 
score of little feet which make 
this spot their playground, 
for a hill vixen has chosen 
this exposed spot for a home 
for her family of five cubs, 
Coming up from their nursery 
in the earth beneath, these 
youngsters have brought with 
them finely powdered chalk on 
their tiny pads, and spread it 
during their gambols until it 
lends a colouring to the sur- 
rounding sward. Here, too, 
may be found the playthings of 
the brood, consisting of odds 
and ends collected by their 
mother while on forage,—the 
wing of a duck, the long hind- 
leg bone of a hare with the 
furry foot still attached, the 
fore-limb of a lamb, which has 
assumed the mummy form, 
the dry skin contracting as it 
became denuded of hair by con- 
stant friction, together with 
the hoof of a young calf, which 
would have shown a polished 
surface had not the needle- 
pointed teeth left their impress 
upon it. What frolics the 
cubs indulge in ere the stress 
of life lengthens their ears and 
elongates the mask ! 

In this kindergarten what 
an education and training are 
attained for after-life! With 
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cautious advance and quiet 
presence one may watch 
through the top of a juniper- 
bush the whole curriculum. 
First the stealthy début, 
during which eyes, ears, and 
nostrils are evidently at ten- 
sion,—sight, hearing, and sense 
of smell being brought into 
requisition to guard against 
surprise. Each piece of the 
before - mentioned property is 
visited, and tested by scent to 
note if any enemy have visited 
the domain. A dog could not 
pass without a sniff at such 
articles. Would the canine 
breath leave a taint upon 
them, and thus give record 
of an intruder? The investi- 
gations being found satisfac- 
tory, the five cubs commence 
the well-known evolutions of 
“Follow my leader.” A lively 
chase it is: over the edge of 
the bank they disappear into 
the earth below, to emerge the 
next second from the well- 
worn hole at the top; if the 
foremost have gained a yard 
or two in the winding galleries, 
he secretes himself behind an 
ant-hill; meanwhile his pur- 
suers stand around in doubt 
as to whether their forerunner 
has not remained underground, 
until they are suddenly aware 
of a snake-like zigzag rush 
through their midst, and we 
understand how the lesson was 
learned that carries a fresh 
fox through a pack and away 
into cover before hounds realise 
his proximity. 

Stealing away among tufts 
of grass and heather, they 
crouch and spring upon imag- 
inary prey, or jump high in 
air to waylay some passing 
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chafer, striking it down with 
outstretched paw, to be 


crunched up and swallowed 
with evident relish. 

The oncoming gloom at twi- 
light gives them confidence to 
wander, when their dusky col- 
ouring conceals their further 
movements from human obser- 
vation. 

Across the edge of the bank 
runs a shallow depression, the 
old scar of a deep trench once 
cut into this main earth at 
quite a different scene and 
season to the incidents last 
narrated. 

The shepherds tending flocks 
on the Downs are employed to 
stop these earths on hunting 
mornings: nevertheless a fox 
hard pressed by hounds found 
his way into this subterranean 
stronghold, no doubt enter- 
taining the idea that he had 
escaped his pursuers. 

It was Christmas Eve, and 
as the huntsman was fourteen 
miles from kennel the hounds 
were counted preparatory toa 
move homeward ; but a terrier 
which had accompanied the 
pack through the day was 
missing. This dog was the 
property of a neighbouring 
squire who had _ returned 
home during the afternoon. 
The huntsman thought that 
“Chum” had missed his 
master and turned back also: 
the suggestion that the terrier 
had gone to ground in pursuit 
of our quarry was scouted, so 
with the usual “good-night” 
huntsman, hounds, and whips 
started for kennel. 

Slipping from my horse and 
leaving him in charge of 4 
companion, I visited the earth 
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which the pack were marking 
when called off. Up from the 
depths of the winding galleries 
came the sound of a scuffle, 
with muffled snorts and hard 
breathing, but not the sharp 
yelp of a terrier. Could an- 
other fox have been found in 
possession and resented the in- 
trusion? This in itself seemed 
a mystery worth exploring, 
even if the chance of rescuing 
a favourite in distress had not 
urged us to excavation. 

Horses were taken home and 
a quick return made with 
spade and pick. The under- 
ground tussle still continued. 
Placing a long pole in the hole 
from which the sound came, so 
as not to lose the right direc- 
tion in the labyrinth of tun- 
nels, we commenced to dig 
with all speed, for less than an 
hour of daylight was before us. 

To the westward dense rain- 
clouds were casting a heavy 
shade, which foretold early 
darkness. Fortunately the 
village police- constable came 
to reconnoitre, and, being re- 
quisitioned to assist, doffed the 
long blue coat and wielded the 
pick like a navvy. What a 
development of muscle it must 
require to swing that imple- 
ment all day! To those un- 
initiated to its use the upward 
lift, downward swing, jar as it 
takes the ground, and final 
leverage of handle to prise out 
the bite that has been taken, 
when carried on at emergency 
speed, is only a pleasure for a 
few minutes, whilst a stiffness 
of shoulders next day will re- 
mind you of plying certain 
muscles unaccustomed to toil 
and tension. 
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We could hear the duel still 
below us when we cleared 
the hole of débris, and were 
satisfied that the dog was 
one of the combatants; yet 
all our attempts to call him 
off were futile. The trench 
was deepened and driven 
farther into the hillside, and, 
thanks to the relief shift, we 
made good progress. Rain 
commenced to fall, and de- 
scended heavily on our backs. 
On clearing away the earth 
and chalk, and opening the 
hole to which the pole guided, 
we could at length see the 
white hind legs and short 
tail of the terrier. Then we 
started tunnelling, and soon 
were within reaching distance. 
The longest arm of the relief 
party secured for its hand a 
grasp of the legs, but was 
quite unable to withdraw the 
animal. 

Tunnelling was recommenced 
in good earnest by the fast- 
failing light. On clearing 
away the falling rubble the 
next time, it was seen that 
the fox had taken possession of 
the upper jaw and nose of the 
dog, while the latter retained 
a firm hold of the under jaw 
of the fox. 

The pole was tried to bring 
about a separation, but failed 
to dislodge the firmly clenched 
teeth; nor was a parting 
effected until the cold steel of 
the spade was inserted into 
the vulpine mouth, whilst his 
assailant was dragged out 
backward. 

Opportunity was given for 
the fox to vacate his citadel, 
but this was ignored. It 
would never do to leave him 
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in possession—so bad for his 
morals, you know! He would 
creep underground on any 
future occasion when he might 
be disturbed by hounds, in- 
stead of employing stout heart 
and strong limbs, combined 
with craft and cunning, to run 
his pursuers out of scent, as 
a good fox should. Besides, 
we wished to give him a view- 
halloo at close quarters; so 
taking his attention with the 
end of the pole, a hand caught 
hold of the brush and legs, 
and swinging Reynard upward 
to avoid his teeth, sent him 
flying down the hillside amid 
a chorus of loud halloos. Hav- 
ing overcome the given im- 
petus, he stopped, humped up 
his back as if to show resent- 
ment of such treatment, and 
trotted off into the gathering 
gloom. 

I handled that fox’s pate 
two seasons later: he fell 
victim to hounds without a 
run whilst hiding in some 
cabbages close to the farm 
homestead, and I have always 
suspected that he would not 
deign to run away from canine 
enemies. Perhaps he had 
suffered from swelled head and 
lost all sense of proportion, as 
so many humans seem liable 
to do! 

Whatever was the cause of 
his lingering in danger, he paid 
the death penalty. Three 
teeth being missing, together 
with numerous scars on the 
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skin of the lower jaw, estab- 
lished his identity. 

The terrier also carried cer- 
tain shrewd marks around his 
muzzle through the remainder 
of his life. What would have 
happened if we had not come to 
the rescue must be left to con- 
jecture, as neither combatant 
appeared willing to relinquish 
the struggle by loosing hold of 
his opponent. 

“Chum ” was fed and housed 
for the night after the fray, 
and next morning started off 
alone for the five-mile journey 
across the hills with a letter 
attached to his collar. He 
visited the manor-house, and 
finding no one at home, followed 
the tracks of the inmates to 
the church door, and stood 
there to deliver the missive 
giving the account of his ad- 
ventures, with the compliments 
of the season, to his master 
at the close of the Christmas 
morning service. 

That Yuletide is fast fading 
into the past, and the boy who 
took the letter from the collar 
of the Christmas messenger, 
and was so delighted with his 
prowess, now takes his share 
of the white man’s burden in 
the Soudan, suppressing the 
slave-trade on the Abyssinian 
frontier. May fortune favour 
him with comrades as firm in 
loyalty and courage as the 
companion of his youthful day, 
—the fox-terrier Chum ! 
ERNEST ROBINSON. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“T CANNA be bothered with 
that Shakespeare,” Kate cried 
hopelessly, after many days of 
him; “the man’s a mournin’ 
thing! Could he not give us 
something cheery, with ‘Come, 
all ye boys!’ in it, the same as 
the trawlers sing in Colonsay ? 
There was far more fun last 
week in the penny Horner.” 

So Bud dipped in the bot- 
tomless well of knowledge 
again and scooped up Pal- 
grave's ‘Golden Treasury,’ and 
splashed her favourite lyrics at 
the servant’s feet. Kate could 
not stand the ‘Golden Treas- 
ury’ either; the songs were 
nearly all so lamentable they 
would make a body greet. Bud 
assured her on the best au- 
thority that the sweetest songs 
were those that told of saddest 
thought, but Kate said that 
might be right enough for 
gentry, but they weren’t the 
thing at all for working folk. 
What working folk required 
were songs with tunes to them, 
and choruses that you could 
tramp time to with your feet. 
History, too, was as little to 
her taste ; it was all incredible, 
—the country could never have 
kept up so many kings and 
queens. But she liked geo- 


graphy, for the map enabled 
her to keep an eye on Charles 
as he went from port to port, 
where letters in her name, but 
still the work of Lennox, would 
be waiting for him. 

The scheme of education was 
maintained so long because the 
town had come upon its melan- 
choly days and Bud began to 
feel depression. The strangers 
had gone south with the swal- 
lows; the steamer no longer 
called each day to make the 
pavement noisy in the after- 
noon with the skliff of city 
feet, so different from the cus- 
tomary tread of tackety boots ; 
the coachman’s horn, depart- 
ing, no longer sounded down 
the valley like a brassy chal- 
lenge from the wide, wide 
world. Peace came to the 
burgh like a swoon, and all its 
days were pensive. Folk went 
about their tasks reluctant, 
the very smoke of the chim- 
neys loitered lazily round the 
ridges where the starlings 
chattered, and a haze was 
almost ever over the hills. 
When it rose, sometimes, Bud, 
from her attic window, could 
see the road that wound 
through the distant glen. The 
road !|—the road !|—ah, that be- 
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gan to have a meaning and a 
kind of cry, and wishfully she 
looked at it and thought upon 
its other end, where the life 
she had left and read about 
was loudly humming and mar- 
vellous things were being done. 
Charles Maclean of Oronsay, 
second mate, whom she loved 
unto destruction, now that he 
was writing regularly, fairly 
daft himself to get such charm- 
ing curious letters as he 
thought from Kate, had been 
adjusted by the doctor, and 
was once again on the heaving 
main. It would be Cardiff or 
Fleetwood, Hamburg, London, 
or Bilbao, whose very name is 
like a story, and his tarry pen, 
infected by the child’s example, 
always bravely sought to give 
some picture of the varied 
world through which he wand- 
ered. Of noisy ports did he 
communicate, crowded with 
ships; of streets and lofty ware- 
houses, and places where men 
sang, and sometimes of the 
playhouse, where the villain 
was @ bad one and the women 
were so braw. 


“What is braw?” asked 
Bud. 
“Tt’s fine clothes,” said 


Kate; ‘“‘ but what’s fine clothes 
if you are not pure in heart 
and have a figure?” and she 
surveyed with satisfaction her 
own plump arms. 

But the child guessed at a 
wider meaning for the word 
as Charles used it, and thought 
upon the beauteous clever 
women of the plays that she 
had seen herself in far Chicago, 
and since her vicarious lover 
would have thought them braw 
and plainly interesting, she 
longed to emulate them, at least 
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to see them again. And, oh! 
to see the places that he wrote 
of, and hear the thundering 
wheels and jangling bells! And 
there was also Auntie Ailie’s 
constant stimulus to thoughts 
and aspirations that could meet 
no satisfaction in this little 
town. Bell dwelt continually 
within the narrow walls of her 
immediate duty, content, like 
many, thank the Lord! doing 
her daily turns as best she 
could, dreaming of nothing 
nobler. Dan had ranged wider 
in his time, and knew the 
world a great deal better, and 
had seen so much of it was 
illusion, its prizes “ Will o’ the 
wisp,” that now his wild geese 
were come home. He could see 
the world in the looking-glass 
in which he shaved, and there 
was much to be amused at. 
But Ailie’s geese were still 
flying far across the firmament, 
knowing no place of rest. The 
child had bewitched her! it 
was always the distant view 
for her now, the region un- 
attainable ; and though appar- 
ently she had long ago sur- 
rendered to her circumstances, 
she silently irked at her prison- 
ing here, in sleep-town, where 
we let things slide until to- 
morrow, while the wild birds 
of her inclination flew around 
the habitable wakeful world. 
Unwittingly — no, not unwit- 
tingly always—she charged 
the child with curiosity un- 
satisfiable, and secret dis- 
content at little things and 
narrow, with longings for 
spacious arenas and ecstatic 
crowded hours. To be clever, 
to be brave and daring, to 
venture and make a glorious 
name!—how her face would 
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glow and all her flesh would 
quiver picturing lives she 
would have liked to live if 
only she had had the chance! 
How many women are like 
that! silent by the hearth, 
seemingly placid and content 
as they darn and mend and 
wait on the whim and call of 
dullards. 

Bell might be content and 
busy with small affairs, but 
she had a quick, shrewd eye, 
and saw the child’s unrest. It 
brought her real distress, for 
so had the roving spirit started 
in her brother William. Some- 
times she softly scolded 
Lennox, and even had con- 
templated turning her into 
some other room from the 
attic that had the only window 
in the house from which the 
high-road could be seen, but 
Ailie told her that would be 
to make the road more in- 
teresting for the child. “And 
I don’t know,” she added, 
“that it should worry us if 
she does indulge herself in 
dreams about the great big 
world and its possibilities. I 
suppose she'll have to take the 
road some day.” 

“Take the road!” cried Bell, 
almost weeping. “Are you 
daft, Ailie Dyce? What need 
she take the road for? There’s 
plenty to do here, and I’m 
sure she'll never be better off 
anywhere else. A lot of 
nonsense! I hope you are not 
putting notions in her head; 
we had plenty of trouble with 
her father.” 

“It would break my heart 
to lose her, I assure you,” said 
“unt Ailie softly; “ but——” 
and she ended with a sigh. 

“I’m sure you're content 


enough yourself?” said Bell ; 
“and you’re not by any means 
a diffy.” 

“Indeed I am content,” ad- 
mitted Ailie, “at least— at 
least I’m not complaining. 
But there is a discontent that’s 
almost holy, a roving mood 
that’s the salvation of the race. 
There were, you mind, the 
Pilgrim Fathers——” 

“TI wish to the Lord they 
had bided at home!” cried 
Bell. ‘ There’s never been 
happy homes in this land since 
they started emigration.” And 
at that Miss Ailie smiled and 
Dan began to chuckle. 

“Does it not occur to you, 
Bell,” said he, “that but for 
the Pilgrim Fathers there 
would never have been Bud?” 

“T declare neither there 
would!” she said, smiling. 
“Perhaps it was as well they 
went, poor things! And, of 
course, there must be many 
an honest decent body in 
America.” 

“Quite a number!” said 
Ailie. ‘You would not expect 
this burgh to hold them all, 
or even Scotland: America’s 
glad to get the overflow.” 

“ Ah, you’re trying to make 
me laugh, the pair of you, and 
forget my argument,” said Bell; 
“but Dll not be carried away 
this time. I’m feared for the 
bairn, and that’s telling you. 
Oh, Ailie, mind what her 
mother was—poor girl! poor 
dear girl! play-acting for her 
living, roving from place to 
place, with nothing you could 
call a home; laughing and 
greeting and posturing before 
lights for the diversion of the 
world 14 

“We might do worse than 
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give the world diversion,” said 
Ailie soberly. 

‘Yes, yes, but with a painted 
face and all a vain profession— 
that is different, is it not? To 
make the body just a kind of 
fiddle! It’s only in the body 
we can be ourselves—it is our 
only home; think of furnishing 
it with shams, and lighting 
every room that should be 
private, and leaving up the 
blinds that the world may 
look in at a penny a-head! 
How often have I thought of 
William, weeping for a living, 
as he had to do sometimes, 
no doubt, and wondered what 
was left for him to do when 
Mary died. Oh, curb the child, 
Ailie! curb the dear wee lassie, 
—it’s you it all depends on; 
she worships you; the making 
of her ’s in your hands. Keep 
her humble. Keep her from 
thinking of worldly glories. 
Teach her to number her days, 
that she may apply her heart 
unto wisdom. Her mind’s too 
often out of here and wander- 
ing elsewhere: it was so with 
William,—it was once the same 
with you.” 


Indeed it was no wonder 
that Bud’s mind should wander 
elsewhere, since the life about 
her had grown so suddenly 
dull. In these days Wanton 
Wully often let his morning 
sleep too long possess him, and 
hurrying through the deserted 
dawn with his breeches scarcely 
on, would ring the bell in a 
hasty fury half an hour behind 
the proper time. But a little 


lateness did not matter in a 
town that really never woke. 
Men went to work in what 
we call a dover — that is, 
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half asleep ; shopkeepers came 
blinking drowsily down and 
took their shutters off, and 
went back to breakfast, or, I 
sometimes fear, to bed, and 
when the day was aired and 
decency demanded that they 
should make some pretence at 
business, they stood by the 
hour at their shop-doors look- 
ing at the sparrows, wagtails, 
and blue-bonnets pecking in 
the street, or at the gulls that 
quarrelled in the syver sand. 
Nothing doing. Two or three 
times a-day a cart from the 
country rumbled down the 
town, breaking the Sabbath 
calm; and on one memorable 
afternoon there came a dark 
Italian with an organ who 
must have thought that this 
at last was Eldorado, so great 
was his reward from a com- 
munity sick of looking at each 
other. But otherwise nothing 
doing, not a thing! As in the 
dark of the fabled underland 
the men who are blind are 
kings, George Jordon, the silly 
man, who never had a purpose, 
and carried about with him an 
enviable eternal dream, seemed 
in that listless world the only 
wide-awake, for he at least 
kept moving, slouching some- 
where, sure there was work for 
him to do if only he could get 
at it. Bairns dawdled to the 
schools, dogs slept in the track 
of summer traffic, Kate, melan- 
choly, billowed from the kitchen 
window, and into the street 
quite shamelessly sang sad old 
Gaelic songs which Mr Dyce 
would say would have been 
excellent if only they were put 
to music, and her voice was 
like a lullaby. 

One day Bud saw great 
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bands of countless birds de- 
part, passing above the high- 
road, and standing in the 
withering garden heard as it 
were without a breath of wind 
the dry rattle of dead leaves 
fall. It frightened her. She 
came quickly in to the tea- 
table, almost at her tears. 

“Oh, it’s dreff’le,” she said. 
“Tt’s Sunday all the time, 
without good clothes and the 
gigot of mutton for dinner. I 
declare I want to yell.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Bell, 
“TI was just thinking things 
were unusually lively for the 
time of year. There’s some- 
thing startling every other day. 
Aggie Williams found her fine 
new kitchen-range too big for 
the accommodation, and she has 
covered it with cretonne and 
made it into a what-not for 
her parlour. Then there’s the 
cantata—I hear the U.P. choir 
is going to start to practise it 
whenever Duncan Gill, next 
door to the hall, is gone: he’s 
near his end, poor body ! they’re 
waiting on, but he says he could 
never die a Christian death if 
he had to listen to them at 
their operatics through the 
wall.” 

“It’s not a bit like this in 
Chicago,” said the child, and 
her uncle chuckled. 

“I daresay not,” said he. 
“What a pity for Chicago! 
Are you wearying for Chicago, 
lassie ? ” 

“No,” said Bud, deliberating. 
“It was pretty smelly, but my ! 
I wish to goodness folk here 
had a little git-up-and-go to 
them !” 

“Indeed, I daresay it’s not 
a bit like Chicago,” admitted 
Auntie Bell. “It pleases my- 
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self that it’s just like Bonnie 
Scotland.” 

“Tt’s not a bit like Scotland 
either,” said Bud. ‘I calc’lated 
Scotland ’d be like a story- 
book all the time, chock-full of 
men-at-arms and Covenanters, 
and things father used to talk 
about, Sundays, when he was 
kind of mopish, and wanted to 
make me Scotch. I haven’t 
seen any men-at-arms since I 
landed, ’cepting the empty ones 
up in the castle lobby.” 

“What did you think Scot- 
land would be like, dear?” 
asked Ailie. 

“Between me and Winifred 
Wallace, we figured it would 
be a great place for chivalry 
and constant trouble among 
the crowned heads. I expected 
there'd be a lot of ‘battles 
long ago,’ same as in the 
Highland Reaper in the sweet, 
sweet G.T.” 

“What’s G.T.?” asked Auntie 
Bell; and Bud laughed slyly, 
and looked at her smiling 
Auntie Ailie, and said: “We 
know, Auntie Ailie, don’t we? 
It’s GRAND! And if you 
want to know, Auntie Bell, it’s 
just Mister Lovely Palgrave’s 
‘Golden Treasury.’ That's a 


book, my Lord! I expected 
there'd be battles every 
d ay ” 





‘“‘What a bloodthirsty child !” 
said Miss Ailie. 

“T don’t mean truly truly 
battles,” Bud hurried to ex- 
plain, “but the kind that’s 
the same as a sound of 
revelry off—no blood, but just 
a lot of bang. But I s’pose 
battles are gone out, like iron 
suits. Then I thought there ’d 
be almost nothing but catar- 
acts and ravines and—and— 
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mountain-passes, and here and 
there a right smart Alick in 
short trunks and a feather in 
his hat, winding a hunting- 
horn. I used to think, when 
I was a little, wee, silly whit- 
terick, that you wound a horn 
every Saturday night with a 
key, just like a clock; but I’ve 
known for years and years it’s 
just blowing. The way father 
said, and from the things I 
read, I cale’lated all the folk 
in Scotland ’d hate each other 
like poison, and start a clan, 
and go out chasing all the 
other clans with direful slogans 
and bagpipes skirling wildly 
in the breeze. And the place 
would be crowded with lovelorn 
maidens—that kind with the 
millstones round their necks, 
like Queen Mary always wore. 
My, it must have been rough 
on dear old Mary when she 
fell asleep in church! But 
it’s not a bit like that; it’s 
only like Scotland when I’m 
in bed, and the wind is loud, 
and I hear the geese. Then 
I think of the trees all stand- 
ing out in the dark and wet, 
and the hills too, the way 
they’ve done for years and 
years, and the big lonely 
places with nobody in them, 
not a light even; and I get 
the croodles and the creeps, 
for that’s Scotland, full of 
bogies. I think Scotland’s 
stone-dead.” 

“Tt’s no more dead than 
you are yourself,” said Miss 
Beli, determined ever to uphold 
her native land. ‘The clever- 
est people in the world come 
from Scotland.” 

“So father used to say; but 
Jim, he said he guessed the 
cleverer they were the quicker 
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they came. I’m not a bit 
surprised they make a dash 
from home when they feel g0 
dead and mopish and think 
of things and see that road,” 

“Road?” said Uncle Dan. 
“What road?” 

““My road,” said the child, 
“The one I see from my 
window: oh, how it rises and 
rises and winds and winds, 
and it just shrieks on you to 
come right along and try.” 

“Try what?” asked her 
uncle curiously. 

“T dunno,” said Bud, think- 
ing hard ; ‘ Auntie Ailie knows, 
and I ’spect Auntie Bell knows 
too. I can’t tell what it is, 
but I fairly tickle to take a 
walk along. Other times I 
feel I’d be mighty afraid to 
go, but Auntie Ailie says you 
should always do the things 
you're afraid to do, for they’re 
most always the only things 
worth doing.” 

Mr Dyce, scratching the ear 
of Footles, who begged at the 
side of his chair, looked over 
the rims of his glasses and 
scrutinised the child. 

“All roads,” said he, “as 
you'll find a little later, come 
to the same dead end, and 
most of us, though we think 
were picking our way, are 
all the time at the mercy of 
the schoolmaster, like Geordie 
Jordon. The only thing that’s 
plain in the present issue is 
that we're not brisk enough 
here for Young America. 
What do you think we should 
do to make things lively?” 

“Hustle,” said Bud. “ Why, 
nobody here moves faster’n a 
funeral, and they ought to 
gallop if they want to keep 
up with the band.” 
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“I’m not in a hurry my- 
self,” said her uncle, smiling. 
“Maybe that’s because I think 
that I’m the band. But if 
you want to introduce the 
Chicago system you should 
start with Mrs Wright's 
Italian warehouse up the 
street,—the poor body’s losing 
money trying to run her shop 
on philanthropic principles.” 

Bud thought hard a while. 
“ Phil—phil— What’s a philan- 
thropic principle?” she asked. 

“It’s a principle on which 
you don’t expect much interest 
except in another world,” said 
her uncle. ‘The widow’s what 
they call a Pilgrim, hereabouts ; 
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if the meek were to inherit 
the earth in a literal sense, 
she would long ago have owned 
the whole county.” 

“ A truly Christian woman!” 
said Miss Bell. 

“I’m not denying it,” said 
Mr Dyce; “but even a Christ- 
ian woman should think some- 
times of the claims of her 
creditors, and between ourselves 
it takes me all my time to 
keep the wholesale merchants 
from hauling her to court.” 

“How do you manage it?” 
asked Ailie, with a twinkle 
in her eyes; but Dan made 
no reply,—he coughed and 
cleaned his spectacles. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


There was joy a few days 
later in the Dyce’s kitchen 
when Peter the postman, with 
a snort that showed the bitter- 
ness of his feelings, passed 
through the window a parcel 
for Kate, that on the face of 
it had come from foreign parts. 
“T don’t ken who it’s from, 
and yere no’ to think I’m 
askin’,” said he; “but the 
stamps alone for that thing 
must have cost a bonny penny.” 

“Did they, indeed!” said 
Kate, with a toss of her head. 
“Ye'll be glad to ken he can 
well afford it!” and she sniffed 
at the parcel, redolent of per- 
fumes strange and strong. 

“Ye needna snap the nose 
off me,” said the postman, “I 
only made the remark. What 
—what does the fellow do?” 

“He’s a traveller for railway 
tunnels,” retorted the maid of 
Colonsay, and shut the window 
with a bang, to tear open the 





parcel in a frenzy of expecta- 
tion, and find a bottle of 
Genuine Riga Balsam—won- 
derful cure for sailors’ wounds ! 
—another of Florida Water, 
and a silver locket, with a note 
from Charles saying the poem 
she had sent was truly grand, 
and wishing her many happy 
returns of the day. Like many 
of Charles’s letters now, its 
meaning was, in parts, beyond 
her, until she could learn from 
Bud the nature of the one to 
which it was an answer,—for 
Bud was so far enraptured 
with the wandering sailor that 
she sometimes sent him letters 
which the servant never saw. 
That day the breakfast service 
smelt of Florida Water, for 
Kate had drenched herself 
with the perfume, and Miss 
Bell was sure she had washed 
the dishes again with scented 
soap, as was the habit of the 
girl when first she came from 
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Colonsay, and thought that 
nothing but Brown Windsor 
would do justice to the tea-set 
used on Sundays. But Bud 
could see the signs of Shipping 
Intelligence, and, as soon as 
she could, she hastened to the 
kitchen, for it was Saturday, 
and on Saturdays there were 
no lessons in the Dyce Acad- 
emy. Oh! how she and Kate 
fondled the bottles lovingly, 
and sniffed passionately at 
their contents, and took turn 
about of the locket! The maid 
had but one regret, that she 
had no immediate use for Riga 
Balsam; but Bud was more 
devoted than that—she gently 
pricked the palm of her hand 
with a pin and applied the 
Genuine. “Oh! how he must 
love me—us, I mean,” she ex- 
claimed, and eagerly devoured 
his letter. 

“What did you say tohim in 
the last?” asked Kate. ‘ He’s 
talking there about a poetry, 
and happy returns of the day.” 

Bud confessed she had made 
a poem for him from his beloved 
Kate, and had reckoned on 
fetching a gift of candy by 
telling him her birthday was 
on Monday. “But really I'd 
just as lief have the balsam,” 
said she, “it’s perfectly lovely ; 
how it nips !” 

“It’s not my birthday at 
all,” said Kate. ‘My birth- 
day’s always on the second 
Sunday in September. I was 
born about the same time as 
Lady Anne—either a fortnight 
before or a fortnight after; 
I forget mysel’ completely 
which it was, and I daresay 
so does she.” 

‘No, but Monday’s my birth- 
day, right enough,” said Bud, 
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“and seeing that we're sort of 
loving him in company, I 
s’posed it would be all the 
same,” 

“So it is, I’m not complain- 
in’,” said the maid. “And 
now we'll have to send him 
something back. What would 
you recommend ?”’ 

They considered many gifts 
appropriate for a sailor,—sou’- 
westers, Bible-markers, woollen 
comforters, and paper-knives, 
scarf-pins, gloves, and ties, 
Bud was sure that nothing 
would delight him like a book 
about a desert island, but Kate 
said no, a pipe was just the 
very ticket—-a wooden pipe 
with silver mountings; the 
very one to suit was in the 
window of Mrs Wright’s Italian 
warehouse. 

“What's an Italian ware- 
house?” asked the child. 

“You have me there!” said 
Kate, “unless, maybe, her hus- 
band was Italian before he 
went and died on her. ‘Italian 
Warehouse’ is the only thing 
that’s on her sign. She sells 
a thing for almost any price 
you like to offer, because the 
Bible says it’s not the thing 
at all to argy-bargy.” 

“T know,” said Bud; “it’s 
what we call running a busi- 
ness on—on—on philanthropic 
principles. I’d love to see a 
body do it. I'll run out and 
buy the pipe from Mrs Wright, 
Kate.” 

She departed on her errand 
down the town, at the other 
side of the church; and the 
hours of the forenoon passed, 
and dinner-time was almost 
come, and still there was no 
sign of her returning. Kate 
would have lost her patience 
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and gone to seek for her, but 
found so much to interest at 
the window that she quite for- 

ot her messenger. Something 
out of the ordinary was hap- 
pening on the other side of the 
church. Wanton Wully knew 
what it was, but of course he 
was not telling, for he was out 
as public crier, rousing the 
town with his hand-bell, and 
shouting “Notice!” with an 
air that promised some tre- 
mendous tidings; but beyond 
mysterious words like “bed- 
rock prices,” which he mumbled 
from a paper in his hand, there 
was nothing to show his pro- 
clamation differed from the 
common ones regarding herring 
at the quay or a sale of delf 
down-by at John Turner’s 
corner. “What are ye cry- 
ing?” they asked him, but 
being a man with the belief 
that he had a voice as clear as 
a concert singer, he would not 
condescend to tell them. Only 
when some one looked across 
his shoulder and read the paper 
for himself was it found that 
a sale described as “ Revolu- 
tionary” was taking place at 
the Italian warehouse. Half 
the town at once went to see 
what the decent body was up 
to. Kate saw them hurrying 
down, and when they came 
back they were laughing. 
“What’s the ploy?” she asked 


& passer-by. 
“A sale at the Pilgrim 
weedow’s,” she was told. 


“She’s put past her Spurgeon’s 
Sermons and got a book aboot 
business, and she’s learnin’ the 
way to keep an Italian ware- 
hoose in Scotch.” 

Kate would have been down 
the town at once to see this 
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marvel for herself, but her pot 
was on the boil, and here 
was the mistress coming down 


the stair, crying “Lennox, 
Lennox!” The maid’s heart 
sank, She had forgotten 


Lennox, and how could she 
explain her absence to a lady 
so particular? But for the 
moment she was spared the 
explanation, for the bark of 
Footles filled the street and 
Mr Dyce came into the lobby, 
laughing. 

“You're very joco!” said his 
sister, helping him off with his 
coat. ‘What are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

“The drollest thing imagin- 
able,” said he. “I have just 
left Captain Consequence in a 
terrible rage about a letter 
that a boy has brought to him 
from Mrs Wright. It seems 
he’s as much in debt to her as 
to most of the other merchants 
in the place, but wasn’t losing 
any sleep about it, for she’s 
such a softy. This letter has 
given him a start. He showed 
it to me, with the notion that 
it was a libel or a threat 
that might be actionable, but 
I assured him I couldn’t have 
written one more to the point 
myself. It said that unless 
he paid at once, something 
would be apt to happen that 
would create him the utmost 
astonishment.” 

“Mercy on us! That’s not 
very like the widow: she must 
be getting desperate.”’ 

“It was the wording of the 
thing amused me,” said Mr 
Dyce, walking into the parlour, 
still chuckling, —“ ‘something 
will be apt to happen that 
will create you thé utmost 
astonishment’ — it suggests 
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such awful possibilities. And 


it’s going to serve its purpose, 
too, for the Captain’s off to pay 
her, sure it means a scandal,” 

Kate took the chance to 
rush down town in search of 
her messenger. “This way 
for the big bargains!” cried 
some lads coming back from 
the Italian warehouse, or, 
“Hey! ye’ve missed a step” 
—which shows how funny we 
can be in the smallest burgh 
towns; but Kate said nothing, 
only “trash!” to herself in 
indignation, and tried by hold- 
ing in her breath to keep from 
getting red. 

The shop of the Pilgrim 
widow suffered from its sign- 
board, that was “far too big 
for its job, like the sweep that 
stuck in my granny’s lum,” as 
Mr Dyce said. Once the sign 
had been P. & A.’s, but P. & 
A.’s good lady tired of hearing 
her husband nicknamed the 
Italian, and it went back to 
the painter, who partly paid 
with it a debt to the Pilgrim 
widow, who long since rued 
her acquisition. She felt in 
her soul it was a worldly 
vanity,—that a signboard less 
obtrusive on the public eye 
would more befit herself and 
her two meek little windows, 
where fly-papers, fancy goods, 
sweetmeats, cigarettes, country 
eggs, and cordial invitations to 
the Pilgrims’ Mission Bethel 
every Friday (D.V.), eight 
o’clock, kept each other incon- 
gruous and dusty company. 
A decent pious widow, but 
ah! so wanting any saving 
sense of guile. The Pilgrim 
Mission was the thing she 


really lived for, and her shop 
was the Cross she bore. 


But 
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to-day it was scarcely recog. 
nisable: the windows had been 
swept of their stale contents, 
and one was filled with piles 
of rosy apples, the other with 
nuts that poured in a tempt- 
ing cataract from a cask upset 
with an air of reckless prodi- 
gality. A large hand-lettered 
bill was in each window; one 
said— 


HALLOWE’EN! ARISE AND SHINE! 
and the other— 
DO IT NoW! 


what was to be done being 
left to the imagination. All 
forenoon there had been a 
steady flow of customers, who 
came out of the shop with 
more than nuts or apples, 
greatly amazed at the change 
in the Pilgrim widow, who 
was cracking up her goods 
like any common sinner. Be- 
hind the railed and curtained 
box in which she was sup- 
posed to keep her books and 
pray, there seemed to be some 
secret stimulating influence, 
for when bad payers tried 
to-day to get a thing on 
credit, and she was on the 
point of yielding, she would 
dart into the box and out 
again as hard as steel, in- 
sisting that at every Revolu- 
tionary Sale the terms were 
cash. She was giving bar- 
gains, but at her own price, 
never at her customers, as 
it used to be. The Health 
Saline—extract of the finest 
fruit, Cooling, Refreshing, In- 
vigorating, Tonic (though in- 
deed it looked like an old 
friend from Rochelle with a 
dash of sugar and tartaric)— 
was down a ha’penny, to less 
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than what it cost, according 
to another hand-done bill 
upon the counter. When 
they asked her how she could 
afford to sell the stuff below 
its cost, she seemed ashamed 
and startled, till she had a 
moment in behind the cur- 
tains, and then she told them 
it was all because of the large 
turn-over ; she could not afford 
to sell the saline under cost 
if she did not sell it in tre- 
mendous quantities. 

Did they want Ward’s 
Matchless Polishing Paste ?— 
alas! (after a dash behind 
the curtains) she was com- 
pletely out of it. Of late it 
had been in such great de- 
mand that she got tired of 
ordering it every other week 
wholesale. Yes, she was out 
of Ward’s, but (again the 
curtained box) what about 
this wonderful line in calf- 
foot jelly, highly praised by 
the— by the connoisseurs ? 
What were connoisseurs? A 
connoisseur (again on refer- 
ence behind the curtains) was 
one of these wealthy men that 
could swallow anything. 

“Tll tell ye what it is,” 
said the tailor, “I see’t at 
last! She’s got a book in 
there; I’ve seen’t before— 
‘The Way to Conduct a Re- 
tail Business’—and when she 
runs behind, it’s to see what 
she should say to the cus- 
tomers. That’s where she got 
the notions for her window 
and the ‘Do it Now!’” 

But he was wrong — com- 
pletely wrong, for when Kate 
came into the shop with 
“Have you seen Miss Lennox, 
Mrs Wright? I sent her here 
& message hours ago,” Lennox 
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herself came from the cur- 
tained box saying, “ Hello, 
Kate; saw you first! What 
can we do for you to-day?” 

“My stars! you'll catch 
it!” said the maid. “They’re 
waiting yonder on you for 
your dinner.” 

“T was just heading for 
home,” said Bud, making for 
the door. 

“My child! my child! my 
angel child!” cried the Pil- 
grim widow, going to kiss 
her, but Bud drew back. 

“Not to-day, please; I’m 
miles too big for kissing to- 
day,” said she, and marched 
solemnly out of the Italian 
warehouse. 

“What in the world were 
you doing away so long?” 
asked Kate. ‘“ Were you 
carrying on at anything?” 

“T was paying for Charles’s 
pipe,” said the child, returning 
the money she had got for its 
purchase. ‘“That’s the sweetest 
lady, Mrs Wright, but my! 
ain’t she Baby Mine when it 
settles down to _ business ? 
When I wanted to buy the 
pipe, she was so tickled she 
wanted me to have it for 
nothing, seeing I was Mr Dyce’s 
niece. She said Uncle Dan 
was a man of God, and it was 
a pretty old pipe anyway, that 
had been in the window since 
the time she got changed and 
dropped brocaded dolmans. 
You’d think it made her ache 
to have folk come in her shop 
and spend money; I guess she 
was raised for use in a free 
soup-kitchen. I said I’d take 
the pipe for nothing if she’d 
throw in a little game with 
it. ‘What game?’ said she— 


oh, she’s a nice lady!—and I 
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said I was just dying to have 
a try at keeping a really really 
shop, and would show her 
Chicago way. And I bet I 
did, Kate MacNeill!” 

She came in with the soup, 
but no question was put till 
her uncle asked the blessing, 
and then, before a spoon was 
lifted, Auntie Bell said, “‘ Lassie, 
lassie, where in the world have 
you been?” 

“Keeping shop for 
Wright,” said Bud. 

“Tcht! tcht! you’re beyond 
redemption,” cried her aunt. 
“A child like you keeping 
shop!” 

“A bonny pair of shop- 
keepers, the widow and you! 
which of you counted the 
change?” said Uncle Dan. 
“Tell us all about it.” 

“ Well, I had the loveliest 
time,” said Bud. “It would 
take till tea-time to tell just 
"zactly what a lovely day it 
was, but I'll hurry up and 
make it a front scene. What 
you said, Uncle Dan, about her 
running a shop on phil—on 
philanthropic principles made 
me keen to see her doing it, 
and I went down a message 
for Kate, and offered to help. 
She ‘lowed herself she wasn’t 
the best there was in the land 
at keeping shop, and didn’t 
seem to make much money at 
it, but said thank the Lord 
she had the priceless boon 
of health. I was the first 
customer she’d set eyes on all 
the morning, ’cept a man that 
wanted change for half-a- 
crown and hadn’t the half- 
crown with him, but said he’d 
pay it when he didn’t see her 
again, and she said she felt 
sure that trade was going to 
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take a turn. I said I thought 
it would turn quicker if—jf— 
if she gave it a push herself, 
and she said she dared say 
there was something in it, and 
hoped I was in the fold. I 
said I was, and at that she 
cried out ‘ Hallelujah!’ Every 
other way she was a perfectly 
perfect lady; she made google 
eyes at me, and skipped round 
doing anything I told her, 
First she cleared all the old 
truck out of the windows, 
and filled them up with nuts 
and apples for Hallowe’en, till 
they looked the way windows 
never looked in Scotland in 
all creation before, I s’pose, 
‘They'll think it kind of daft,’ 
says she, scared-like, ‘they’re 
not like any other windows 
in the place.’ ‘Of course not,’ 
I said, ‘and that’s the very 
thing to jar the eye of the 
passer-by.’ Jim Molyneux said 
a shop-window was like a play- 
bill, it wanted a star line— 
a feature—a whoop. Then I 
tried to think of the ’cute 
things shopkeepers print in 
Chicago, but couldn’t remember 
any ’cepting ‘Pants a dollara 
leg, seats free,’ but the widow 
said she didn’t sell pants. 
Then I thought of some natty 
little cards I’d seen that said 
‘Arise and Shine!’ and ‘Do 
it Now!’ so I got her to print 
these words good and big, and 
put them in the window. She 
wanted to know what they 
meant, but I said I couldn't 
tell from Adam, but they 
would make the people wonder, 
and come in the shop to find 
out, and then it would be up 
to her to sell them something 
and pry the money out of 
them before they baulked. Oh, 
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Auntie, how I go on!” and 
here Bud stopped almost breath- 
less and a little ashamed. 

“Go on! go on!” cried Ailie. 

“ Well, I got behind a curtain 
into a little box-office, where 
the widow kept a cash - book 
awfully doggy - eared, and a 
pile of printed sermons, and 
heaps of tracts about doing to 
others as you should be done 
by, and giving to the poor and 
lending to the Lord. She read 
bits of them to me, and said 
she sometimes wondered if 
Captain Brodie was too poor 
to pay for eighteen months’ 
tobacco, but she didn’t like to 
press him, seeing he had been 
in India and fought his 
country’s battles. She said she 
felt she must write him again 
for her money, but couldn’t 
think of what to say that 
would be Christian and polite 
and gentle, but still make him 
see she wanted the money 
pretty bad. I said I would tell 
her what to say that would 
suit just fine, and I dictated 
a 

“T saw the letter,” said 
Uncle Dan, twinkling through 
his glasses. “It was a work 
of genius,—go on! go on!” 

“Then folk began to come in 
for nuts and apples, and asked 
what ‘Arise and Shine’ and 
‘Do it Now’ meant. She said 
they were messages from the 
angel of the Lord — meaning 
me, I s’pose,—though, good- 
ness knows, I’m not much of 
an angel, am I, Auntie Bell? 
Then the folk would fade away, 
looked a bit rattled, and come 
back in a while and ask the 
price of things. She’d say she 


(To be continued.)} 
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wasn’t sure, but she thought 
about a shilling, and then 
they’d want the stuff on credit, 
and shed yammer away to 
them till I got wild. When 
they were gone I had a good 
heart-to-heart talk with her, 
and said phil—philanthropic 
principles were a great mistake 
in a small Italian warehouse, 
and that she ought to give the 
customers a chance of doing 
unto others as they would be 
done by. She made more 
google eyes at me, and said I 
was @ caution, sure enough, 
and perhaps I was right, for 
she had never looked at it that 
way before. After that she 
spunked up wonderful. I got 
her to send Mr Wanton 
through the town with his bell, 
saying there was everything 
you wanted at Mrs Wright’s, 
at bed-rock prices; and when 
people came in after that and 
wanted to get things for 
nothing, or next to it, she’d 
pop into the box where I lay 
low, and ask me what she was 
to say next, and then go out to 
them as sharp as a tack and 
show they needn’t try to toy 
with her. She says she made 
more money to-day by my 
playing shop Chicago-way than 
she’d make in a week her own 
way. Why, I’m talking, and 
talking, and talking, and my 
soup’s stone cold!” 

“So’s mine,” said Uncle Dan, 
with a start. 

“And mine!” said Auntie 
Ailie, with a smile. 

“ And mine too, I declare!” 
cried Miss Bell, with a laugh 
they all joined in, till Footles 
raised his voice protesting. 





On the edge of the quay at 
the Pirzeus groups of agitated 
Greeks were making futile 
efforts at embarkation. The 
clamour of their shrill voices 
was answered by the whistling 
steamers, which wilfully sought 
to increase the excitement by 
suggestions of departure. Their 
sonorous threats had the de- 
sired effect on the simple peas- 
ants, who, Greeks themselves, 
had not learned the immensi- 
tude of Greek procrastination. 
They were filled with an ever- 
increasing fear that the Keph- 
allenia would steam off for 
Tenos while they, standing on 
the quay, vainly sought for 
row-boats to convey them to 
her. Much distress might have 
been avoided if they could only 
have realised the utter im- 
possibility of missing a Greek 
steamer. Large as their fami- 
lies and impedimenta were, dif- 
ficult as the numerous babies 
might be to handle, there would 
be time for everything to be 
taken on board, even the last 
bag of bread, cheese, and 
oranges. Punctuality has no 
place in the practices of a self- 
respecting Greek captain. 

Through the midst of this 
distress and ineffectual haste 
we two English girls made our 
way, and readily found a boat- 
man willing to take a foreign 
fare, for foreigners are all rich 
and easily cheated out of an 
extra drachma. He afterwards 
realised, to his sorrow, that we 
too were pilgrims bound, like 
his compatriots, for Tenos. 
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That was when we would pa 
him no more than double his 
legal price. 

Once on board the Keph- 
allenia, we felt our pilgrimage 
had begun. All around were 
our fellow-pilgrims to Tenos, 
It was the week of the An- 
nunciation, when the annual 
festival, the greatest of the 
Greek Church, is held in the 
island of Tenos, one of the 
largest of the Cyclades. All 
the week boats ply busily 
from Athens to Tenos; but the 
important events of the fes- 
tival take place on the Friday 
and Saturday, and towards 
the end of the week the 
passenger traffic is heavy. 
Leaving on Thursday evening, 
the Kephallenia was one of the 
last boats to sail, and she was 
literally packed. Not a corner, 
above and below stairs, was 
unoccupied. All over were 
small encampments crowded 
up against each other. Each 
little circle had its rugs and 
coverlets, its provisions and 
its babies. The babies were 
soon transformed into seem- 
ingly inanimate bundles of 
wraps; the older people made 
themselves cosy with rugs, and 
had a picnic supper. A genu- 
inely happy tone prevailed as 
we left the lights of the Pireus 
behind. Merry laughter and 
snatches of song came from 
the girls and young men, and 
all were filled with the enthu- 
siasm of their enterprise. To 
many it was the red-letter day 
of their quiet lives, the memory 
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of which would ever remain 
with them. 

But Cape Sunium, fatal to 
peace and calm, had to be 
rounded. The change was 
quick. A stormy sea produces 
scenes more graphic than 
agreeable on board a Greek 
pilgrim ship. One shuts one’s 
eyes, but the sense of hearing 
is alert, and reports a tale of 
woe. The voices which a short 
time before had been raised in 
cheerful song changed their 
tune, and groans and wails 
were wafted on the night air. 
As time went on, some seemed 
to pass through the stage of 
being afraid they were about 
to die, and to reach the point 
when their only fear was that 
death would not come to relieve 
them. 

The evil grew less as we got 
amongst the Cyclades, and the 
morning sun did his best to 
revive the most miserable on 
board. A joyful cry told that 
the sacred island was in sight. 
On the hillside nestles the 
little white town, resplendent 
in the sunshine as only a Greek 
village can be. As the land- 
scape comes flashing nearer, 
the vision is dazzled by its 
brilliancy. The clear atmo- 
sphere between the bright blue 
sky and the deep blue sea 
adds to the vivid impression 
of the stony, treeless country, 
with its grand hilly outlines, 
the shining white town stretch- 
ing down to the sea, and the 
gleaming marble church tower- 
ing in the background. Here 
is the goal of our pilgrimage— 
the Church of the Evangel- 
istria, our Lady of the An- 
nunciation. All crossed them- 
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selves and piously prayed as 
they gazed upon the centre of 
religious Greece. 

The whole of the pilgrimage 
and festival at Tenos bears the 
stamp of pagan influence. It 
is one of the most apparent 
survivals of the ancient Greek 
religion. The nation has 
always shown in a marked 
degree that love of pageantry 
which generates processional 
ceremonies, and the religious 
impressionability which makes 
them fit subjects for miracles. 
In the old days the religious 
year was marked by a rapid 
succession of different pilgrim- 
ages and festivals. Now mod- 
ern life necessarily limits the 
number, but the spirit remains 
thesame. The festal gathering 
at Epidauros was one of the 
largest of the pagan pilgrim- 
ages. From all parts crowds 
came to that famous temple of 
the Healer Asklepios. Games, 
theatrical performances, and 
dances were held, and the god 
wrought many wonderful cures 
on true believers, even as the 
Virgin does to-day at Tenos. 
But an especially close parallel 
exists between the Tenos 
festival and the ancient pil- 
grimage to Delos. The island 
of Apollo was the pivot of 
Greek religion in pagan days. 
All the states of Greece sent 
their envoys. From Asia, 
Egypt, and Macedonia came 
many ships to join in the 
Delian festival, the chief event 
in the religious year. To-day, 
under the Christian Church, 
Tenos holds the position which 
Delos then enjoyed. The two 
islands lie in close proximity. 
The geographical reasons which 
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made Delos eminently suitable 
as a centre apply to Tenos 
also, for it is equally convenient 
for Greece, Asia, Egypt, and 
Turkey, whence come pilgrims 
each year. 

Tenos as a sacred isle is still 
in its childhood. Less than a 
century ago, the Panagia—the 
Greek Madonna—declared her 
desire that a church be built on 
the spot where the Church of 
the Evangelistria now stands. 
The story of its foundation be- 
gan on the day on which the 
War of Independence was de- 
clared—25th March (0.8.) 1821. 
This date was taken as the 
festival day for Tenos, and it is 
also the Greek national festival. 
Hence it is a time of double 
rejoicing. 

In the year 1821 an islander 
had a vision of the Virgin. It 
was the usual story of a dream 
and a sacred picture, which 
accounts for the foundation of 
so many Greek churches. She 
commanded him to dig for her 
picture in a certain place. He 
obeyed, but found nothing. A 
year later his vision was con- 
firmed by a nun, who thrice 
received a similar command. 
The priest decided that the 
message was really heaven- 
inspired, and took the matter 
in hand. In his excavations 
he found a well and the ruins 
of a church, and, according to 
the orders of the Panagia, he 
built on this site the little 
church which to-day is called 
the Church of the Well, or of 
the Discovery. While building 
operations were in progress in 
January 1823, a workman dis- 
covered the now famous sacred 


picture, thus fulfilling the 
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Virgin’s behest. The picture 
presented a most dilapidated 
appearance, for it had been 
cut in two during the excava- 
tions, and also it had been 
burned in the Saracen invasion, 
However, it was judged to bea 
masterpiece by St Luke, and 
from the time of its discove 
up to the present day it has 
been credited with the working 
of most marvellous miracles, 
Its first act was the cure of the 
plague-stricken inhabitants of 
Tenos, and since that time it 
has been the centre of attrac- 
tion for all the sick who come 
to the festival. Apart from 
its curative powers, the devout 
Greek believes it to be con- 
nected in some mysterious way 
with the liberation of his 
country, on account of its 
synchronous discovery. The 
rational view of its presence in 
the earth is not hard to seek. 
Both the picture and the well 
must have belonged to the 
ancient church which stood on 
the same site. An inscription 
is still to be seen on a back 
door of the present church, 
telling how a chief priest, 
Isidoros, had erected the Church 
of St John. This Church of 
St John was burned down by 
the Saracens in 1200. The 
discovery of ancient marbles 
on the site shows that 
temple had once stood there. 
Thus the spot has always been 
holy ground. 

The present Church of the 
Annunciation was built in 
honour of the discovery of this 
picture, over the Chapel of the 
Well. It is now the most 
prominent building in Tenos, 
and stands on rising ground to 
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the north of the town. The 
approach is made by @ nar- 
row, flagged street—the Sacred 
Way of Tenos. That Friday 
morning, a8 We walked up to 
the church, we passed many 
pilgrims wending their way, 
each after his own fashion, to 
the goal of their pilgrimage. 
Some were fulfilling vows, and 
ascending the steep path lab- 
oriously on hands and knees. 
One woman, with loosened hair, 
was toiling up on her knees 
kissing the flagstones. Last 
year she had made a vow that, 
if the Madonna would cure her 
daughter of epilepsy, she would 
bring thus a silver offering, a 
Madonna and Child, to her 
shrine at Tenos. The daughter 
recovered, and the mother was 
now faithfully carrying out her 
part. 

Another pilgrim on the 
Sacred Way that morning was 
armless and legless, a wretched 
cripple, who was half rolling 
up the hill, More luxurious 
was @ man in a sedan-chair 
with six bearers. His death- 
like face told clearly that he 
was one of those who have 
recourse to the Panagia as a 
last resource when despaired 
of by doctors. The healing of 
disease, appealing as it does to 
all humanity, is one of the chief 
features of the festival, and 
from the miracles Tenos derives 
its great renown. If possible, 
the sick man comes himself. 
Otherwise his relatives inter- 
cede for him by their presence 
and prayers in the church. 

Continuing our walk up the 
Sacred Way, we amused our- 
selves buying all kinds of souv- 
enirs from the booths which 
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lined each side of the path. It 
was a regular market-fair for 
all the neighbouring islands. 
Funny peep-shows were there 
for the frivolous, and the 
oracular doves were doing a 
splendid business in fortune- 
telling. In the large courtyard 
in front of the church similar 
booths had been erected; but 
these, being on sacred ground, 
sold only sacred articles. Many 
of them were presided over by 
priests, who eagerly sought 
purchasers for their wares. 
Tempting offers of a silver eye 
for two shillings, or a heart for 
one shilling, were made to us, 
in case we might wish to beg 
some favour from the Madonna 
in the ocular or cardiac line. 
The church was decked in 
festal attire. Flags were flying, 
and arches of flowers and foliage 
spanned the entrance. But the 
most picturesque and attractive 
spectacle was the multitude of 
pilgrims. All over the wide 
courts gaily dressed Greeks 
were sauntering about. The 
entire absence of foreigners 
was remarkable and refresh- 
ing. Tenos has not yet under- 
gone the American invasion. 
In our plain travelling coats 
and hats we were a dull con- 
trast to}the other women, who 
were wearing their freshest 
finery. Brightly coloured ker- 
chiefs framed their strong 
brown faces, and partly covered 
the two long plaits of hair 
which are their chief pride. 
Neat little jackets, embroidered 
and braided, opened over gay 
vests, and their short white 
skirts of coarse linen had a 
deep band of bright embroid- 
ery at the foot. But at- 
31 
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tractive as such costumes are 
with their beautiful em- 
broideries, the women are put 
utterly in the background by 
the sartorial effects in which 
the men indulge. The amount 
of care and attention which a 
Greek’s costume demands and 
receives explains the fact that 
the women are the workers. 
For even when the costume is 
successfully donned, it is not to 
be expected that the person 
inside of such a wonderful 
creation would condescend to 
exert himself. His most fit- 
ting occupation, as the Greek 
has long since decided, is to 
saunter about with a string 
of beads in his hand as a 
plaything, so that he may not 
be entirely unoccupied. This 
wonderful attire is varied in 
several ways. The coat and 
vest may be cut and embroid- 
ered according to individual 
taste. Wide loose sleeves of 
pleated white linen match the 
fustanella or kilt, which is 
pleated with an exceptional 
fulness. It stops above the 
knees, and shows  tightly- 
buttoned leggings, well-shaped, 
and usually of white cloth. 
The national shoes are red, with 
turned-up toes, ornamented by 
a huge black tassel on the 
point. A white cloth overcoat, 
with the necessary hood, com- 
pletes the peasant costume. 
These picturesque figures 
wandered up and down the 
wide marble staircase which 
leads up to the church door. 
On the terrace at the top of 
the steps are several antique 
columns brought from a temple 
on Delos. As one stands be- 
side them, straight in front 
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lies their home—the little 
island sacred to Apollo, the 
now deserted Delos. On either 
side rise the bare heliotrope 
Cyclades; Syra and Androg 
towering to the right, and to 
the left Mykonos with its three 
hundred little white churches, 
Right below, the white-flecked 
blue waters of the Algean 
sparkle in the sun, and, nearer 
still, clear against the blue, 
are the white houses of Tenos, 

Large open courts,  sur- 
rounded by porticoes, lie on 
both sides of the great church, 
As in the ancient temples, 
these porticoes are used for 
sleeping-places by the pilgrims, 
Within, the church was a 
seething mass of all sorts and 
conditions of Greeks. We had 
to wedge our way slowly 
through, and were in constant 
danger of suffocation in the 
garlic-laden atmosphere. Three 
streams of people were drifting 
to the screen at the altar end 
of the church. We joined them, 
and as we got nearer we saw 
that there were three open- 
ings in the screen, at each 
of which a priest was standing. 
The two priests at either side 
were spooning out sacred water 
to an eager crowd, one by one, 
after the fashion of a medicine- 
giving nurse. Mouth after 
mouth in endless succession 
presented itself wide open to 
receive the spoon. In the 
middle, morsels of sacred bread 
were being distributed to 4 
similar line of suppliants. 
Other pilgrims were paying 
homage at various shrines 
throughout the church. The 
famous picture of the Virgin 
is enshrined near the centre of 
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the building, to the left as you 
enter. It lies on a small altar, 
enclosed in a gilded box and 
covered with glass. The pic- 
ture is small, measuring only 
one foot by one and a half foot, 
but the whole is a mass of 
silver and precious gems. Only 
the head of the Virgin and 
the Archangel Gabriel are vis- 
ible—small black objects, the 
features of which are so charred 
as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able. It is, however, not 
beauty of execution but mirac- 
ulous powers which give the 
picture its pre - eminence. 
Round this altar the eagerness 
of the great crowd was in- 
tense. Each was waiting for 
his turn to kiss the glass lid 
while he prayed his special 
prayer for the Madonna’s help. 
The emotion of the pilgrims 
was pathetic. We felt that 
even the little black Madonna 
must be touched with pity 
as we saw one strong Greek 
have to be removed by force 
from the altar. He selfishly 
refused to leave off kissing the 
glass. Some rubbed the glass 
with pieces of cotton-wool, not, 
as one might imagine, to 
cleanse it after so much oscula- 
tion, but to invest the wool 
with the Madonna’s miraculous 
powers. Thereafter it would 
serve as a curative amulet. 
Above the picture hangs a 
lamp in which the faithful 
dip their handkerchiefs. The 
grease thus acquired is believed 
to have miraculous powers. 
Continual candle-selling goes 
on at this shrine. Each wor- 
shipper buys his little candle 
from the priest, and it is fixed 
up beside the picture. When 





he departs the priest takes it 
out and sells it over again—a 
pious fraud for the benefit of 
the church. 

Desperate for some ozone, 
we extracted ourselves from 
the church and drank in the 
view and the fresh sea breeze 
before descending to the Chapel 
of the Well, which is now the 
crypt of the church. Over the 
entrance is an inscription to 
the effect that here was the 
scene of the discovery of the 
holy picture. It is a long, 
narrow crypt, wrapped in mys- 
tic obscurity, and filled with 
sanctified stuffiness. But the 
more vitiated the atmosphere, 
the more intense the drama. 
Here in the evening the re- 
ligious fervour would reach its 
highest pitch. At this morn- 
ing hour the chapel was filled 
with a crowd who were push- 
ing up to the end, candles in 
hand, to reach the priest who 
stood ready to bless them and 
give them the Cross to kiss. 

Other crypts open off this 
chief chapel. Some are used 
as lodging- houses, and many 
families were encamped in 
them. In one crypt, to the 
right, baptismal ceremonies 
were being performed. All 
devout mothers seek to bring 
their babies to Tenos for 
baptism. It places them under 
the special protection of the 
Panagia from the first. Several 
little red specimens, stripped 
of all clothing, did not seem to 
appreciate their good luck, 
although a reverend father 
was carefully sprinkling them 
with a bottle-brush dipped in 
oil and water. Then search 
was made for some hair on the 
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top of their heads, and with 
a huge pair of scissors the 
priest cut off a lock, which the 
child could ill spare at that 
early age, as a first offering to 
the Panagia. Sometimes the 
mother, in her eagerness to do 
the best for the baby, has him 
weighed and offers his weight 
in candles to the church. 
Then she knows that the boy 
has had a good start in life. 
It was a physical impossibility 
to remain long shut up with 
the pilgrims. Outside was the 
sunniest of skies, the bluest of 
seas, and a whole town en féte. 
Boats were constantly arriv- 
ing with their loads of pilgrims 
—picturesque caiques, with 
coloured sails, from the neigh- 
bouring islands, and steamships 
from Egypt and Smyrna bring- 
ing devotees of various nation- 
alities. The little island was 
invaded by about fifteen thou- 
sand visitors. They thronged 
the streets and transformed 
the quiet village into a noisy 
metropolis. Yet the influx was 
deplorably small compared 
with previous years, when the 
average had been forty - five 
thousand. There were other 
attractions this year, for parlia- 
mentary elections detained 
many people at home. Still, 
to us the multitude seemed a 
goodly one. 

The occasion is a _ rich 
harvest-time for the people of 
Tenos. The picturesque side, 
which attracts us foreigners, 
does not appeal to them. Nor 
are they wholly filled with 
religious enthusiasm to the 
exclusion of all other ideas. 
Now was their opportunity to 
plunder the outside world 
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through the legitimate meang 
of selling. Only twice a-year 
strangers come into their 
power. On the fifteenth 
August, the Virgin’s feast-day, 
Tenos is again en féte. These 
two days are the chief dates in 
the islanders’ calendar. All 
who have anything saleable 
hawk it round with the terrible 
perseverance which a Greek 
seems to possess only when he 
wishes to effect a sale. 

Now, too, is a _ general 
awakening among the hotel- 
keepers and would - be land- 
ladies of the island. But only 
a very few of the pilgrims can 
be victimised by them. The 
ordinary Greek comes with 
coverlets, prepared to sleep 
either in the church or in the 
porticoes. Only the ultra- 
luxurious seek a bedroom in 
the town. These Sybarites 
we reluctantly joined, after an 
inspection of the ecclesiastical 
sleeping accommodation. 

Near the church are the two 
hotels of the place. The ex- 
teriors are white, and to the 
uninitiated they suggest purity 
and freshness. But experience 
has taught us that such are 
not the characteristics of Greek 
hotels, and we knew we would 
fare better in some private 
domicile. There was no lack 
of offers as we went down the 
street. Eager ladies seemed to 
dart from every door. “You 
want a room? Come with me. 
I have a beautiful house.” 

The timeliness and frequency 
of the invitation suggested 
that the people of Tenos were 
possessed of occult powers of 
divination. Doubtless our 
foreign and lost appearance 
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betrayed our homeless condi- 
tion. ‘The houses, lovely, no 
doubt, in their owners’ eyes, 
were not of a type which 
appealed to us. We decided 
we would not risk spending a 
night in the midst of so much 
beauty. It was still early in 
the day, and we would make 
some further attempt to find 
moderate cleanliness. As the 
hours went past, and we were 
still in search of the clean, 
our views began to change, 
and we found comfort in the 
thought of our faithful travel- 
ling - companion, the box of 
insect-powder. Up a narrow 
winding street we met a genial 
old soul, who begged us to 
come and inspect the veritable 
palace which she was fortunate 
enough to inhabit. Our weary 
and hungry condition made 
the humble room appear quite 
attractive, and we settled down 
to the arduous task of bargain- 
ing. The enormous sum of 
thirty shillings was demanded 
for the one small bed. We 
hooted with derision in a way 
that always proves effective. 
Sorrow at our avarice and 
hardness of heart was depicted 
on our hostess’s face. She was 
a lone woman, she said (though 
her husband, mother, and chil- 
dren appeared afterwards), the 
room was magnificent, and we 
could have it for a month at 
the same price. As it hap- 
pened, we were not to stay 
more than a night, so that 
we could not avail ourselves 
of such a bargain. At length 
we played the last card in all 
such negotiations. We walked 
away. Then, in true Greek 
fashion, she pursued us and 
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begged us to take it at our 
own price. No doubt the 
family has been living in 
luxury since that feast-day. 
The evening of Friday brings 
the festival to the highest 
pitch of intensity. At eight 
o’clock a bell tolls to announce 
the beginning of the vigil, 
during which the miraculous 
cures take place. These are, 
after all, the most exciting and 
interesting events of the occa- 
sion, and the attention of all 
is fixed on the vigil. Long 
before the bell breaks noisily 
on the village, anxious pilgrims 
have taken up the best posi- 
tions. The Chapel of the Dis- 
covery is the Holy of Holies, 
where principally the sick 
people resort, but also others 
who have come to perform 
some special vow, or with some 
particular aim. Those invalids 
who are crowded out of the 
little crypt get points of van- 
tage in the upper church, while 
people who have come out of 
general piety find more com- 
fortable quarters in the sur- 
rounding porticoes, or in the 
rooms leading off them, after 
they have attended the service 
of praise which opens the vigil. 
Between nine and ten o’clock 
that Friday evening we stum- 
bled round the dark porticoes 
and looked into the rooms. In 
every corner some family was 
ensconced. The numbers this 
year might be small, but it 
was difficult to see where any 
more could be packed away. 
Comfort is a comparative 


state, and certainly these out- 
of-door pilgrims, cold as the 
night air was, were to be en- 
The 


vied by the others inside. 
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Church of Our Lady of the 
Annunciation was blazing with 
lights, and crammed so full 
that entrance seemed impos- 
sible. By serpentine wriggles 
we got in, however, and from 
the time of our entrance to our 
exit we suffered from difficult 
breathing. The atmosphere 
felt solid, and it was certainly 
highly odoriferous. Sustained 
by curiosity, we held out for 
some time. A much more 
powerful means of support 
must be the religious en- 
thusiasm which kept the 
others in the church through- 
out the night. 

After a service of song and 
an address by the priest, the 
vigil was passed in various 
acts of private and personal 
devotion. The several shrines 
were worshipped in turn. The 
sick lay still and awaited 
divine aid. All along the 
wall and at specially sacred 
spots we saw them lying. 
Some blind men were fiat on 
their faces over the gratings 
which open from the crypt. 
They were seeking to recover 
their eyesight by means of the 
healing vapour which rises 
from that holy place, and 
which can only be bad air and 
microbes. 

Down in the Chapel of the 
Discovery we found every- 
thing in anticipation of mir- 
acles. The small crypt was 
crowded to suffocation. Along 
each side were rows of sick 
people three or four deep, leav- 
ing room in the middle for 
only one person’s feet to pass 
along. Down this narrow pas- 
sage two streams of people had 
to move, going to and return- 
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ing from the altar at the end, 
It was a slow procession, but 
boldly facing suffocation, we 
joined it. Half-choking, tread- 
ing on others and being 
tramped upon promiscuously, 
we progressed, and had plenty 
of time to scrutinise the people 
lying all along the walls, All 
ages were there—from very 
old men to the youngest of 
babies, — and all diseases 
seemed to be represented. We 
saw many and varied deformi- 
ties and disfigurements. Par- 
alytics and epileptics were 
amongst the crowd. Their 
faces were a sad study in dis- 
tress, for, with the exception 
of those who had already fallen 
asleep, the expressions unani- 
mously betrayed feelings of 
great discomfort. But that 
was not surprising. The aston- 
ishing part was that no deaths 
were reported in the morning. 

The first shrine on the left is 
raised at the spot where the 
sacred picture of the Panagia 
and the Archangel was found. 
Naturally the place is invested 
with the greatest sanctity, and 
deep reverence is paid to it by 
the pilgrims. We, too, neces- 
sarily stopped, and saw earth 
being scooped up from the 
hole and distributed in paper 
packages by the presiding 
priest. It is believed to be 
specially beneficial for the eyes. 
At this shrine was standing 
one of the mad women who had 
been brought for cure. As we 
passed she was seized with an 
outburst and raved, clutching 
those near her. A priest came 
and calmed her by holding the 
Cross before her eyes. 

On we went, visiting the 
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sacred well and the other little 
shrines, and always passing be- 
tween the rows of wretched 
sufferers. The farther from 
the door, the better was the 
position for cure and the worse 
the atmosphere. Up at the 
extreme end numbers of very 
sick-looking subjects were lying 
in a kind of stupor, to judge 
from their dazed expressions. 
One could readily believe that 
the atmosphere would stupefy 
even a healthy person. 

The therapeutic side of the 
Tenos pilgrimage is invested 
with the greatest interest. 
The presence and the care of 
the sick at a festival have a 
parallel in the Catholic Church 
when the pilgrimage to Lourdes 
takes place. Great differences, 
however, exist between the two 
celebrations. The method of 
cure which predominates at 
Tenos is not practised at 
Lourdes. The Greeks have 
derived it from pagan days. 
The Christian Church, when 
superseding the pagan religion, 
adopted many of the old 
methods to ensure the popu- 
larity of the new religion, and 
this practice was one which 
survived. It was common in 
many temples of the pagan 
gods. Sick people used to 
frequent the temples in search 
of healing, and with that end 
in view they slept in the 
temple expecting to have a 
dream, after which they would 
awake cured. Many cures re- 
ceived in this way are on re- 
cord. To take the most famous 
example: at Epidauros a 
countless number of such cures 
were performed in the temple 
of Asklepios. Some of them 





are recorded in the extant 
tablets of inscriptions. The 
general formula runs thus: 
The patient was asleep in 
the sacred hall when the god 
Asklepios appeared to him, and 
either touched him, performed 
some operation, or merely spoke 
to him, and in the morning he 
awoke cured. Persons who 
had been delivered from all 
sorts of diseases have recorded 
their experiences, and made 
offerings to the temple in 
gratitude. Blindness was a 
particularly common affliction 
to be removed. 

Practically the same temple- 
sleep is performed to-day at 
Tenos, All sorts of sufferers 
come to pass the night before 
the day of the Annunciation 
in the Chapel of the Discovery, 
or in the church above. Their 
aim is to secure the best post 
for a visit from the Panagia. 
All day they have been in her 
presence in the church or sur- 
roundings, and all their thought 
is permeated with her or her 
miraculous image. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that they 
should dream of her. In many 
cases kept on record by the 
officials of the church, the 
gracious Lady has appeared 
to the sufferers as they lay 
either in the crypt or in the 
church. She has blessed them, 
and in the morning they have 
been found cured of their 
diseases. Every year about 
eight or nine miracles of this 
nature occur. The church 
officials used to publish an 
annual list of them, but have 
now ceased to do so, as it was 
considered an advertisement for 
the church. One miracle may 
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be quoted, to show the striking 
parallel with the Epidaurian 
cures. 

A stranger from Moldavia 
became paralysed during a 
night-watch. Doctors were of 
no avail. He was taken to the 
Chapel of the Well, and on 
Resurrection Day he thought 
he heard a voice, when he fell 
asleep, telling him to arise. 
He awoke, thought it was a 
dream, and fell asleep again. 
A second time he heard a voice, 
and saw a white-robed woman 
coming into the church. She 
was of great beauty. In his 
fear he arose and walked 
about. His recovery was so 
complete that he could follow 
the procession round the town 
the following day. 

This year, as usual, several 
pilgrims were favoured with 
healing after a night in the 
church, We saw a young 
man, a Greek, on the Friday 
night who was totally unable 
to see, and had been blind for 
some time. On the Saturday 
morning he had his sight re- 
stored. He told us that he had 
fallen asleep in the crypt and 
had a vision of the Panagia, 
who had blessed him. 

It is unnecessary and un- 
profitable to discuss the genu- 
ineness of such miracles. 

When the morning of Annun- 
ciation Day dawns, the vast 
majority of the pilgrims find 
their wishes unfulfilled. It is a 
sad sight to see the cripples 
being carried back from the 
church, whither they had gone 
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in hope not long before. But 
there is still one chance of 
cure. 

At 10 AM. a doxology is 
held, and then the great pro- 
cession is marshalled, and the 
picture is carried through the 
town. Starting from the 
church, the archbishop goes 
first, and is followed by the 
chief priests, one of whom 
carries the sacred picture—a 
precious burden. They descend 
the stairway, and on the steps 
are lying huddled together all 
the disappointed sick,—men, 
women, and children. They 
hope to receive healing by the 
passing over of the holy men 
with the sacred picture. The 
archbishop plants his foot on 
each one, and down the Sacred 
Way for some distance the 
same carpeting of human bodies 
is stretched. Eager crowds, a 
seething mass of faces, are in 
front, behind, and at each side. 
When the round of the town 
has been made, the steamers 
at once begin to whistle for 
departure. Bag and baggage, 
babies and invalids are hurried 
pell-mell down to the quay. 
Boats ply busily, and families 
settle on board as before. The 
great event is over. And home 
they sail, richer in many de- 
vout memories, clasping care- 
fully their paltry treasures— 
little wooden Virgins of the 
Lily, or a simple but sacred 
talisman from the church,— 
which will be used as the pan- 
acea for future family ailments. 

Mary HAMILTON. 
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THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD (MRS BISHOP). 


HAVE you ever been taken 
into a studio by an artist to 
look at the portrait of a friend, 
and been delighted and sur- 
prised and captivated by the 
likeness? That is exactly what 
will happen to the friends of 
Mrs Bishop who read Miss 
Stoddart’s life of her.’ In it 
you can trace her development 
from the somewhat superior 
little girl of Tattenhall Rec- 
tory into the courageous and 
splendid personality of her last 
years. 

Her father, the Rev. Edward 
Bird, was related to the Wilber- 
forces and the Sumners. His 
daughters were brought up in 
the same intellectual and evan- 
gelical traditions ; and at their 
grandmother’s house, Taplow 
Hill, “the grandchildren,” as 
Miss Stoddart says, “ breathed 
the atmosphere of ‘causes,’ and 
were in contact with their 
leaders during all the second 
quarter of last century.” 

The description of the life is 
interesting. 


_ “Family prayers began the morn- 
ing. All servants, outdoor as well 
as indoor, were summoned and set 
in line to hear the Squire read the 
lesson and a prayer for the day out 
of Thornton’s Family Prayers. Then 
the old gentleman rose up and bowed 
to men and maids as they filed out 
past him with curtseys and salutes. 
Breakfast followed, when letters were 
read aloud, for postage was a con- 
sideration then, and letters were 
framed with decorum for general 
reading—those from India exciting 
special interest. The ladies of the 


family took no sugar in their tea, 
and felt the sacrifice to be a sacred 
protest against slave-grown products. 
Oddly enough, although they daily 
mourned its absence, they took sugar- 
less tea long after the emancipation 
in the West Indies.” 


The children rode a great 
deal, and Isabella was always 
in the thick of everything: 
besides that, she was a leader 
born, and if any one required a 
down-setting it was quite suf- 
ficient to quote her opinion as 
against the evildoer. 

Anti- slavery, Protection, 
Emigration, and Sunday Ob- 
servance were among the great 
questions in which the Birds 
were interested, and it was one 
of the charms for them in the 
Scotland of 1850, when they 
began to spend their summers 
on the West Coast, that the 
people hallowed the Sabbath. 
That, as much as its great 
beauty, his daughter used to 
say, attracted Mr Bird to Scot- 
land; and soon he became 
known to many of the Pres- 
byterian clergy, and often 
preached in Highland churches 
as he travelled about. 

Isabella Bird made her first 
long journey in 1854. The air 
at Wyton (a quiet living in 
Huntingdonshire to which her 
father had been presented) was 
very relaxing, and, always a 
delicate girl, she was now in 
danger of becoming a chronic 
invalid. The doctor ordered a 
complete change, and suggest- 
ed a sea voyage: as it hap- 
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pened, this was easily arranged. 
Some Canadian cousins who 
had been visiting in England 
were on their way home, and 
they invited Isabella to join 
them. She enjoyed herself 
immensely in America; and 
when we remember that she 
was only twenty-three, it is 
not without a smile that we 
read a sentence like this, taken 
at random from Miss Stod- 
dart’s narrative: “Mr Ross 
was President of the Legisla- 
tive Council, and knew all that 
her thirst for general and par- 
ticular statistics desired, and 
she made notes of political, 
ecclesiastical, educational, in- 
dustrial, and economic matters 
in most favourable circum- 
stances in his house.” 

Great travellers are obviously 
born and not made; and pro- 
cessions of the sort of people 
who afterwards questioned the 
veracity of Miss Bird’s state- 
ments might have walked 
through Canada and the Rocky 
Mountains without the eyes 
to see, or the industry to note 
down, what she saw. Her 
father had given Isabella Bird 
£100, with leave to stay away 
until it was finished, and 
it was seven months before 
she returned. Even then she 
brought £10 back with her! 
At her father’s suggestion she 
began to write an account of 
her travels, compiled chiefly by 
the aid of her letters and the 
notes she had made by the 
way. Mr Murray published 
her book under the name 
of ‘The Englishwoman in 
America.’ It was the first of 
a long series of delightful 
books of travel, and was very 
well received both in England 
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and America. Of course it is 
not to be expected that in this 
book Miss Bird had arrived at 
either the political judgment or 
the brilliancy of expression to 
which she afterwards attained, 
but though inexperienced she 
already showed an extraordin- 
ary power of observation. 

Miss Stoddart earlier in her 
book tells a story of this same 
acute observation. Isabella 
Bird was only twenty -one, 
and had gone up to London 
to visit some cousins. When 
leaving the station in a cab 
some one threw in a small 
bundle of advertisements, and 
as they fell the girl noticed 
another little parcel which had 
evidently been there before, 
and looked decidedly more in- 
teresting. She opened it, and 
read what proved to be a plot 
written partly in cipher, the 
object of which was to as- 
sassinate a member of the 
Government at the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral. She put 
the paper into her pocket, and 
was just making up her mind 
what to do when a foreigner 
stopped her cab and, rushing 
up to the window, asked if 
he had left anything there. 
Miss Bird handed him the 
packet of advertisements and 
drove on. After a few minutes 
she put her head out of the 
window and told the cabman 
to drive to the Home Office. 
There they thought so seri- 
ously of the matter that it 
is believed they altered the 
route of the procession; and 
certainly a detective was put 
on duty at Winchester House 
to preserve her and her cousins 
from any revenge which might 
have been attempted. 
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In 1857 Miss Bird went 
again to America. She stayed 
with Longfellow, and met 
Thoreau, Lowell, and Emer- 
son. Her father died, to her 
inexpressible grief, shortly after 
her return, and Mrs Bird and 
her two daughters left Eng- 
land and made their home in 
Edinburgh. 

Among the new friends there 
were Dr Guthrie, Dr John 
Brown, Dr Hanna, and Dr 
Robert Macdonald of North 
Leith, “Chalmers and his 
consequences,” as Lord Cock- 
burn said, had certainly awak- 
ened the Scottish Church out 
of the unillumed state into 
which it had fallen about 1810. 
Miss Anna Stoddart met Miss 
Bird for the first time at 
Professor Blackie’s house, and 
describes her appearance :— 


“The memory of a small slight 
figure dressed in mourning is still 
vivid—of her white face shining be- 
tween the black meshes of a knitted 
Shetland veil; of her great observ- 
ant eyes, flashing and smiling, but 
melancholy when she was silent ; of 
her gentleness and the exquisite mod- 
esty of her manner; and above all, 
of her soft and perfectly modulated 
voice, never betrayed into harshness 
or loudness, or even excitement, but 
so magnetic that all in the room 
—_ soon absorbed in listening to 

er. 


She was busy during these 
Edinburgh winters. Her weak 
spine made her spend much 
time on her back, and she 
wrote many delightful articles 
for magazines. Her greatest 
Interest, however, was the 
emigration of some of her 
Highland friends. Her work 
for them was enormous. She 
undertook the correspondence 
about their settlements, pro- 


vided outfits for them, and 
when the terrible moment of 
embarkation came she was 
always there, cheery, hopeful, 
and capable, so that the sting 
of the parting was hardly felt. 
For those who stayed at home 
she tried to start industries. 
Mr Murray’s cheque for her 
book was used to help to pro- 
vide deep-sea fishing-boats for 
some West Highland fishers 
who were unable to help them- 
selves; and few people, per- 
haps, know that she originated 
the Harris tweed industry, 
which is now such a flourish- 
ing business. 

About this time Miss Bird 
paid her first visit to Apple- 
cross, and Lady Middleton says 
of her, what no one else seems 
to have expressed, that “her 
slow, deliberate manner of 
speech might have been a 
little tedious in one less 
gifted,” though, as a matter 
of fact, in her case the choice 
of words was so perfect that 
it made one quite willing to 
wait. 

Another subject in which 
she became absorbed was the 
housing of the poor. She was 
keen, even violent, in her writ- 
ing upon this matter, but she 
found the people of her day 
very slow to turn their atten- 
tion to social questions. 

After Mrs Bird’s death the 
Edinburgh house was given 
up, and Miss Bird reluctantly 
acknowledged that for the sake 
of her health she must go away 
on another voyage. She felt 
very homesick, and entered in 
her diary, “All his days he 
eateth in darkness, and he 
hath much sorrow and wrath 
with his sickness.” She went 
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to Australia, then to New 
Zealand and the Sandwich 


Islands, and on her way home 
she eame across America, and 
took her famous ride in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

In the winter of 1877 she 
was occupied in a very differ- 
ent way, making preparations 
for the Livingstone Memorial 
bazaar. Among those inter- 
ested in medical missions, for 
training on behalf of which 
this memorial was to provide 
funds, was Dr John Bishop. 
He became a great friend of 
both the Misses Bird, and, 
being a microscopist, he was 
deeply interested in the elder 
sister’s studies of the Atlantic 
ooze. They saw much of one 
another, and Dr Bishop asked 
her to marry him. She could 
not at the time agree, but 
Dr Bishop continued to be as 
familiar and trusted a friend 
as ever. 

Miss Bird, in the following 
spring, was again busy pack- 
ing her trunks. This time she 
went to Japan and to the 
Malay States. Of these jour- 
neys Miss Stoddart writes :— 


“There can be no doubt whatever 
about the immense intellectual and 
spiritual increase garnered from these 
Eastern travels. Her books from 
this time indicate a loftier aim and 
wider outlook than those already 
published and that in preparation. 
They are more masculine in their 
scope, and evince a more powerful 
and accurate apprehension of each 
nationality, as the complex and 
separate expression of humanity 
produced by different equipment, cir- 
cumstances, and development. The 
exuberance of detail and reiteration, 
which dimmed somewhat the brilli- 
ance of her ‘Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands,’ falls away; the 
judgment is no longer in fetters ; 
the mind is more richly endowed, 
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less censorious, less stultified with 
prejudice; the spirit, no longer 
dwarfed within stereotyped bounds 
grows in wisdom and understanding.” 


Mr Murray bespoke a book 
on Japan. ‘A Lady’s Life in 
the Rocky Mountains’ came 
out after her return from the 
Kast. It was delightful, and 
was read by a happy, if 
sometimes incredulous, public, 
“Mountain Jim,” one of the 
characters in this book, “ap- 
peared” to Mrs Bishop on the 
day of his death, and the story 
circulated over the country. 
“‘Tf Mrs Bishop,” wrote Froude, 
regretfully refusing a dinner 
invitation on account of a less 
attractive previous engage- 
ment, “would only teach us 
thought reading, so that we 
might know beforehand our 
friends’ kind intentions towards 
us, how much more delightful 
our lives would be!” 

She went to Tobermory in 
order to obtain quiet for writ- 
ing her book on Japan. 


“We spend our days thus,” wrote 
Miss Henrietta ; “she writes in the 
sitting-room till dinner at 1.30, and I 
either sit out in the wood, or in my 
own room downstairs which I have 
fitted up as half a drawing-room. 
After dinner we go out for a stroll, 
come in about 3 or 3.30 and have a 
cup of tea; then I leave her to write 
till 7, and I go down to do business 
or make visits in the village. After 
tea at 7 we go out for a longer stroll, 
and usually come in about 9. No- 
where could she have such freedom 
from interruption. Keeping the 
house is a great burden to my mind! 
Dinner seems always upon it, for it 
is so difficult to get anything. And 
I like to have everything perfect, and 
when it falls short of this perfection 
I always feel vexed and disheartened.” 


“T think, perhaps,” wrote 
Miss Bird of the delightful 
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months spent thus with Miss 
Hennie at Tobermory, “that 
Ishall never again have such 
a serenely happy four months.” 
Perhaps the sad augury was 
true. Next summer she lost 
this always loved sister, and in 
her broken-hearted days seemed 
to lose all interest in outside 
things. When the parcel con- 
taining copies of her ‘Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan’ arrived, she 
had not the heart to open it. 

In December she became 
engaged to Dr Bishop, and in 
March of the following year 
they were married in the little 
church of St Laurence, at 
Barton-on-the- Heath, her 
cousin Major Wilberforce Bird 
giving her away. 

One cannot read the chapter 
of Mrs Bishop’s life entitled 
“Marriage” without feeling a 
little regret. She insisted on 
being married in deep mourning, 
and when she returned to Edin- 
burgh “her first preoccupation 
was her grief and loneliness.” 
Dr Bishop, she tells us, asked 
nothing but that when the 
final parting should come she 
might be able to say, “ You 
have made me less miserable.” 

Her book on Japan was a 
great one, and still holds its 
own. Not so long ago an 
Englishman, asking a Japanese 
what was the best book on 
Japan, was told that Bird’s 
book gave a better idea of the 
interior than any more recent 
volume. 

Mrs Bishop was recalled from 
Tobermory, whither she had 
gone to recruit, on account of 
her husband’s illness. He got 
blood - poisoning from some 
work at the infirmary, and 
was terribly ill. The servants 


superstitiously said he would 
not get better, because he was 
so good ; but for the time being 
he seemed to recover, and went 
back to work. 

Another book, ‘The Golden 
Chersonese,’ came out in 1883. 
It was written with great 
effort, but has never been so 
popular as some of Mrs 
Bishop’s other works. Her 
health, too, was far from satis- 
factory, and her husband’s 
still less so. He seemed to 
lose strength, and, in spite of 
all that human love could 
devise, the doctors saw him 
growing rapidly worse. 

“We are now fighting death inch 
by inch,” Mrs Bishop wrote, Septem- 
ber 9, 1883. “It is an awful time. 
Death may occur at any moment 
from ‘fatal pen but perhaps 
even now God will hear prayer, and 
preserve that useful, unselfish, stain- 
less life. I now realise that his de- 
voted love has stood between me and 
the worst desolation, ever since he 
led me from the death chamber at 
Tobermory.” 


From this attack, which 
took place in the south of 
England, he recovered, and 
again at Tobermory in the 
following summer he gained 
weight, and seemed, while the 
days were sunny, to improve. 
But really there was never any 
hope of a permanent recovery, 
and in March 1886 he died at 
Cannes. Often during his ill- 
ness he would say that this 
was the happiest time in his 
life ; and indeed his wife’s care 
of him was very touching. 
She understood illness and 
weakness so well from her own 
experience. Mrs Bishop had 
been privileged to have, both 
in her unmarried and her 
married life, the love of most 
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singularly gifted and Christ- 
like people; and during the 
weeks which followed her hus- 
band’s death she thought 
much of this, and looking for- 
ward, dedicated in a special 
way what remained of her life 
to the causes which had lain 
so near his heart. 


“T should be traitorous to the 
blessed memories of those whom I 
have loved and lost if I did not seek 
to show my gratitude for the good 
things of my past life. Henceforth 
I must live my own life, responsible 
to God alone and my conscience. It 
must be lonely and darkened by the 
shadow of death, but by God’s help 
I trust it will be neither selfish nor 
repining.” 

This was absolutely the 
spirit of her remaining years. 
She went to Edinburgh in the 
beginning of June, and spent 
her time distributing her hus- 
band’s books and papers ac- 
cording to his wishes. From 
there she went to Tobermory. 
The people of Tobermory were 
accustomed to seeing her go 
about however wild the 
weather. She wore a big 
ulster, an ancient felt hat, and 
snow - boots. Lady Victoria 
Campbell, whose knowledge of 
the people of the Western Isles 
gave her great understanding 
of their needs, visited the Cot- 
tage in March 1887. She 
wanted to start a branch of 
the Y.W.C.A. for the girls of 
Tobermory, and she asked Mrs 
Bishop to help, and to give 
occasional addresses to the 
members. Life is so full of 
preparations! Mrs_ Bishop 
thought that, for want of any 
one better qualified, she would 
give these addresses to the 
girls: and while she was 
speaking to them on subjects 
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like “Thrift,” “Courtesy,” 
“Dress,” or “I'll do it to- 
morrow,” she was, unknown 
to herself, learning the great 
art of public speaking. She 
thought that a piece ef advice 
which she noted down ought 
to be embroidered on all the 
red tape of women’s societies 
—try to preserve “a loving, 
sisterly, cordial manner, mak- 
ing the friend more prominent 
than the official.” 

It will be remembered that 
before her marriage she had 
worked with Dr Bishop to 
further the interests of medical 
missions. Now that he was 
gone, it was her ambition to 
build a missionary hospital in 
his memory, and her first hope 
was that it should be at Naz- 
areth. This was found, owing 
to local difficulties, to be im- 
practicable; but she deter- 
mined that somewhere in the 
East she would choose a site 
for building. 

Plans for new journeys 
passed through her mind, and 
on February 15, 1889, she 
sailed for India. At Islama- 
bad, in Kashmir, was found 
a site for the John Bishop 
Memorial Hospital, and, later 
on, returning from a little ex- 
cursion into Lesser Tibet, she 
founded a small hospital near 
Amritsar in memory of her 
sister. 

She was now filled with the 
idea of a Persian journey. 
From Karachi she sailed up 
the Persian Gulf and thence to 
Bagdad. Of the country she 
formed a very sad impression. 
The people were so miserable 
and often so oppressed, and 
the women especially seemed 
to her to have such burdened 
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lives, that her heart went out 
to them in great pity. She 
had learned a little surgery at 
St Mary’s Hospital, Padding- 
ton, before this journey, and 
now she was thankful for her 
skill. Even the scenery was 
depressing. 

“T know now pretty well what to 
expect in Persia,” she wrote, “not to 
look for surprises of beauty and 
luxuriance, and to be satisfied with 
occasional oases of cultivation —— 
brown, rocky, treeless hills, varie 
by brown villages with crops and 
spindly poplars and willows, con- 
trasting with the harsh barrenness of 
the surrounding gravelly wastes.” 


But her journey through 
Armenian country, by Van, 
Bitlis, Erzeroum, and Trebi- 
zond, made up for all this 
by its marvellous beauty. 
The vast ruined buildings 
—signs of a dead Armenian 
greatness— made her sorrow 
all the more for the Nestorian 
Christians, who were never safe 
from the Kurd. They appealed 
touchingly to her, and begged 
her to send out missionaries to 
bring them fuller light. 

From this time, says Miss 
Stoddart, 


“Mrs Bishop’s attitude [to mis- 
sions] was one of uncompromisin 
and unflinching support. There had 
been a time when she would make 
a detour of twenty miles to avoid 
& mission-station, being not only 
apathetic about its work, but in 
some degree averse to its interfer- 
ence with native creeds and its too 
frequent political indiscretion.” 


Her biographer lays great 
stress on Mrs Bishop’s changed 
attitude, and she is right. 
Time had taken her dear ones 
from her, and with them all 
the engrossing trivialities of 
home life. Now, with the 
same vigour and untirableness 


which she had put into every 
interest of her earlier life, she 
threw herself into the cause 
of foreign missions. 

She returned to England 
after twenty-two months’ ab- 
sence. The years that fol- 
lowed were full of public 
work, and the preparation of 
her book on Persia. 

At Mr Murray’s house she 
was invited to meet Mr Glad- 
stone, who wanted to hear what 
she had seen of the sufferings of 
the Armenians and Nestorians. 
He took her down to dinner, 
and after she had told him 
about what she had seen, she 
turned to him and said, ‘‘ Now, 
Mr Gladstone, you have asked 
me a great many questions and 
I have done my best to answer 
them; may I venture to ask 
you one?” “Certainly,” said 
Mr Gladstone. “Then, what 
was the Nestorian heresy?” 
“ Ah,” he replied, “that is a 
matter in which I am pro- 
foundly interested;” and for 
a solid half-hour he explained 
the subject to her, until she 
was perfectly clear upon every 
point. 

Mrs Bishop spoke in one of the 
Committee rooms of the House 
of Commons to Members of 
both Houses upon the relations 
and condition of the various 
peoples subject to the Sublime 
Porte, and the defenceless posi- 
tion of Syrians and Armenians. 
She was dreadfully nervous at 
the beginning, but lost all self- 
consciousness as time went on. 
She was a great speaker, and 
immense audiences crowded to 
hear her wherever she went. 
The large proportion of her 
public utterances were on be- 
half of missions; occasionally 
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she gave geographical lectures, 
and once or twice she spoke 
upon the political aspect of 
affairs. If it was at all pos- 
sible, she never refused to 
speak ; and, often at great per- 
sonal inconvenience, she went 
from place to place addressing 
meetings. 

Her spine had always been 
weak, Her heart was not 
strong; and in 1893 an affec- 
tion at the base of one lung 
was discovered, which affected 
her breathing. Even this did 
not stop her work, and she 
fulfilled all her engagements 
for that year, and early in the 
next she set off again for the 
East. 

She travelled across Canada 
to Yokohama. Her destination 
was Korea, and here, after a 
splendid sail up the Han river 
and a ride across the Diamond 
Mountains, she heard of the 
outbreak of the Japanese War. 
She reached Chemulpo on the 
2ist of June 1894, and found 
a Japanese fleet in the har- 
bour, and an army of 6000 
orderly and quiet troops al- 
ready landed. Mr Wilkinson, 
the Vice-Consul for Great 
Britain, called and requested 
her to leave that night. Mrs 
Bishop was in some difficulties. 
Her money and luggage were 
at Seoul, whither the Japanese 
were marching, and she had 
only enough money to pay for 
her passage to Chefoo, which 
did not even leave her sufficient 
to hire a jinriksha when she 
got there. Miss Stoddart has 
an amusing description. 


“She walked up in the heat to the 
British Consulate, feeling for the first 
time in her life a quavering sense 
of sympathy with the unfortunate 
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whose lack of all things thrusts them 
back upon mendicancy. She had 
neither passport nor letters of intro. 
duction—they were in the bank at 
Seoul ; her , Mn was very shabby; 
she fancied that her porter eyed her 
with suspicion.” 

She, however, found a friend 
in need in Mr Allen, the Consul, 
who took her to the bank, 
answering for her identity, and 
introduced her to some ladies 
who supplied her with enough 
things for her immediate wants. 
Thus provided, she continued 
her journey to Newchang. This 
was an ugly town, and the rain 
never stopped, but Mrs Bishop 
received so much _ kindness 
there that she always loved 
to talk about it afterwards. 
From this time she travelled 
hither and thither, always 
arriving when that was pos- 
sible, as she used laughingly 
to say, at a crisis. She was 
on the Liau River when the 
floods were higher than they 
had been for a generation, and 
reached Peking just when Sir 
Robert Hart was requesting 
all English residents to leave, 
in anticipation of a Japanese 
invasion. In spite of contre- 
temps she delighted in every- 
thing. 

“T am utterly steeped in the 
East,” she wrote. “I think, take it 
altogether, that this journey is wider 
and more absorbing in its interests 
than any I have had. I am s80 
thankful for my capacity for being 
interested. What would my lonely 
life be without it? . . . Instead of 
goin home this spring, I have 

ecided to remain for this year in 
the Far East. I find it quite im- 
possible to tear myself away.” 


So in 1896 she went up the 
Yangtze. “One long glory 
and sublimity,” she called it, 
and after 900 miles of land 
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journey determined, instead of 
returning, to push on towards 
Tibet. 

Her return to England did 
not take place till March 19, 
1897. “Dei grativ, three 
years and two months,” she 
wrote in her diary. Mrs 
Bishop’s English activities, 
now she was back, began once 
more. A book on Korea and 
her neighbours was under- 
taken. It required much 
study and hard work, and, as 
she wrote to Sir Thomas 
Grainger Stewart, when it 
was ultimately published in 
1898, it was less as a book of 
travel than as a book on the 
political situation that it was 
commended. 

At this time Mrs Bishop 
thought she would again try 
the experiment of having a 
house in London. She had 
been sorry to return to 
England, and said she felt 
more at home in Seoul and 
Tokio than in any place in 
Great Britain, except Tober- 
mory. But all the same, this 
house which she took in Earl’s 
Terrace was more nearly a 
home to her than either Maida 
Vale or The Hurst, Hunting- 
donshire, where she afterwards 
lived. Many of her friends re- 
member happy days spent with 
her there, and how pretty the 
house became under her hands. 

‘The Yangtze Valley and 
Beyond’ was brought out 
during the Boer War, and 
received in consequence less 
attention than her book on 
Korea. She regretted this all 
the more because she wished 
the reading public to know her 
views on China. The Western 
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Powers she described as break- 
ing down the ancient Chinese 
civilisation for the sake of 
commercial advantages, and 
this without giving any equi- 
valent. Lord Salisbury, to 
whom her volume was dedi- 
cated, twice wrote to her about 
it. Would he share the sur- 
prise of other readers who had 
to reconstruct their ideas to a 
China that was “one of the 
most democratic countries on 
earth”? 

Mrs Bishop went to Scotland 
in the winter of 1899, and at 
the following May term gave 
up the little cottage at Tober- 
mory. She took a gloomy 
view of the change that was 
coming over the people. The 
Sabbath was gone, as she had 
loved it in her early days, and 
with it the hours of thoughtful- 
ness which made Highlanders 
so receptive to spiritual impres- 
sions. She regretted the self- 
restraint imposed by its rigid- 
ity, even on those upon whom 
it had no other effect, and in 
homes where Sunday observ- 
ance in its old sense still held 
sway she urged the parents 
not to lessen their strictness. 
All the things especially con- 
nected with her sister she 
transferred to the house in 
Huntingdonshire, which she 
now rented. 

It became evident to Mrs 
Bishop in 1900 that there was 
something wrong with her 
other than the usual symptoms 
of illness, to some of which, 
alas! she had been accustomed 
all her life. She came to Edin- 
burgh, and was there told that 
her fears were correct, and that 
she was threatened with a 
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serious and fatal malady. In 
the face of danger she was 
always a brave woman, and 
nothing in all Miss Stoddart’s 
pages is more touching than 
a letter written to one of her 
cousins from Otterslaw :— 


“T don’t want to be an invalid 
before the time, and am trying to be 
as wp as possible. I know that 
I shall not be forsaken in any case, 
and this knowledge makes me feel 
cheerful and calm, great as is the 
change in my life.” 

She had planned to go to 
China, but her illness increased 
rapidly, and she was unable to 
leave Edinburgh. An intimate 
friend asked Dr Alexander 
Whyte to call on her, and his 
visits were a great comfort to 
her. As for Dr Whyte, he 
wrote: “I was the invalid 
during those remarkable weeks, 
and Mrs Bishop was the com- 
forter and the consoler. Her 
intellectual freshness and her 
spiritual ripeness and tender- 
ness were a constant delecta- 
tion to me.” 

The end came about noon on 
October 7, 1904. Long ago, 
when children, the little people 
at Tattenhall Rectory had in- 
vented a word for the rush of 
conversation which took place 
when they met after one of 
them had been away, — they 
called it a “shouting.” And 
now when Isabella Bishop, last 
of them all, was going Home, 
her mind drifted back to the 
language of childhood. “Oh, 
what a shouting there will be,” 
she said. 

It may be that in this volume 
Miss Stoddart has dwelt too 
much on the domestic side of 
the traveller’s life, sacrificing 
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somewhat the wider interest of 
her public career. Mrs Bishop 
used to say that as a girl she 
had, at her cousins’, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Winchester, met 
every one she wished to know 
except Disraeli, and she bore 
the impress of the intellectual 
circles to which she had thus 
been admitted. Her letters were 
vivid, and people instinctively 
kept them instead of putting 
them into the waste - paper 
basket. Her books were letters 
amplified, and they are so 
charming that had Miss Stod- 
dart, with her great literary 
skill, been able to dwell more 
upon their characteristics, she 
might have sent a new genera- 
tion of readers back to them 
with fresh delight. Mrs 
Bishop was among the greatest 
and most courageous of women 
travellers. Her spirits rose in 
proportion to the difficulties to 
be surmounted; and in addition 
to her observant eye she had 
a beautiful way of expressing 
things, that made her readers 
hunger for a sight of the far 
shores of her wanderings. 
Those who have looked down 
the winding road from the 
cottage at Tobermory will 
thank Miss Alison Barbour for 
her charming photograph; and, 
indeed, all the illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness 
of this delightful book. And 
in it Miss Stoddart has por- 
trayed for us, as few could 
have done, the untirable and 
brilliant mind, the often feeble 
body, the loving and broaden- 
ing soul, and the wide and 
philanthropic charity, of Isa- 
bella Bird Bishop. 
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Toe Steam Packet steered 
her busy course between the 
sun-shadows cast by the huge 
fighting machines of the 
Channel Squadron, which at 
the moment had sought the 
anchorage of Queensborough 
roadstead. The warships lay 
moored indiscriminately, with 
true naval disregard of the 
rights of the fairway, dressed 
in all the lean panoply of 
maneuvre trim, the cynosure 
of a thousand admiring cockney 
eyes as the Sunday morning 
Flushing packet and the Clac- 
ton coast-boat passed out of 
the harbour. 

“Lor,” said the little pom- 
pous red-faced man, leaning 
over the rail of the Flushing 
boat and addressing the pass- 
engers in his vicinity with the 
easy bonhomie of the man who 
has grown opulent in turf 
finance,—“ Lor,” he said, as he 
nodded his head in the direc- 
tion of one of the newest type 
of scouts, “with battleships 
like that, my boy, wot’s the 
good of worrying the lads to 
march about the Surrey Hills 
carrying enough dead - weight 
on their backs to stop the 
best bit of blood in training? 
Why, look at ’en; see ’ow that 
one rides upon the bosom of 
this bloomin’ deep. Wot I says 
is, with a bally certainty like 
that there battleship, wot’s the 
use of hedging with a army?” 

“That’s wot I says,” an- 
swered the little man’s long, 
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languid, lean - chested com- 
panion. “That’s wot I says, 
but wot kind of a ship do 
you reckon that to be?” The 
little man turned upon his 
cadaverous satellite the look of 
contemptuous superiority which 
in their class is the surest indi- 
cation of intimacy. “Lor, Bill, 
you may have an eye for spot- 
ting winners on form, but it’s 
pretty evident that you 
wouldn’t make much of a 
book on the Channel Stakes. 
Why, anybody with arf an 
eye as was educated could re- 
conize that ship. Why, it’s the 
Dreadnought, like as which 
there’s no other ship afloat. 
Smaller did you say than those 
others? Come, now, you're 
trying to play the idiot boy. 
In course it’s smaller than 
them others; why, that’s the 
very bloomin’ secret we learned 
from the Japs, isn’t it ?—that 
the small man wins. That’s 
wot we've been keepin’ from 
these Germans all this time. 
Why, we've just arf a score 
of them Dreadnoughts behind 
the startin’ machine and we 
walks over!” 

The editor of the ‘ Metropolis 
Review,’ who had been holding 
forth to the three second-line 
officers on the machinations of 
the friendly Power which the 
three officers were about to 
visit, stopped short in his argu- 
ments that German policy had 
been responsible for every mis- 
fortune in Europe during the 
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last three years, even to the 
ill-success of the little Queen 
of Holland in providing an 
heir, and gasped— 

“To think that such ignor- 
ance is possible, and that one 
is wasting one’s life in the 
faint hope of educating such 
canaille !” 

The Major smiled at the 
Editor’s vehement denunciation 
of his countrymen’s ignor- 
ance: in the uneven path of a 
checkered career he had seen 
much of men and matters, and 
the thought flashed through his 
mind whether the profound ig- 
norance of the masses in the 
matter of foreign affairs were 
more dangerous to the country’s 
welfare than the over-developed 
imagination of the educated. 
Keeping this reflection to him- 
self, he hazarded an opinion 
that there were worse people 
than the Germans in Europe 
even, and certainly worse coun- 
tries to visit. The Editor of 
the Review turned on him,— 
“ Never been in Germany 
before?” 

The Major. “Yes, I have, 
but my two companions have 
not.” 

The Editor. “Then you ought 
to know what is in store for 
you; and you say that you are 
taking a motor-car with you! 
My gracious, sir, you will come 
back a wiser and a sadder man. 
Taking a motor-car to the man- 
ceuvres in Silesia! Why, the 
mancuvres will be over before 
you get your car through the 
Customs.” 

The Major. “Surely not.” 

The Editor. “I promise you 
every difficulty will be placed 
in your way. Your present 
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tolerant enthusiasm will be 
evaporated by the pin-pricks 
of officialdom.” 

The Major. “In which case 
our visit to Germany will 
hardly be a pleasant intro- 
duction to the fascinations of 
protection.” 

The Editor (in desperate 
earnest). “ Protection has noth- 
ing to do with it. It is the 
crass determination of the 
Teuton to baulk and hinder 
anything British, whether it 
be political movement or com- 
mercial enterprise.” 

The Major. “As I said be- 
fore, the instinct of protec- 
tion ” At that moment 
indifferent steering on the part 
of the quartermaster of the 
Clacton boat nearly brought 
about a collision between the 
two packets, and in the ex- 
citement of the moment the 
Editor and the Major were 
parted... . 

For the benefit of those who 
have not travelled by the morn- 
ing boat vid Flushing to Ham- 
burg, and also to instruct those 
who may contemplate taking 
a motor-car from this country 
to Germany, it may perhaps 
be advisable to make some de- 
tailed description of the object 
of the tour which is the subject 
of this veracious narrative. 

Fired by the statement made 
publicly by the Secretary of 
State for War, of enhanced 
position to their service, three 
Yeomanry officers determined 
to explore Germany by means 
of a 25 h.p. motor-car, and, 
incidentally, to find themselves 
—Providence and the mechan- 
ism of a French-built car being 
willing—in Silesia during the 
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Kaiser-manéver. After much 
consultation with various ship- 
ping agents, it was found de- 
sirable that the car should be 
shipped direct to Hamburg by 
sea from Harwich, while the 
members of the expedition, in- 
cluding the owner who was 
also driver of the car, made 
the journey to Hamburg by 
the ordinary passenger route— 
Queenborough to Flushing by 
sea, Flushing to Hamburg by 
rail. The car was shipped 
direct in charge of the owner’s 
miniature chauffeur, a typical 
English town-bred youth of 
fourteen, who usually divided 
his time between valeting 
his master and rubbing the 
brasses on the car; who re- 
joiced in the name of “Tommy,” 
and attached as much import- 
ance to his own personality as 
might a Grand Duke or a pre- 
revolution daimio, 

It was in these premises, and 
with the understanding that 
the car, with Tommy complete, 
would be waiting for them on 
the docks, that the Three Ex- 
plorers arrived in Hamburg 
and acquired the knowledge 
of its many stations. We 
have noticed that Englishmen 
arriving in the morning in a 
new or strange country follow 
precisely the same procedure. 
This, we presume, is an instinct 
common to the race. Any- 
way, the Major and his two 
subalterns, understanding no 
German, and being flung out 
of the train de luxe by an 
excited attendant at some 
unheard-of station, gathered 
their traps together, touched 
their caps to a policeman, and 
thereby captured a cab and 
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were driven to the Hamburger 
Hof. Arrived at the hotel, 
events followed each other in 
the following inviolable se- 
quence: a bath, a breakfast, 
and a visit to ‘ Cook’s.” 

With the visit to Cook’s 
came the first disillusionment. 

“Certainly, your motor-car 
has arrived ; we will find it on 
the dock when we go down,” 
and the polite young shipping 
clerk filled the Explorers with 
hope. 

“That’s ripping,” said the 
senior subaltern; ‘‘we will be 
able to make Berlin to-night.” 

The polite young clerk smiled 
a sickly sort of smile as he 
answered— 

“Berlin is a very long way, 
gentlemen; perhaps you have 
no acquaintance with the Ger- 
man Customs. But, of course, 
there are plenty of trains to 
Berlin.” 

“What do you mean?” 
queried the Major; “it surely 
won’t take us more than an 
hour to clear the car?” 

“T see, gentlemen, that you 
have not very much experience 
of the German Customs. You 
will be fortunate if you clear 
one department per hour, and 
you will experience many de- 
partments before your car is 
free of official control. But I 
will come with you, and we 
will see. There is another 
gentleman who has a car 
which arrived two days ago; 
he is still clearing. We will 
see who will get off first.” 

Ten minutes in a taximeter 
cab brought the party to the 
dock, just in time to arouse 
Tommy from the first fit of 
despondency that had ever 
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been known to overtake him. 
And in the circumstances he 
was to be forgiven. He had 
left London in charge of the 
car with an apple, a night- 
shirt, and 13s. in his pocket. 
He had arrived at Hamburg, 
it is true, with most of his 
capital unexpended and _ his 
nightshirt ; but he had heard 
that indescribable soul-moving 
music, the escape of a burst 
inner tube, three times during 
the journey. He had arrived 
with his three flat tyres, to see 
rude dockyard hands, unde- 
terred by his earnest repre- 
sentations, wheel the car about 
to the total destruction of the 
punctured tubes; and when 
his rightful master found him 
he was fast losing hope of 
ever seeing his own again. It 
was a pathetic sight to see 
this little stranger mounting 
guard over his maimed car 
and reckoning every foreigner 
as an anarchist. 

“ Sir,” he said, with a tinge 
of both scorn and reproach in 
the inflection of his voice, “do 
you know that they can’t 
understand English?” 

His master, who was known 
to his intimate friends as 
“‘ Birdie,” to some extent molli- 
fied his miniature henchman by 
inferring that they hadn’t had 
the opportunities of the Board 
school. Not that this explana- 
tion entirely satisfied Master 
Tommy, for all through the 
tour his attitude towards such 
Germans as were ignorant of 
his native tongue was one of 
distrust and superior contempt. 

Everything comes to him 
that waits. On the dock the 
Explorers experienced wait 
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number one. It took an hour, 
with the aid of an expert 
brought from a garage in the 
town, and with all hands piped 
to quarters, to get the tyres 
right. Then, by standing in a 
line behind the interpreter and 
repeatedly capping an unctuous 
individual in a uniform hat, 
the latter consented to have 
the car swung by a crane to 
the road level. This operation 
took half-an-hour more. Clear 
of the dock-shed, petrol had to 
be administered. Consequently 
by the time the car arrived at 
the Customs it was eleven 
o’clock. But arrival at the 
Customs buildings did not mean 
by any means emancipation. 
It was but the beginning of the 
trouble. 

“Have you the certificate 
from the automobile society?” 
interpreted the clerk from 
Cook’s. Birdie allowed that he 
had not. “That is a pity,” 
answered the clerk, “as you 
see there will be much trouble.” 

The Major was then ushered 
into a room where three fiercely 
moustached clerks, dressed in 
the habiliments of soldiers, 
rapped out a string of in- 
terrogations. The attitude of 
the inquiry was that of a self- 
righteous magisterial board to 
a felon. The Major stood hat 
in hand while Cook’s clerk, all 
obsequious, gave answer in 4 
thin voice to the following 
multitude of questions. 

“Where have you come 
from? Where are you going? 
Why are you going there? 
When will you go there? 
Which way will you go there? 
When will you come back? 
Which way will you come 
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pack? How long will you be 
away? What is the make of 
your car? Why did you bring 
a French car to Germany? 
What is the number upon your 
car? Who gave you that 
number? What is the weight 
of your car?” 

These desperate and be- 
sworded custodians of the excise 
having exhausted their stock 
of queries, condescended to give 
permission for the car to be 
weighed. The little party of 
English Explorers man-handled 
it on to the bridge scale. Its 
weight being entered, the 
Major was directed to go to 
the police station and make 
his peace with the Commissary 
of Police. 

Looking at his watch, the 
Major found that it was al- 
ready twelve o’clock. Wearily 
he hired a cab, and was driven 
to the Scotland Yard of the 
flourishing seaport. Here he 
was invited to mount to the 
fourth storey. A curious in- 
stallation of recurring lifts, 
moving on an everlasting belt, 
carried him to the required 
floor, and then the interpreter 
found entry in the Registration 
room. Here for the first time 
were met officials in office 
who were not in uniform and 
sword. A nicely-spoken, fair- 
haired Saxon took up the 
Major’s plaint. He understood 
English with considerable dif- 
ficulty, and made himself 
coherent in the same language 
with the greatest labour. But, 
doubtless wishing to profit by 
the occasion, he scorned the 
interpreter, whom he waved to 
a far corner of the room, and 
then intimated that in half-an- 
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hour’s time he would be 
pleased to accompany the 
Major to inspect the alleged 
motor-car at the docks. The 
Major, still hat in hand, retired 
to the rude bench provided for 
the accommodation of the mere 
civilian when waiting upon the 
lowest grade of police inspector 
or inspector’s clerk. It was 
half-an-hour to the second 
when his Excellency the junior 
clerk signified that it was his 
pleasure that the inspection 
should now take place. As the 
Major did not know at what 
moment some department to 
which he might be required to 
present himself would not de- 
clare itself closed for the day, 
or for several days for that 
matter, if it suited their inclin- 
ation, he suborned the driver, 
and drove at breakneck pace 
to the docks. 

On arrival the Major found 
that Birdie and the senior 
subaltern, sick to death of the 
artistic architecture of the Ger- 
man Custom-house, had hied 
off to seek refreshment and 
more attractive surroundings 
in the town. At the present 
this did not matter, but it was 
to furnish an excuse for a 
further official delay later. 

The police clerk broke in un- 
ceremoniously upon the privacy 
of the four fierce Custom-house 
officials, The five men then 
entered upon what appeared to 
be a bitter and recriminating 
altercation over the motor-car, 
but which was really a simple 
and friendly settlement of the 
various tags of red tape which 
were still loose in their respect- 
ive departments. The fiercest 
and fattest of the Custom- 
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house officials, having banged 
the desk at least fourteen 
times, and having, with both 
hands clenched and _ turned 
skywards, delivered his peror- 
ation at the top of his deep 
voice, the business was clinched, 
and the little police clerk 
turned to the Major and said, 
“Where is your chauffeur?” 
The question was awkward, 
because Birdie, who did the 
driving of his own car, and 
who was in consequence chauf- 
feur to the expedition, was in 
the town, absent without leave, 
consoling himself with iced 
lager ; while Tommy, who sat 
in the car with all the outward 
and visible signs of chauffeur- 
dom, was in no mood to show 
that deference to the German 
official which, in like circum- 
stances, is the foreigner’s sole 
chance of salvation. For at 
least a quarter of an hour the 
little police official was adam- 
ant. The four blustering 
Custom-house officials, hand on 
hilt, gave him solid support. 
The man from Cook’s was 
speechless from terror. One 
can imagine that his state of 
mind was that of the diplomat 
who has failed in his diplomacy, 
and momentarily anticipates 
the penalty of failure. 

But there is a little bird that 
sits up aloft which looks after 
the interests of poor vagrant 
Englishmen. This litile bird 
brought its influence over the 
Major, and prompted him to 
suggest to the police officer 
that if he would only wait five 
minutes until the beer-drinkers 
returned, he should be driven 
not only back to the police 
station, but to any other place 
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in the town that he desired, 
He softened immediately, and 
the hands of the Custom-house 
clerks fell away from their 
sword-hilts. Within the pre- 
scribed time the absentees 
returned, and the explorers 
thought that at least free- 
dom would come with them. 

False confidence! The maze 
at Hampton Court is an open 
and clear stretch of country in 
comparison with the ways and 
means of the German Customs’ 
procedure. Although he had 
waived the necessity for the 
production of a chauffeur’s pass, 
yet the police officer was not 
going to lose his chance of a 
free ride in a motor-car. He 
intimated that if we would 
carry on with our business he 
would await our pleasure. 
With this he snuggled down 
in the office with the four 
rampant clerks. The Major 
was conducted to a room in 
the far end of the building. 
Here a shabby and _ill-uni- 
formed clerk entered up the 
particulars of the car in dupli- 
cate. His record was then 
taken to three different officials 
for counter-signature. Each 
of these officials in turn, ac- 
cording to his particular grade 
of dignity, kept the poor 
wretched applicant waiting, 
until at last the Major had 
entirely forgotten the sensation 
of having a hat on his head. 
Finally, the order was given to 
the cashier fer the purpose of 
receiving a deposit. This, mark 
you, was the only part of the 
business that was put through 
with any rapidity. A duty of 
50 marks and a deposit of 200 
marks had to be paid over the 
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counter before the Customs 
would clear the wretched car. 
A white-bearded sportsman, 
who seemed to be just a trifle 
more human than the majority 
of his confreres, took the gold 
with avidity and handed back 
in turn a bundle of Custom- 
house clearances, gorgeous in 
official seals and bewildering 
in tabulated regulations. It 
was just about two o’clock. 
Anyway, it was over, and with 
a light heart the Major stepped 
back to where his friends were 
waiting at the car. The little 
police clerk was with them. 
He was not going to lose his 
drive. As he took his place 
in the car he called the inter- 
preter to him. “ You will ex- 
plain to your master,” he said, 
“that it will be necessary for 
his chauffeur to go this after- 
noon and be examined in driv- 
ing. Also, any time after four 
o'clock this afternoon, when I 
shall be back in office, I shall 
be pleased to issue a pass and 
number, provided he has a 
plate fixed on the car stating 
the maker’s name, the horse- 
power, and the total weight. 
I will now give a card to Mr 
—, who will hold the ex- 
amination at his garage. Of 
course I cannot say if you will 
find him at home, because he 
is @ great motor-driver, and is 
often away from Hamburg for 
days.” 

The Major had no words that 
would adequately express his 
feelings when the man from 
Cook’s translated this Parthian 
shot. A wave of resignation 
had now overtaken the whole 
party. The Major knew better 
than to be abusive, since his 
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companion in misfortune with 
the other car had attempted 
to steer a course for himself 
on the British “subject” tack. 
He had immediately got into 
shoal water, and was still try- 
ing to release his car when the 
three Explorers were the other 
side of Berlin. 

At all events the most crying 
want for the moment was the 
desire for lunch, and as soon as 
the policeman had been depos- 
ited at his destination Birdie 
steered the car straight for the 
Hamburger Hof. Leaving it at 
the nearest garage with instruc- 
tions to have everything ready, 
including the name-plate, the 
Explorers turned into the hotel 
café for the first real restful 
half-hour they had had since 
their breakfast in the morning, 
Still determined to get clear of 
Hamburg that day, the Ex- 
plorers had little enough time 
to spare in profiting by their 
lunch rest. As soon as the last 
morsel of food had been eaten, 
they entered upon a search for 
the motor-expert who was 
detailed to hold the examina- 
tion. Providence was again 
in favour of the travellers, 
and the expert, after keeping 
them waiting for just three- 
quarters of an hour, finally 
consented to be driven round 
Hamburg. The Police Bureau 
was due to open for the issue 
of passes at four o'clock, and 
it seemed, if the authorities 
were fairly facile, the Explorers 
might hope to be seriously on 
the road to Berlin by five o’clock. 
But there was no end to the 
wait-a-bit thorns. The party 
returned to the garage at a 
quarter to four, to be met by 
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the facer that it had been impos- 
sible to get a plate for the dis- 
tinguishing detail. The Major 
suggested to the interpreter 
that, in the circumstances, it 
would perhaps be as well to ask 
the police clerk to dispense with 
these distinguishing details, 
especially as the name of the 
car and its horse-power were 
on the chassis, and the gross 
weight would interest nobody 
except the Customs officials, 
who had already weighed it to 
their satisfaction. But the 
man from Cook’s shook his 
head, and said, sadly enough, 
that if he knew the procedure 
of the Police Bureau on these 
counts, there would be little 
chance of them issuing a 
driving licence and the official 
car number that afternoon. 
There was but one expedient, 
and that was to paint the 
numbers on the splash-board. 
This brilliant idea came to the 
Major, and the white paint 
being at hand, the car was 
speedily equipped. It was a 
toss-up whether the police 
clerk, since he had suggested a 
brass plate, would be large- 
minded enough to accept the 
makeshift. But possibly the 
servile attitude of the Major, 
and the memory of the fleeting 
dignity of the drive through 
the city, cleared the atmo- 
sphere, for at half-past four 
the party emerged from the 
Bureau, the Major grasping 
the official number, and Birdie, 
owner of the car, in possession 
of a first-class certificate as 
the Major’s chauffeur. It was 


back to the garage, and a final 
application of white paint to 
make absolute the new number. 
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The release was too much 
for the Major: he pressed his 
hat firmly on his head, and 
swore volubly for fifteen 
minutes. “Just by way of 
preventing the affectation of 
this thrice - cursed  servility 
from sinking into my bones,” 
he explained, in mitigation of 
his conduct. By five o'clock 
the car was on the road, it 
having taken three civil 
Englishmen and one obsequi- 
ous German clerk nine hours 
and three hundred marks to 
get it from the landing-stage 
on to the high-road to Berlin. 

There is a wonderful fascina- 
tion in the motion of a well- 
balanced high - power motor- 
car. In few other mechanical 
contrivances is to be found 
such direct evidence of man’s 
skill and power as in those 
compact and subtle engines, 
which in response to the gentle 
pressure of a lever accelerate 
the speed of the vehicle to 
sixty miles an hour, or stop 
it dead within half a dozen 
paces. We know that the 
steam locomotive of the rail- 
way companies and the various 
denominations of manufactur- 
ing machinery are even more 
wonderful creations than the 
motor-propelled carriage, but 
their power is not so directly 
impressed upon our daily life. 
You cannot bring your rail- 
way engine to your front door, 
or stable your steam-weaver In 
your coach-house. 

The fascination of the car 
was upon the Explorers as the 
30-h.p. Gnome carried them 
through the Hamburg suburbs. 
They leaned back in their seats 
satisfied with the triumph over 
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German officialdom, and elated 
with the prospect of a splendid 
run to Ludwiglust. It had 
been the advice of the man in 
charge of the garage that the 
Explorers should attempt to 
make Ludwigslust that night, 
and place 60 kilometres of the 
Berlin road behind them. Pro- 
vided the roads are good, 60 
kilometres is not much to a 
30-h.p. car when all is going 
well, But if black care be the 
companion to the horseman, 
it will rack the ingenuity of 
contemporary philosophers to 
enunciate the particular quali- 
fying adjective to adequately 
describe the brand of “care” 
habitually ensconced in the 
back seat of a motor-driven 
vehicle, 

For the first ten miles out 
of Hamburg the Explorers had 
no cause to complain beyond 
several lengths of cobbles,— 
a species of roadway which, 
fashionable in Germany half 
a century ago, is now only pre- 
served in the vicinity of towns 
and villages. The Senior Sub- 
altern, who to his friends 
responded to the name of 
“Ethel,” divided his time be- 
tween reading the very ex- 
cellent road-map which the 
Continental Tyre people have 
published for the instruction 
of their clients, and in com- 
paring the country the car 
was passing through with the 
Midlands. Suddenly his re- 
flections were cut short by 
that sound which, to the 
motorist, is the most depress- 
ing in his category. 

“That’s a puncture,” re- 
marked Tommy, as he auto- 
matically began to search for 
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the tool-case. Birdie brought 
the car up with a soft anath- 
ema, A short inspection 
showed the occupants of the 
car that the last hour of day- 
light would be cut out in 
manual labour. The pleasures 
of motoring had begun! Ethel 
seized the ratchet - jack and, 
prone on the highway, began 
to raise the injured wheel. 
The Major undertook the less 
laborious function of removing 
the splash-board, while Birdie 
busied himself with the valve, 
chiding Tommy the while for 
his constant lapses of memory 
with regard to the tools ap- 
plicable to this special injury. 
It may be said here, in paren- 
thesis, that this was practically 
the accident drill formation 
always adopted, and during 
the brief tour the Explorers 
became so expert in the ex- 
ercise that they reduced the 
delay on a common puncture 
from three-quarters of an hour 
to five-and-twenty minutes. 
A few minor alterations were 
made in the actual formation, 
but as a rule Ethel took the 
ground, Birdie the manipula- 
tion of the tyre and inner tube, 
and the Major the air-pump. 
Tommy, who from the outset 
was proved to be absolutely 
useless in every capacity ex- 
cept a dog-like affection for 
his master, usually collected 
nuts and screws and spanners 
by day, and held the acetylene 
lamp by night. 

Three-quarters of an hour 
saw this particular wound 
healed, and with the assurance 
of the Major that there would 
be a magnificent moon after 
eight -o’clock, the expedition 
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settled itself down for a 50- 
kilometre run. But there is 
little room for continuous op- 
timism in the life of the motor 
voyageur. The road was im- 
proving, and with it Birdie’s 
spirits, so that when it reached 
the confines of the village of 
Geesthacht the car was eating 
up the kilometres. At least 
half of the way to Ludwigslust 
was done when another tyre 
gave out. Birdie stopped the 
car, and with the tired air of 
a man who has no anathema 
left in which to express his 





feelings, detached one of 
the lamps and surveyed the 
damage. 


“That,” he said, “was a new 
tube in Hamburg.” 

The very lameness of the 
exclamation was indicative of 
the driver’s feelings. The 
others of the party were silent. 
Their silence was eloquent of 
despair. 

The silence was broken by 
Tommy. “It’s a good thing, 
sir, that it happened in a 
village.” 

“And why?” queried the 
Explorers. 

“ At least we shall get some 
dinner, sir.” Prompted by his 
stomach, Tommy was the best 
philosopher of the party. 

“Is there a hotel?” queried 
Birdie. 

“It’s not marked in the 
guide-book, but I noticed that 
that lamp on the white house 
we just passed showed up the 
word Gasthaus, which seems 
a subject worthy of investiga- 
tion,” was the Major’s ready 
response. 

There was nothing for it but 
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to agree. The car was turned 
slowly round, and Birdie took 
his party, on a flat tyre, to 
the entrance of the little white 
hostelry. A portly Teuton 
came shuffling down the steps 
and introduced himself as the 
host. As was to have been 
expected in a village so far 
from any great town, the host 
had no English ; but, with the 
natural intelligence of his 
class, the one word “zimmer” 
hurled at him in three inter- 
rogative keys produced the 
gesticulation of assent. The 
Explorers’ first care was for 
their machine. There was a 
convenient yard behind the 
hostelry. Into this Birdie 
slowly manceuvred the vehicle, 
and proceeded to examine the 
latest damage; while the Major 
and Ethel endeavoured to dis- 
cover somebody who would be 
able to appreciate the mean- 
ing of their united efforts in 
broken French. The solitary 
waiter of the establishment— 
the class of servitor who gives 
the appearance of having been 
born in his dress clothes, and 
who certainly sleeps in them— 
showed sufficient knowledge of 
the diplomatic tongue to follow 
something of the conversation 
with which the host was be- 
sieged. Anyway, a gleam of 
intelligence passed over his 
face, as he separated himself 
from the little knot of inter- 
ested spectators which was fast 
gathering in the courtyard, 
and disappeared. This waiter, 
if he had been better groomed 
and had cultivated political 
temple curls, would have passed 
almost in any crowd for Win- 
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ston Churchill. The likeness 
was so complete, even to the 
suspicion of an impediment in 
his speech, that the Explorers 
throughout their tour always 
spoke of Geesthacht as “ Win- 
ston.” This was a coincidence, 
since later in their travels they 
were to meet the embryo Min- 
ister in the flesh, masquerading 
as a gay Hussar. In five 
minutes the waiter returned, 
and the Explorers were rapidly 
brought to attention by a soft 
voice that inquired in English 
whether the speaker could be 
of any service. Tommy was 
the only member of the expedi- 
tion who was not put out of 
countenance by the fact that 
a native of such a remote vil- 
lage should speak his mother 
tongue. From his insular 
standpoint the speaker was 
the only intelligent person in 
the place, and he turned to her 
from his operation of lighting 
the lamps with the request 
that she would order a beef- 
steak for supper. 

The new-found interpreter 
proved to be the wife of the 
local grocer. She had spent 
twelve years as a stewardess 
on the Far Eastern run of the 
North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company. This account- 
ed for her proficiency in Eng- 
lish, Birdie’s demands upon 
the interpreter were less 
mundane than those of his 
miniature chauffeur. He had 
arrived at the knowledge that 
his last spare inner tube for 
his front wheels was punc- 
tured, and that unless Gees- 
thacht could supply the where- 
with to mend it, there would 
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be a pretty kettle of fish. 
Frau Grocer put the question 
to the assembled villagers, and 
elicited the reply that there 
was only one man in the vil- 
lage to fit the case. This was 
Hermann the blacksmith. Im- 
mediately the spectators un- 
derstood that: the services of 
Hermann the blacksmith were 
required, volunteers were forth- 
coming to summon him. The 
interpreter explained that not 
only was he an expert who 
renewed bicycle tyres, but that 
he was also the village farceur. 

In a short time Herr Her- 
mann had been rescued from a 
neighbouring beer-garden, and 
arrived with enough tools to 
demolish the most stubborn 
motor-car. Judging from the 
hilarity of the spectators, it 
was a matter of deep regret to 
the blacksmith that our fate 
had been decided on the merits 
of an inner tube and not by the 
machinery. But he accepted 
the situation with the usual 
good grace of German villagers, 
and, after a request for beer, 
promised us to have the punct- 
ure mended and the tube ready 
for work at the end of an hour. 

The principals of the expedi- 
tion put their heads together 
in the light of the acetylene 
lamp which Tommy had lighted, 
and studied the map of the road 
to Ludwigslust. The way was 
long, and in spite of the promise 
of a midnight moon it seemed 
that the way was dark. Also 
at that moment a fragrant 
whiff of a frying fillet stimul- 
ated the consultants to consider 
the advantages of an early 
morning start in preference to 
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a midnight trail. And so it 
fell out. The blacksmith, true 
to his word, had the inner tube! 
patched by the time the suc- 
culent fillet had ceased to exist. 
But the effect of an excellent 
meal, and more excellent beer, 
had decided the explorers to 
“plump ” for an early morning 
start. 

Nor was this little roadside 
inn without its fascinations. 
It was just a roadside hostelry 
tucked away in asimple village 
one stage out on the great 
Hamburg-Berlin high-road. As 
the explorers followed the pro- 
totype of Winston to their 
chambers, they found that the 
Gasthaus boasted a luxury of 
appointment which had re- 
mained unchanged since the 
early decades of the nineteenth 
century. But the explorers 
were much too tired to make 
more than a cursory examina- 
tion of old oak panelling and 
heavy antique furniture. The 
repletion of a solid, if well- 
cooked, supper, the accumulat- 
ed weariness of their struggle 
with the Hamburg police and 
Customs, and of their manual 
labour on the road, heaped 
heavily upon them. Climbing 
into their great four - posted 
troughs of beds, they pulled the 
fat pillows over them and im- 
mediately fell asleep, dreading 
the “ Winston” knock, which 
was to awake them with ap- 
proaching daylight. .. . 

There are few sensations 
in this world which in the 
ecstasy of their delightfulness 
can equal a summer-morning 
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drive in a high-power car, 
when the road is perfect, the 
weather fine, and the engines 
are straining to do better 
than the driver’s check on the 
combustion-chamber will allow. 
In the reverse, there is no 
sensation so dispiriting and 
deplorable as that which over- 
comes a motorist when either 
the road is impossible, the 
machinery recalcitrant, or the 
season obdurate. But it was 
in the first of these series 
that the Explorers took the 
road on the morning after 
their accident on the Berlin 


road. 
Birdie, who was usually 
philosophic both in_ success 


and adversity, waxed quite 
optimistic under the influence 
of the morning air. The road 
was superb, just undulating 
enough to make it interesting, 
and the car was moving like 
a living creature. The Ex- 
plorers were into the village 
of Lauenburg before the stolid 
inhabitants had opened the 
shutters of business. The re- 
quirements at Lauenburg were 
merely a matter of motor-spirit. 
But as the car drew up pant- 
ing in front of the shop which 
boasted the motor sign, it was 
surrounded by a group of inter- 
ested schoolboys. Following the 
proverbial Continental custom, 
a custom which might well be 
introduced into this country, 
all the boys were dressed in 
the uniform of their partic- 
ular gymnasium. They were 
bright, jolly, square - headed 
little fellows. Each was carry- 





1 This patch lasted throughout the whole tour. 
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ing a satchel, but what sur- 
rised the Explorers most was 
the fact that suddenly from 
the midst of the guttural jargon 
with which the youths were 
discussing the merits of the 
car there burst out a voice in 
pure English interrogation, 
“JT say, are you people from 
England? It is not often that 
we see 80 many English people 
here in Lauenburg.” A little 
fair-haired urchin was pushed 
to the front by his confréres. 
He proved to be a Lincoln- 
shire boy, who had been sent, 
by parents more shrewd than 
the majority of English parents, 
to school in Germany in view 
of the advantages that such 
education would give him in 
after-life. 

But the Explorers had no 
time to spend in Lauenburg, 
or anywhere else, in the dis- 
cussion of the merits of scholas- 
tic education ; they were racing 
against time ; sixty hours hence 
they were due to be on the 
extreme border of the German 
Empire. Unless they were able 
to make Berlin that very night, 
it was probable that they would 
miss much of the main object 
of their tour. As they left 
Lauenburg they had at least 
two hundred kilometres to 
cover before they made their 
legitimate halting -place that 
night. But the day was young 
and the season was fair, so as 
matters stood there was nothing 
really desperate in the effort. 

The car was still putting 
her back into it and racing 
along at a good thirty to forty 
kilometres an hour, so that the 
occupants only had a chance of 
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minutely studying the beauties 
of the scenery when of ne- 
cessity Birdie had to slow her 
up over the cobbles, which 
in motoring are the most 
striking features of German 
villages. But it was a de- 
lightful journey. In compar- 
ison with the south of Eng- 
land the German farmers are 
behind in their season, so that 
much of the journey was made 
through an air heavy with 
the fragrance of new - mown 
hay. 

In this spirit the Explorers 
came to Ludwigslust, and skirt- 
ed round the magnificent park 
which encloses the Schloss of 
the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. In Ludwigslust it 
was necessary to find com- 
forts both for man and ma- 
chine. The party had started 
from Geesthacht upon the 
lightest of breakfasts, and 
Birdie had some growing 
anxiety with regard to his 
inner tubes since Tommy in- 
formed him, with the indiffer- 
ence for which this young 
person was remarkable, that 
a certain supply of these essen- 
tials had not been packed in 
the journeyman trunk. The 
Major, who understood less 
about motor-cars and more 
about gastronomy than his 
fellows, volunteered to search 
out a place for food. From 
its exterior the Hotel Stadt 
Hambourg appealed to his 
taste in wayside hostelries. 
Two miniature waiters, who 
responded to the names of 
Fritz and Hans, bowed him 
into the oak- panelled salon. 
After some gesticulation and 
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@ particular amount of tribu- 
lation, the menu was produced. 
A minute study of this docu- 
ment resulted in the Major 
being able to decipher one 
solitary entry. This was 
“beef-steak a la Tartar.” It 
must be said in justice to 
the Major that he took no 
count of the “a la Tartar”; 
the “ beef-steak” had a homely 
ring, and it was put on order 
for the whole party. As a re- 
sult of this luncheon the Major 
became exceedingly unpopular 
with his junior officers for at 
least half an hour; while 
Tommy, who was never afraid 
to butt in where angels would 
have exercised shyness in tread- 
ing, expressed his contempt 
both of the Major’s powers of 
selection and the Germans’ art 
in cookery. He was never able 
to disassociate himself from 
this contempt even until the end 
of the journey. For the bene- 
fit of the uninitiated we would 
point out that “beef-steak a 
la Tartar,” the delicacy that 
Hans and Fritz deftly arranged 
before three hungry English- 
men and one ravenous Eng- 
lish boy, is composed as fol- 
lows :— 

One piece of raw beef-steak 
minced very fine, rolled into a 
ball, flattened on the top, 
garnished with a thin slice 
of pickled cucumber, with the 
yolk of a raw egg balanced 
on the summit. (The Major 
asks people who are ignorant 
of German dishes when travel- 
ling in Germany to remember 
this recipe, for if raw meat 
may be digestible, it does not 
improve the tempers of those 
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who are used to taking cooked 
meats as their ordinary form 
of nourishment. ) 

The cycle-smith, who called 
himself a motor expert, at 
Ludwigslust cheered the little 
party of Explorers with his 
description of the road to 
Berlin. Moreover, he showed 
his gratitude for the custom 
that had.been brought him, 
or probably for the enormous 
profit that he had made out of 
the confiding foreigner, by pre- 
senting the party with a guide. 
book specially given by the 
Continental Company to help 
wanderers on the road. This is 
interesting, since it shows that, 
in effect, that churlishness and 
want of charity which we in 
this country are so prone to 
associate with everything Ger- 
man is more or less non-exist- 
ent when the traveller gets 
beyond the official pie - crust, 
which is the least digestible 
portion of the Kaiser’s king- 
dom. The Explorers, from 
start to finish of their journey 
through Germany, received 
nothing but good - humoured 
civility and unbounded kind- 
ness from every one with whom 
they came in contact, excepting 
perhaps the police and Custom- 
house authorities. That they 
suffered many restrictions dur- 
ing their passage through the 
Customs was only what is to 
be expected from a country 80 
official-bound. 

Trailing the dust of Ludwigs- 
lust, the Explorers ate up the 
road until they arrived at 
Perleburg. Here a short halt 
was made for the self-indulgent 
purpose of imbibing lager beer. 
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Between Perleburg and Friesack 
Birdie began to coax the car. 
“What is wrong?” said Ethel. 
“She is missing a bit,” re- 
plied the driver. 
“What is she doing now?” 
queried the Major. 
Birdie looked over the side 
and estimated that the pace 
was between twenty and 
twenty-five “It- is not 
enough on this road,—she 
should be doing double this 
pace, especially in the after- 
noon; she is pulling against 
me somewhere, I am _ not 
quite sure yet where it is. 
I wonder if they have bent 
her in any way in swinging 
her in and out of that ship.” 
But for the moment the 
pace was good enough to get 
them to Berlin that night, 
and at this juncture Birdie 
was not prepared to give 
himself away on the subject 
of the excellence of his car. 
Thus the expedition came 
to Friesack. Friesack was 
full of entertainment. Al- 
though these motor enthusi- 
asts were in search of man- 
cuvres, yet the manceuvres 
that they wished to follow were 
still three hundred miles away 
in the direction of Poland. 
Friesack, however, was the 
centre of another set of 
manceuvres, and when the car 
pulled up in the square oppo- 
site the statue of the Elector 
Frederick I., the Explorers 
found themselves in the middle 
of a park of artillery. A 
division of artillery was billeted 
in the town, and the new 
shielded quick-firers were all 
drawn up in battery line in 
VOL. CLXXX.—NO. MXCIV. 
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the centre of the town. On 
this account, to a large ex- 
tent, Friesack had dressed 
itself in gala eolour. That 
is to say, the girls in the 
shops had put an _ extra 
finish of ribbon round their 
necks, and the various keepers 
of beer-palaces gave an un- 
wonted prominence to eagles 
and the red, white, and 
black. The new quick-firing 
artillery had attractions be- 
yond all else in the village for 
the Major, and when at last 
he was warned off by a sentry 
for being over-zealous in the 
interest he showed for the 
Krupp design of quick-firing 
breech - block, he found that 
both the subaltern officers had 
deserted him. Ethel, with the 
quick eye for the most favour- 
able line, which is an instinct 
with most British cavalrymen, 
had noticed an attraction in 
a neighbouring tea-and-cake 
shop which was not altogether 
confined to the display upon 
the counter. Birdie, who 
though not quite so quick was 
not less expeditious than his 
brother officer, had removed 
the car to the local garage, 
and having dismissed the 
master of that institution on 
some errand to his workshop, 
was engaged, when the Major 
unearthed him, in making an 
exceptionally comely daughter 
of the house understand a 
smattering of German which, 
learnt in childhood, required 
almost the full limit in gal- 
lantry to be rendered intelli- 
gible. These conflicting factors 
delayed the expedition at least 
half-an-hour longer in Friesack 
3 L 
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than was necessary for the in- 
ternal lubrication of the car. 

Berlin was still about seventy 
kilometres distant, and it was 
well past four in the afternoon 
when the travellers left Frie- 
sack vanishing behind them. 
But the way was still good,—in 
fact, it was excellent,—and 
though the car was still re- 
senting the pace, and her ma- 
chinery showed those signs of 
peevishness which every driver 
knows too well, yet Birdie 
seemed confident that they 
would be able to make Berlin 
that night. He spoke confi- 
dently for the present, but 
shook his head as he remarked 
sagely, “We shall have to 
have her overhauled in Berlin. 
I cannot for the life of me 
think what is wrong with her. 
It seems to me that when I 
had her overhauled in Reading 
they must have used the wrong 
oil. There is nothing amiss 
with the carburetter, and she 
sparks all right; but she is 
not the car that she was in 
England a fortnight ago.” 

In spite of Birdie’s forebod- 
ings, she carried on very well 
that night. The country in 
the evening proved to be most 
delightful. At intervals the 
car would rush through little 
old-fashioned villages, scaring 
the inhabitants at the unusual 
sight; then it would plunge 
into hundreds of square miles 
of pine-forests. Here and there 
were evidences of the coming 
manceuvres. In one place a 
group of staff officers were dis- 
covered reconnoitring for posi- 
tion. In another a cavalry 
fatigue-party was busy placing 
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black flags to indicate that 
such country was too broken 
for the movement of mounted 
troops; and at a third point 
the car overtook a column of 
route moving into one of the 
positions assigned to the vari- 
ous units in this autumn war 
game, which is carried on from 
one end of the German Empire 
to the other. 

As night fell and Tommy 
was instructed to light the 
lamps, the travellers had 
placed another big slice of 
their journey behind them, 
and were only ten miles from 
the town of Nauen. Owing to 
the early start and the bad 
choice of the lunch on the part 
of the Major, the nourishment 
of the day had been of an im- 
poverished kind. As a con- 
sequence, the travellers prom- 
ised themselves a square honest 
meal at Nauen, and from 
thence a midnight drive into 
the metropolis, with the 
reservation, which is usual 
in such cases, of the right to 
change the programme after 
dinner. 

It was just about seven 
o’clock when the car pulled 
up in front of the chief hotel 
in Nauen. Being so close to 
Berlin, the local celebrities 
were more used to motor-cars 
than they had been at most of 
the hotels on the Hamburg 
road, and accommodation was 
immediately found in the inner 
court for the vehicle, The 
hotel combined, like the 
majority of such institutions 
in Germany, a_beer- garden 
with a residential establish- 
ment. It was also provided 
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with a very excellent bar in 
the main reading-room. To 
this bar the travellers drifted, 
and fell to the choice of the 
“glap-up” dinner they had 
romised themselves. They 
found that full attention was 
not for them that evening, 
since an unusual event was 
attracting the solicitude of 
all the waiting hands in 
the establishment. A _ regi- 
ment of Cuirassiers of the 
Guard, en route for the 
manceuvre-area the Explorers 
had just passed through, were 
billeted for the night in Nauen, 
and the officers of this corps 
d’élite were the principal guests 
in the hotel that the Explorers 
had themselves selected. 

It so chanced that when the 
Explorers had finally decided 
upon their repast, they turned 
to the man behind the bar, 
who spoke French, and de- 
manded the exact distance 
by road between Nauen and 
the capital. Just as the ques- 
tion was asked, an officer of 
the Cuirassiers was passing. 
Seeing at a glance, even if the 
execrable French accent did 
not declare the fact, that the 
inquirers were English, he 
turned to the bar and said 
in perfect English, “The dis- 
tance is thirty kilometres.” 
He was duly thanked, but ap- 
peared to be as keen to con- 
tinue the conversation as the 
Explorers were to have the 
natural indications of the road 
explained to them. In com- 
mon politeness the Major 
offered him a drink. This was 
refused, but a gold bejewelled 
cigarette-case was produced to 


further the acquaintance. The 
three travellers, somewhat 
sobered by the massive char- 
acter of the cigarette - case, 
helped themselves demurely, 
bowing with a grace which 
their ill-assorted attire scarcely 
warranted. The Cuirassier 
officer then introduced him- 
self, but so slurred his de- 
nomination that the travellers 
never caught his name, The 
next move was obvious. The 
Major invited him to join the 
Explorers at their dinner-table. 
The Cuirassier bowed politely, 
and regretted that he had al- 
ready dined, but suggested 
that as the travellers were so 
kind, he would be glad to join 
them at the table, and would 
like to bring some of his 
brother officers who also spoke 
English. The incident was 
really very friendly and pleas- 
ing. 
The three travellers occupied 
the table which had been pre- 
pared for them, and in a few 
minutes four stalwart Cuiras- 
sier officers came and joined 
them. There were mutual 
introductions, followed by a 
class of entertainment which 
at one time looked as if it 
would wreck all the well-laid 
plans which the Explorers 
had made to reach Berlin that 
night. The Cuirassiers insisted 
that they were the hosts as far 
as libations were concerned, 
and they hoped that their 
guests would join them in a 
beverage they affected them- 
selves. This was a mixture 
of German champagne with 
claret,—a mixture which is 
most seductive to the taste, 
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but against this seduction the 
uninitiated are warned. As is 
only proper on such occasions, 
the Explorers were not to be 
outdone by the aborigines, and 
bowl after bowl of this ‘Cuir- 
assier punch” disappeared 
with a rapidity which could 
have left nothing to be desired 
from a wine-merchant’s stand- 
point. Half way through the 
séance, however, Birdie, who 
was possessed of a worldly 
wisdom which his youthful 
looks belied, had found it 
necessary to withdraw for the 
purpose of examining his car. 
Nothing could have been more 
fortunate than this withdrawal. 

To many this little evening 
gathering may point a moral; 
but the moral that we are able 
to adduce from it is the one 
which remains uppermost in 
our minds after a close study 
of the German people in their 
homes— namely, that a very 
erroneous estimate exists in 
this country of the natural 
feelings of the German and his 
individual attitude towards 
Britishers. Those belonging 
to the ambitious classes, and 
certain of those of the com- 
mercial caste, may entertain 
some bitterness owing to the 
successes of this country, but 
as a whole the feeling is 
exactly the opposite; and, as 
is shown by this simple nar- 
rative, Englishmen conducting 
themselves with that decorum 
which every country has a 
right to demand from its 
visitors, are received, not with 
sullen politeness, but with every 
charity and good-fellowship. 
We would ask our readers to 
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picture in this country a similar 
circumstance, whereby three 
German explorers arrive in 
some garrison town and find 
the hotel filled with officers of 
a Household cavalry regiment, 
Would the fact that the three 
addressed the bar-tender in 
German prove so attractive to 
British officers that they would, 
in the first place, go out of 
their way to render the visitors 
every assistance, and, in the 
second, invite them to join in 
an evening’s entertainment? 
We will not venture upon an 
answer ourselves. 

The Major allowed that he 
was prepared to stay in Nauen 
for a night; but his subordin- 
ates, of whom Birdie was the 
most vigilant, maintained that 
it would be far better to carry 
out the original programme 
and make the capital. As 
soon as the Cuirassier hosts 
found that their visitors were 
determined to push on to the 
capital, they immediately ad- 
vised upon the choice of a 
hotel, and to make sure that 
the Explorers should receive 
every attention, one of the 
officers wrote a letter to the 
manager of the Hotel B—. 

At midnight the party broke 
up with the best of mutual 
understandings, and as Birdie 
let in the clutch the officers 
of the Cuirassiers gave the 
Explorers a hearty send-off. 
The journey through Spandau 
to Berlin was without incident 
worthy of record, except a note 
of admiration with regard to 
Birdie’s driving. Whether it 
was the brilliant lighting 48 
the car neared Berlin and 
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rushed along Charlottenburg 
Chaussee, or whether it was 
the kick in the “punch bowl,” 
it is impossible to say, but 
Birdie as a driver showed a 
recklessness of spirit, tempered 
with a finish of execution, that 
he equalled on no other occa- 
sion during the whole journey! 
Only once he missed the way 
and took the car on to the 
pavement: that was just as he 
entered Unter den Linden. 

Two minutes later the car 
was brought to a standstill 
in front of the Hotel B——. 
Three bright-visaged, but more 
or less dishevelled, Englishmen 
demanded a lodging from the 
night manager. Exquisitely 
dressed in a perfectly fitting 
frock-coat, the manager looked 
over the heads of the three 
disreputable-looking wayfarers. 
He had no room, the hotel was 
packed. Then the Major be- 
thought him of the letter 
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which his late boon com- 


panions had pressed upon 
him. 
This,” said the night 


manager, taking the envelope, 
“is addressed to the manager. 
I am only the night manager. 
Do you authorise me to open 
it?” The Major slightly 
nodded in assent. 

The magnificent flunkey tore 
the envelope and glanced down 
the page. One look at the 
signature and the starchiness 
in his attitude entirely dis- 
solved. “I beg your pardon, 
sir. Of course we have room. 
If we had not, when Royalty 
commands us by letter we 
must obey. We make room. 
Gaspard, give these gentle- 
men 218, 219, and 220. I 
think you will find that you 
will be very comfortable. If 
you will come with me, sirs, I 
will personally conduct you to 
your suite.” 
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BOSTON. 


AMERICA, the country of 
contrasts, can show none more 
sudden or striking than that 
between New York and Boston. 
In New York progress and con- 
venience reach their zenith. A 
short journey carries you back 
into the England of the eigh- 
teenth century. The traveller, 
lately puzzled by overhead rail- 
ways and awed by the im- 
mensity of sky -scrapers, no 
sooner reaches Boston than he 
finds himself once more in a 
familiar environment. The 
wayward simplicity of the city 
has little in common with the 
New World. Its streets are 
not mere hollow tubes, through 
which financiers may be hastily 
precipitated to their quest for 
gold. They wind and twist 
like the streets in the country 
towns of England and France. 
To the old architects of Boston, 
indeed, a street was something 
more than a thoroughfare. The 
houses which flanked it took 
their places by whim or hazard, 
and were not compelled to fol- 
low a hard, immovable line. 
And so they possess all the 
beauty which is born of acci- 
dent and surprise. You turn 
a corner, and know not what 
will confront you; you dive 
down a side street, and are 
uncertain into what century 
you will be thrust. Here is 
the old frame -house, which 
recalls the first settlers; there 
the fair red-brick of a later 
period. And everywhere is 
the diversity which comes of 


growth, and which proves that 
time is a better contriver of 
effects than the most skilful 
architect. 

The constant mark of Boston 
is a demure gaiety. An air of 
quiet festivity encompasses the 
streets. The houses are elegant, 
but sternly ordered. If they 
belong to the colonial style, 
they are exquisitely symmetri- 
cal. There is no pilaster with- 
out its fellow; no window 
that is not nicely balanced by 
another of self-same shape and 
size. Thearchitects, who learned 
their craft from the designs of 
Inigo Jones and Christopher 
Wren, had no ambition to ex- 
press their own fancy. They 
were loyally obedient to the 
tradition of the masters, 
and the houses which they 
planned, plain in their neatness, 
are neither pretentious nor in- 
appropriate. Nowhere in Bos- 
ton will you find the extrava- 
gant ingenuity which makes 
New York ridiculous ; nowhere 
will you be disturbed by an 
absurd mimicry of exotic styles; 
nowhere are you asked to 
wonder at mountainous blocks 
of stone. Boston is not a city 
of giants, but of men who love 
their comfort, and who, in spite 
of Puritan ancestry, do not 
disdain to live in beautiful 
surroundings. In other words, 
the millionaire has not laid 
his iron hand upon New Eng- 
land, and, until he come, Boston 
may still boast of its elegance. 

But the pride of Boston is 
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Beacon Street, surely one Boston belongs. No city is 
among the most majestic more keenly conscious of its 


streets in the world. It sug- 
gests Piccadilly and the front- 
age of the Green Park. Its 
broad spaces and the shade 
of its dividing trees are of the 
natural beauty which time 
alone can confer, and its houses 
are worthy its setting. I 
lunched at the Somerset Club, 
in a white-panelled room, and 
it needed clams and soft-shell 
crabs to convince me that I 
was in a new land, and not in 
an English country-house. All 
was of another time and of a 
familiar place—the service, the 
furniture, the aspect. And was 
it possible to regard the com- 
pany as strange in blood or 
speech ? 

The Mall, in Beacon Street, 
if it is the pride, is also charac- 
teristic of Boston. For Boston 
is a city of parks and trees. The 
famous Common, as those might 
remember who believe that 
America sprang into being in 
a night, has been sacred for 
nearly three hundred years. 
Since 1640 it has been the 
centre of Boston. It has 
witnessed the tragedies and 
comedies of an eventful his- 
tory. “There,” wrote an Eng- 
lish traveller as early as 1675, 
“the gallants walk with their 
marmalet-madams, as we do in 
Moorfields.” There malefactors 
were hanged; there the witches 
suffered in the time of their 
persecution; and it is impos- 
sible to forget, as you walk its 
ample spaces, the many old 
associations which it brings 
with it from the past. 

It is, indeed, to the past that 


origin. The flood of foreign im- 
migration has not engulfed it. 
Its memories, like its names, are 
still of England, New and Old. 
The spirit of America, eagerly 
looking forward, cruelly acquisi- 
tive, does not seem to fulfil it. 
The sentiment of its beginning 
has outlasted even the senti- 
ment of a poignant agitation. 
It resembles an old man think- 
ing of what was, and turning 
over with careful hand the 
relics of days gone by. If in 
one aspect Boston is a centre 
of commerce and enterprise, in 
another it is a patient worship- 
per of tradition. It regards 
the few old buildings which 
have survived the shocks of 
time with a respect which an 
Englishman can easily under- 
stand, but which may appear 
extravagant to the modern 
American. The Old South 
Meeting-House, to give a single 
instance, is an object of simple- 
hearted veneration to the 
people of Boston, and the 
veneration is easily intelligible. 
For there is scarcely an episode 
in Boston’s history that is 
not connected, in the popular 
imagination, with the Old 
South Meeting - House. It 
stands on the site of John 
Winthrop’s garden; it is rich 
in memories of Cotton and 
Increase Mather. Within its 
ancient walls was Benjamin 
Franklin christened, and the 
building which stands to-day 
comes down to us from 1730, 
and was designed in obedient 
imitation of Christopher Wren. 
There, too, were enacted many 
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scenes in the drama of revolu- 
tion; there it was that the 
famous tea-party was proposed ; 
and thence it was that the 
Mohawks, drunk with the 
rhetoric of liberty, found 
their way to the harbour, 
that they might see how tea 
mixed with salt-water. If the 
sentiment be sometimes ex- 
aggerated, the purpose is ad- 
mirable, and it is a pleasant 
reflection that, in a country of 
quick changes and _ historical 
indifference, at least one build- 
ing will be preserved for the ad- 
miration of coming generations. 

It is for such reasons as 
these that an Englishman feels 
at home in Boston. He is 
anchored to the same past; he 
shares the same memories, even 
though he give them a differ- 
ent interpretation. Between 
the New and Old England 
there are more points of simi- 


larity than of difference. In 
each are the same _ green 
meadows, the same ample 


streams, the same wide vistas. 
The names of the towns and 
villages in the new country 
were borrowed from the old 
some centuries ago; every- 
where friendly associations are 
evoked; everywhere are signs 
of a familiar and kindly origin. 
When Winthrop, the earliest 
of the settlers, wrote to his 
wife, “ We are here in a para- 
dise,” he spoke with an en- 
thusiasm which is easily in- 
telligible. And as the little 
colony grew, it lived its life 
in accord with the habit and 
sentiment of the mother coun- 
try. In architecture and cos- 
tume it followed the example 
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set in Bristol or in London. 
Between these ports and Bos- 
ton was a frequent interchange 
of news and commodities. An 
American in England was no 
stranger. He was visiting, 
with sympathy and under- 
standing, the home of his 
fathers. The most distin- 
guished Bostonians of the late 
eighteenth century live upon 
the canvases of Copley, who, in 
his son, gave to England a 
distinguished Chancellor, and 
whose career is the best proof 
of the good relations which 
bound England to her colony, 
Now Copley arrived in Eng- 
land in 1774, when his native 
Boston was aroused to the 
height of her sentimental fury, 
and he was received with ac- 
clamation. He painted the 
portraits of Lord North and 
his wife, who, one imagines, 
were not regarded in Boston 
with especial favour. The 
King and Queen gave him 
sittings, and neither political 
animosity nor professional 
rivalry stood in the way of 
his advancement. His temper 
and character were well 
adapted to his career. Before 
he left New England he had 
shown himself a court painter 
in a democratic city. He loved 
the trappings of life, and he 
loved to put his sitters in a 
splendid environment. His 
own magnificence had already 
astonished the grave Boston- 
ians, and he is described, while 
still a youth, as “dressed in a 
fine maroon cloth, with gilt 
buttons.” 

I have said that Boston loves 
relics. The relics which it 
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loves best are the relics of 
England’s discomfiture. The 
stately portraits of Copley are 
of small account compared to 
the memorials of what was 
nothing else than a civil war. 
Faneuil Hall, the Covent Garden 
of Boston, presented to the city 
by Peter Faneuil some thirty 
years before the birth of 
“Liberty,” is now but an em- 
blem of revolt. The Old South 
Meeting - Place is endeared to 
the citizens of Boston as “the 
sanctuary of freedom.” <A vast 
monument, erected a mere 
quarter of a century ago, com- 
memorates the “ Boston Mas- 
sacre.” And wherever you 
turn you are reminded of an 
episode which might easily be 
forgotten. To an Englishman 
these historical landmarks are 
inoffensive. The dispute which 
they recall aroused far less 
emotion on our side the ocean 
than on the other, and long 
ago we saw the events of the 
Revolution in a fair perspective. 
In truth, this insistence on the 
past is not wholly creditable 
to Boston’s sense of humour. 
The passionate pans which 
Otis and his friends sang to 
Liberty were irrelevant. Lib- 
erty was never for a moment 
in danger, if Liberty, indeed, 
be a thing of fact and not of 
watchwords. The leaders of 
the Revolution wrote and spoke 
as though it was their duty 
to throw off the yoke of the 
foreigner,—a yoke as heavy as 
that which Catholic Spain cast 
upon Protestant Holland. But 
there was no yoke to be thrown 
off, because no yoke was ever 
imposed, and Boston might 
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have celebrated greater events 
in her history than that which 
an American statesman has 
wisely called “the glittering 
and sounding generalities of 
natural right.” 

However, if you would for- 
get the follies of politicians, 
you have but to cross the 
bridge and drive to Cambridge, 
which, like the other Cam- 
bridge of England, is the seat 
of a distinguished university. 
You are doubly rewarded, for 
not merely is Cambridge a per- 
fect specimen of a colonial 
village, but in Harvard there 
breathes the true spirit of 
humane letters. Nor is the 
college a creation of yesterday. 
It is not far short of three 
hundred years ago that John 
Harvard, once of Emmanuel 
College in England, endowed 
the university which bears his 
honoured name. The bequest 
was a poor £780, with 260 
books, but it was sufficient to 
ensure an amiable immortality, 
and to bestow a just cause of 
pride upon our own univer- 
sity. The daughter, indeed, 
is worthy her august parent- 
age. She has preserved the 
sentiment of her birth; she 
still worships the classics with 
a constant heart; and the fame 
of her scholars has travelled in 
the mouths of men from end to 
end of Europe. And Harvard 
has preserved all the outward 
tokens of a university. Her 
wide spaces and lofty avenues 
are the fit abode of learning. 
Her college chapel and her col- 
lege halls could serve no other 
purpose than that for which 
they are designed. The West, 
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I believe, has built universities 
on another plan and to another 
purpose. But Harvard, like 
her great neighbour Boston, 
has been obedient to the voice 
of tradition, and her college, 
the oldest, remains also the 
greatest in America. 

Culture has always been at 
once the boast and the re- 
proach of Boston. A serious 
ancestry and the neighbour- 
hood of a university are enough 
to ensure a grave devotion to 
the things of the spirit, and 
Boston has never found the 
quest of gold sufficient for its 
needs, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
who first sought a refuge in 
New England, left their coun- 
try in the cause of what they 
thought intellectual freedom, 
and their descendants have 
ever stood in need of the ex- 
citement which nothing save 
pietism or culture can impart. 
For many years pietism held 
sway in Boston. The persecu- 
tion of the witches, conducted 
with a lofty eloquence by 
Cotton Mather, was but the 
expression of an imperious de- 
mand, and the conflict of war- 
ring sects, which for many 
years disturbed the peace of 
the city, satisfied a craving 
not yet allayed. Then, after 
a@ long interval, came Tran- 
scendentalism, a pleasant mix- 
ture of literature and moral 
guidance, and to-day Boston 
is as earnest as ever in pursuit 
of vague ideals and soothing 
doctrines. 

But pietism has gradually 
yielded to the claim of cul- 
ture. Though one of the 
largest buildings which frown 
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upon the wayfarer in Boston 
is a temple raised to the 
honour of Christian Science 
and Mrs Eddy, literature is 
clearly the most fashionable 
anodyne. It is at once easier 
and less poignant than the- 
ology; while it imparts the 
same sense of superiority, it 
suggests the same emancipa- 
tion from mere worldliness. It 
is by lectures that Boston 
attempts to slake its intellect- 
ual thirst—lectures on every- 
thing and nothing. Science, 
literature, theology—all is pat 
to the purpose. The enter- 
prise of the Lowell Institute 
is seconded by a _ thousand 
private ventures. The patient 
citizens are always ready to 
discuss Shakespeare, except 
when Tennyson was the sub- 
ject of the last discourse, and 
zoology remains attractive 
until it be obscured by the 
newest sensation in chemistry. 
Yet the appetite of Boston is 
unglutted and insatiable. Its 
folly is frankly recognised by 
the wise among its own citizens. 
Here, for instance, is the testi- 
mony of one whose sympathy 
with real learning is evident. 
“The lecture system,” says he, 
“in its best estate an admir- 
able educational instrument, 
has been subject to dreadful 
abuse. The unbounded appe- 
tite of the New England 
communities for this form of 
intellectual nourishment has 
tempted vast hordes of char- 
latans and pretenders to try 
their fortune in this profitable 
field. ‘The hungry sheep look 
up, and are not fed.’ The pay 
of the lecturer has grown more 
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exorbitant in proportion to the 
dilution of his mixture, until 
professional jokers have us- 
urped the places once graced 
by philosophers and poets ; and 
to-day the lyceums are served 
by a new species of broker, 
who ekes out the failing liter- 
ary material with the better 
entertainment of music and 
play-acting.” 

I am not sure whether the 
new species of broker is not 
better than the old. So long 
as music and play-acting do 
not masquerade in the worn- 
out duds of intellect, they do 
not inflict a serious injury upon 
the people. It is culture, false 
and unashamed, that is the 
terror. Now, culture is the 
vice of the intelligence. It 
stands to literature in the same 
relation as hypocrisy stands to 
religion. A glib familiarity 
with names does duty for 
knowledge. Men and women 
think it no shame to play the 
parrot to lecturers, and to 
pretend an acquaintance with 
books whose leaves they have 
never parted. They affect in- 
tellect, when at its best it is 
curiosity which drives them to 
lecture hall or institute—at its 
worst, a love of mental dram- 
drinking. To see manifest in 
a frock-coat a poet or man of 
science whose name is printed 
in the newspapers fills them 
with a fearful enthusiasm. To 
hear the commonplaces of lit- 
erary criticism delivered in a 
lofty tone of paradox persuades 
them to believe that they also 
are among the erudite, and 
makes the sacrifice of time and 
money as light as a wind- 
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blown leaf. But their indis- 
cretion is not so trivial as it 
seems, Though every man and 
every woman has the right to 
waste his time (or hers) as may 
seem good, something else be- 
sides time is lost in the lecture 
hall. Sincerity also is squan- 
dered in the grey, dim light of 
sham learning, and nobody can 
indulge in a mixed orgie of 
“culture” without some sacri- 
fice of honesty and truth. 
Culture, of course, is not the 
monopoly of Boston. It has 
stretched its long arm from 
end to end of the American 
continent. Wherever you go 
you will hear, in tram or car, 
the facile gossip of literature. 
The whole world seems familiar 
with great names, though the 
meaning of the names escapes 
the vast majority. Now the 
earnest ones of the earth con- 
gregate in vast tea-gardens of 
the intellect, such as Chatauqua. 
Now the summer hotel is 
thought a fit place in which 
to pick up a smattering of 
literature or science, and there 
is an uneasy feeling abroad 
that what is commonly known 
as pleasure must not be un- 
alloyed. The vice, unhappily, is 
not unknown in England. A 
country which had the ingenu- 
ity to dub a penny reading 
“university extension,” and 
to send its missionaries into 
every town, cannot be held 
guiltless. But our poor at- 
tempts at culture dwindle to a 
paltry insignificance in the light 
of American enterprise; and 
we would no more compare the 
achievement of England in the 
diffusion of learning with the 
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achievement of the United 
States, than we would set a 
modest London office by the 
side of the loftiest sky-scraper 
in New York. America lives 
to do good or evil on a large 
scale, and we lag as far behind 
her in culture as in money- 
making. 

When I left Boston for the 
West, I met in the train an 
earnest citizen of a not un- 
common type. He was im- 
mensely and ingenuously patri- 
otic. Though he had never 
left his native land, and 
had therefore an insufficient 
standard of comparison, he 
was convinced that America 
was superior in arms and arts 
to every other part of the 
habitable globe. He assured 
me, with an engaging sim- 
plicity, that Americans were 
braver, more energetic, and 
richer than Englishmen ; that, 
as their buildings were higher, 
so also were their intelligence 
and aspirations. He pointed 
out that in the vast continent 
of the West nothing was lack- 
ing which the mind of man 
could desire. Where, he asked, 
would you find harvests so 
generous, mines so abundant 
in precious metals, factories 
managed with so splendid an 
ingenuity? If wine and oil 
are your quest, said he, you 
have but to tap the surface 
of the munificent earth. One 
thing only, he confessed, was 
lacking, and that need a 
few years would make good. 
“Wait,” said he, with an 
assured if immodest 
fulness, —“ wait until 
get a bit degenerate, 
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then we will produce a 
Shakespeare”! I had not 


the heart to suggest that the 
sixteenth century in England 
was a period of birth, not of 
decay. I could only accept 
his statement in awful ap- 
preciation. And emboldened 
by my silence, he supported 
his argument with a hundred 
ingeniously chosen facts. He 
was sure that America would 
never show the smallest sign 
of decadence until she was 
tired of making money. The 
love of money was the best 
defence against degeneracy of 
every kind, and he gasped 
with simple - hearted pride 
when he thought of the 
millions of dollars which his 
healthy, primitive compatriots 
were amassing. But, he al- 
lowed, the weariness of satiety 
might overtake them; there 
might come a time when the 
ledger and counting - house 
ceased to be _ all - sufficient, 
and that moment of decay 
would witness the triumph 
of American literature. “ Ben 
Jonson, Goldsmith, and those 
fellows,” he asked, “lived in 
a degenerate age, didn’t they?” 
I assented hastily. How could 
I contradict so agreeable a 
companion, especially as he was 
going, as fast as the train could 
carry him, to take a rest cure? 

Such is one victim of the 
passion for culture. He had 
probably read nothing in his 
life save the newspapers and 
Dickens’s ‘American Notes,’ a 
work to which he referred with 
the bitterest resentment. But 
he had attended lectures, and 
heard names, some of which 
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remained tinkling in his empty 
head. To his confused mind 
English literature was a period 
of degeneracy, one and indissol- 
uble, in which certain famous 
writers lived, devoting what 
time they could snatch from the 
practice of what he called the 
decadent vices to the worship 
of the bottle. There was no 
harm in him. He was, as the 
common phrase has it, his own 
enemy. But he would be better 
employed in looking at a game 
of baseball than in playing with 
humane letters, and one cannot 
but regret that he should suffer 
thus profoundly from a vicious 
system. 

Another victim of culture 
comes to my mind. He, too, 
was from Boston, and as his 
intelligence was far deeper 
than the other one’s, his un- 
happiness was the greater. I 
talked to him fora long day, 
and he had no conversation 
but of books. For him the 
visible world did not exist. 
The printed page was the 
beginning and the end of exist- 
ence. He had read, if not 
wisely, at least voraciously, 
and he displayed a wide 
and profound acquaintance 
with modern biography. He 
had all the latest Lives at his 
finger-tips. He knew where 
all our great contemporaries 
lived, and who were their 
friends; he had _ attended 
lectures on every conceivable 
subject ; withal he was of a 
high seriousness, which noth- 
ing could daunt. For him, 
as is but natural, the works 
of Mr Arthur Benson held 
the last “message” of modern 
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literature. He could not look 
upon books as mere instruments 
of pleasure or enjoyment. He 
wanted to extract from them 
that mysterious quality called 
“help” by the elect of the 
lecture hall; and without the 
smallest persuasion he told me 
which authors had “helped” 
him in his journey through the 
world. Shelley, of course, 
stood first on the list, then 
came Walt Whitman, and 
Pater was not far from the 
top. And there was nothing 
more strange in this apostle 
of esthetics than his matter-of- 
fact air. His words were the 
words of a yearning spirit. 
His tone was the tone of a 
statistician. Had he really 
read the books of which he 
spoke? Did they really “help” 
him in the making of money, 
which was the purpose of his 
life, or did they minister to a 
soul diseased? I do not know. 
But I do know that there was 
a kind of pathos in his cold 
anxiety. Plainly he was a man 
of quick perception and alert 
intelligence. And he seemed 
to have wasted a vast amount 
of time in acquiring a jargon, 
which certainly was not his 
own, and in attaching to books 
@ meaning and purpose which 
they have never possessed. 
Such are two widely differ- 
ent products of the lecture 
hall, and it is impossible not 
to see that, various as are their 
temperaments, they have been 
pushed through the same mill. 
And thus we arrive at the 
worst vice of enforced culture. 
Culture is, like the overhead 
railroad, a mere saviour of time. 
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It is the tramway of knowledge 
which compels all men to travel 
by the same car, whatever may 
be their ultimate destination. 
It possesses all the inconveni- 
ence of pleasures taken or 
duties performed in common. 
The knowledge which is sin- 
cere and valuable must be 
acquired by each man separ- 
ately; it must correspond to 
the character and disposition 
of him who acquires it, or it 
is a thin disguise of vanity 
and idleness. To what, then, 
may we attribute this passion 
for the lecture hall? Per- 
haps it is partly due to the 
provincialism, characteristic of 
America, and partly to an in- 
vincible energy, which quickens 
the popular ambition and urges 
men to acquire information as 


they acquire wealth, by the 
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shortest route, and with the 
smallest exertion. 

Above all, culture is the 
mark of a new country, and 
America no doubt will out- 
grow its domination. Even 
now Boston, its earliest slave, 
is shaking off the yoke; and it 
is taking refuge in the more 
modern cities of the West. 
Chicago is, I believe, its newest 
and vastest empire. There, 
where all is odd, it is well to be 
thought a “thinker.” There, 
we are told, the elect believe it 
their duty “to reach and stim- 
ulate others.” But wherever 
culture is found strange things 
are done in its name, and the 
time may come when by the 
light of Chicago’s brighter 
lamp Boston may seem to 
dwell in the outer darkness. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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THE NEW EQUALITY. 


‘* There is a generation :— 
O how lofty are their eyes / 
And their eyelids are lifted up.” 


O you on whose oriflamme proudly waves 

The gallant remark that you won’t be slaves, 
Come, rise in your freeborn hordes, 

And fight, till your warrior-throats are hoarse, 

For Freedom (by picketing, peace, and force), 
And—Down with the House of Lords! 


You know of the trouble and time We've spent 
In getting this bluffable Government 
Compressed by a regal thumb; 
You know that their followers come to heel 
Whenever We whistle,—it may be zeal, 
Or not—but they have to come. 


The Tory (who isn’t allowed to speak), 
Tho’ willing in spirit, is far too weak 
To hamper our wild careers ; 
And We sheuld be perfectly free to make 
And tinker the law for our own sweet sake, 
Except for the House of Peers. 


This bevy of bishops and popinjays 

Is all that remains of the bad old days, 
When even an Upper House 

Was equally free with the lowest class 

To give their opinions, as bold as brass, 
And act by their native nous ; 


And after the change, when they must have known 

That We had come forward to claim “our own” 
(And possibly others’, too), 

When all must be gathered in Freedom’s fold, 

To think as they’re ordered, and speak when told, 
And do what We bid them do, 
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Instead of appearing to care one straw 

For leaders whose popular word is law, 
They coolly collect,—discuss 

The Dogmas of Liberty,—think they’re free 

To think what they like, and to disagree, 
And argue the point with—Us! 


Oh, where is your Freedom of Thought and Speech? 
If merely from being beyond Our reach 
These rebels presume to talk, 
To think, and to act by their private lights, 
Are they to consider that they have rights? 
Oh, not by a long, long chalk! 


Then down with them! Teach them to bend their necks 
(As We have taught others) to Demos, Rex! 
And then they can talk their fill; 
For under the laws of the new régime 
The Will of the People must be supreme; 
And We are the People’s Will! 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE POPLAR UNION—THE RAPID GROWTH OF PAUPERISM—THE POLICY OF 
MESSRS CROOKS AND LANSBURY—THE DIVERSIONS OF MR M‘CARTHY— 
AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIALISM—-RECENT LEGISLATION—-THE GOVERN- 


MENT’S ILL-OMENED ECONOMY. 


To all save the ratepayers, 
who did not call the tune but 
paid the piper, the report on 
the Poplar Union lately pre- 
sented to the President of the 
Local Government Board is a 
document full of entertainment. 
Never in the history of the 
world has Bumble triumphed 
more magnificently. Never has 
idle poverty been so generously 
rewarded. And we have no 
doubt that to-day many a 
stalwart working man, as he 
tramps sadly to his work, is 
regretting the good time, not 
far distant in the past, when 
he might have a good meal 
for the asking, and when free 
beer and free tobacco were the 
easy privilege of the leisured 
citizen. 

In the year 1893—a year 
disastrous to all the inhabit- 
ants of Poplar who were in- 
discreet enough to earn their 
own living—Mr Crooks and 
Mr Lansbury were elected to 
the Board of Guardians as 
the representatives of the 
Labour Party. From the mo- 
ment of their election until 
an inquiry was ordered these 
two Guardians dominated the 
Board. How, with a majority 
against them, they were able 
to have their own way is not 
quite clear. Mr Lansbury says 
that he and Mr Crooks over- 
awed their colleagues “ by their 
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sweet reasonableness.” But by 
whatever means they acquired 
their authority, its results were 
instantly visible. The number 
of paupers and the cost of their 
keep went up by leaps and 
bounds. The sum spent in 
1894 upon relief, indoors and 
out, was £46,000. This rose 
in ten years to £84,000. Mr 
Crooks’s ambition was clear. 
He boasted that, under his 
auspices, the workhouse had 
become a model one “for at- 
tending to and properly feed- 
ing and clothing the poor.” 
Every inducement was held 
out to the citizens of Poplar 
to become paupers. As the 
report grimly says, “It is clear 
that in their efforts to im- 
prove the standard of comfort 
in the workhouse, the Poplar 
Guardians have spared no ex- 
pense.” It is easy to spare 
no expense when the money 
you squander is not your 
own; and no doubt the 
Guardians sunned themselves 
in their reputation of cheap 
benevolence. The paupers fed 
on the fat of the land. 
Margarine being repulsive to 
their refined palates, butter 
was substituted, and the butter 
was the “best.” And, lest 
the able-bodied paupers should 
find the enforced idleness 
hang heavy on their hands, 
they were allowed the twin 
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solace of beer and tobacco. In 
the golden age of the Union, 
one hundred pints were drawn 
every day from the Gargantuan 
tun, which seems to have been 
the rallying-point for inmates 
and Guardians alike. With 
a gratified humour the paupers 
celebrated the open - handed 
munificence of their Master 
by calling his cellar “The 
Madeley Arms” or “The Horn 
of Plenty,” and it is evident 
that they all lived together 
on terms of democratic famil- 
iarity. Nor were the inmates 
asked to undertake any diffi- 
cult jobs in return for the 
handsome treatment they re- 
ceived. There was no mean- 
ness at Poplar. “The Horn of 
Plenty ” stood open to all, and 
the Guardians were too fine in 
spirit to invite their guests to 
the performance of any humili- 
ating task. It was not for 
them to pick the obstinate 
oakum, or to waste their manly 
vigour in the useless breaking 
of stones. Why should honest 
poverty be thus degraded? 
Besides, there was nothing 
that the Guardians loved 
so much as a full house, and 
in order to entice the critical 
pauper they wished to make 
everything as pleasant as 
possible. Taskwork being thus 
eliminated, there was not much 
to employ the leisure of the 
inmates. The Guardians, being 
the devoted slaves of the Labour 
Party, did not like to compete 
with those who declined to 
accept their hospitality, and 
they preferred “to employ out- 
side labour for work, such as 
gardening and painting, which 
in many workhouses is done 
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by the inmates.” What, then, 
could the hopeless pauper do 
when he was tired of eating 
and drinking? The value of 
land in Poplar did not permit 
him the luxury of an 18-hole 
golf-course, and if he did not 
consent to chop wood he ran 
the risk of getting no exercise 
at all. And there is a limit to 
the demand of chopping wood, 
even in the most comfortable 
workhouse. As a visitor sadly 
observed in October 1903, 
“There is now such a super- 
abundance of chopped wood on 
the Guardians’ hands that they 
have been obliged to stop all 
wood - chopping until their 
surplus store is exhausted. 
Consequently the able-bodied 
loafer is having an excellent 
time.” 

But even idleness may pall, 
even the intermittent joy of 
wood-chopping may hang heavy 
on the unaccustomed hand. 
Yet the pauper of Poplar had 
no need to despair. If he were 
bored, an agreeable change 
was provided for him. His 
town residence, “The Horn of 
Plenty,” was supplemented by 
a country house at Laindon, in 
Essex. This seems to have 
been admirably adapted for its 
purpose. There was no wall 
round the mansion, by which 
the visitors could be kept in 
at night; nor, indeed, was 
there any serious attempt at 
restraint. After working- 
hours, which, it need not be 
said, were not distressing, the 
inmates were free to go or 
come as they would; and as 
some generous person allowed 
each man 6d. a-week pocket- 
money, they were able to 
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amuse themselves like men of 
spirit. They slept out, they 
begged, they frequented public- 
houses; and as the simple 
countryside was not accus- 
tomed to their town ways, the 
Superintendent of the Police 
was indiscreet enough to de- 
clare that Laindon was “a 
nuisance and a menace to that 
part of the district.” Could 
you find a worse instance than 
this of rural intolerance? Here 
was the pick of the Poplar 
Union ready to brighten the 
tedious life of a village in 
Essex, and the Chief Constable 
does not scruple to assert that 
it was ‘a rowdy lot”! 
Nevertheless, easy as the life 
was, the lack of wholesome ex- 
ercise was felt by the paupers 
at Laindon also. The farm 
could be worked by four agri- 
cultural labourers, and how 
were the visitors to kill time? 
It is true that they went out 
for a ramble every evening, 
and that once a-month they 
had two days’ holiday, and a 
return ticket paid by the 
Guardians. And then there 
were occasional demonstrations 
of the unemployed to attend, 
also at the public expense; and, 
walking in processions being 
naturally thirsty work, there 
was a glass or two of beer on 
the way home. But these in- 
terludes came too seldom, and 
the gentry of Poplar, used to 
excitement, soon tired of their 
seclusion upon an Essex farm ; 
and we are told that one inmate 
so far forgot himself that he 
wrote to his wife threatening 
to beat her unless she found 
him some money within a 
week, 








The generous policy followed 
by the Guardians of Poplar 
had the inevitable result of 
vastly increasing the number 
of paupers. Though neither 
poverty nor population in- 
creased, the resources of the 
Union were strained to the 
last point. In 1905 no less 
than 47 per thousand were re- 
ceiving outdoor relief in Poplar, 
though the average for London 
was no more than 11 per 
thousand. And, with success, 
the paupers grew in courage. 
They seemed to believe that it 
was for their benefit that the 
State existed, and their arro- 
gance, established in this belief, 
grew enormously. Even in the 
times of their utmost prosperity 
they demanded alms. There 
was, for instance, the case of 
Mrs Carey, a lady who well 
deserves to be remembered. 
She was one of a deputation 
which called upon Mr Balfour 
in 1905; and she harangued 
him after the flaunting elo- 
quence of her kind. She de- 
clared that her husband was a 
dock labourer, and that he only 
had one or two days’ work a 
week. And then she added 
these burning words: “If some- 
thing is not done, we shall 
soon have to eat one another, 
or else there will be bloodshed.” 
Nothing was done, nobody was 
eaten, and there was no blood- 
shed. The fact was that the 
husband of the flamboyant Mrs 
Carey had earned £2, 15s. 3d. 
the week before, and had no 
need to imitate Saturn. But 
the Guardians were not to be 
balked of their generosity, and 
Carey got the relief for which 
his wife clamoured. 
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But while the paupers were 
making the best of public 
munificence, what were the 
Guardians doing? The worst 
of them were sharing the cakes 
and ale liberally provided at 
‘‘The Madeley Arms,” the best 
of them were giving us a brilli- 
ant commentary upon practical 
socialism. And all were exult- 
ant. Mr M‘Carthy, for his part, 
had no fear: he declared in his 
pleasant way that “the Local 
Government Board had not the 
‘ guts’ to fight the Guardians ”’ ; 
and took refuge in the Master’s 
parlour. From a dramatic 
point of view, the report does 
scanty justice to Mr M‘Carthy’s 
prowess. But even the bald 
official prose will give some 
impression of the joyousness of 
life as lived in the Poplar Union. 
“Though Mr M‘Carthy,” says 
the report, “was not the only 
Guardian to take meals with 
the Master of the Workhouse, 
he was the greatest offender 
in this respect. He urged, as 
an excuse, that the food came 
from the Master’s rations; but 
this is not a contention that 
can be accepted, as the rations 
are intended for the personal 
use of the officer. If an officer 
was limited to his proper allow- 
ance of rations there would be 
no margin for entertaining. It 
follows that Mr M‘Carthy took 
his meals at the expense either 
of the Union or the Master. 
There is evidence that on some 
occasions when he was having 
supper with the Master extra 
luxuries, such as oysters and 
salmon, were sent out for by 
the latter.” Evidently Mr 
M‘Carthy was a man whose 
society was worth having, and 
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we may take some comfort in 
the knowledge that not only 
has he himself a position in 
the Post Office, but that three 
of his relations are still loyally 
serving their country in the 
Poplar Workhouse. 

The free-and-easy adminis- 
tration of the Union had the 
inevitable consequences. Jovi- 
ality cannot be indulged for 
nothing. In the first place, 
discipline was destroyed. The 
paupers, who witnessed the 
light behaviour of the Master 
and the Matron, could not be 
expected to preserve an air of 
gravity. The evidence of the 
Chaplain is pathetic and con- 
clusive. If ever a man was out 
of place the Chaplain was out 
of place at the Poplar Union. 
“The conduct of the Master 
in taking the Guardians to 
the beer-cellar,” says he, “got 
about amongst the inmates, 
and the conduct of the Master 
recently has gone abroad. That 
also has got to be known to 
the inmates. And we have in 
the House, of course, I am 
sorry to say, inmates of a low 
type of character, and hearing 
of the conduct of the Master 
it has made the work of the 
Chaplain very difficult indeed.” 
So much for the indiscipline, 
which, bad as it is, is not the 
worst effect of mismanagement. 
It is in the matter of contracts 
that there is the easiest oppor- 
tunity for corruption. The 
simple and obvious practice of 
accepting the lowest tender 
was not followed at Poplar. 
The report furnishes instance 
after instance where the high- 
est tender was accepted, to the 
great detriment of the rate- 
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payers, and we trust that the 
cold, conclusive statement of 
the Local Government Board’s 
Inspector will be carefully pon- 
dered by those who do not 
believe that prodigality is the 
first necessity of municipal 
government. On the other 
hand, the benevolent philan- 
thropist, who cares not how 
recklessly the money of others 
is squandered, will be soothed 
by the reflection that in the 
palmy days of the Poplar Union 
the pauper fed upon the best 
butter that the market could 
supply, and that he had a fancy, 
which was generously grati- 
fied, for “ Denny’s full-branded 
bacon at elevenpence-halfpenny 
a pound.” 

The evil which is done by 
the misguided and indiscrim- 
inate charity which prevailed 
at Poplar is incalculable. On 
the one hand, the inmates, who 
carelessly accept the public 
bounty, rapidly and cheerfully 
surrender their self - respect. 
On the other hand, the rate- 
payers, forced to pay twelve 
shillings in the pound, were 
many of them driven to the 
verge of starvation. Every- 
where in Poplar there was the 
same story of industrial de- 
pression and ruined tradesmen. 
Manufacturers, rather than sub- 
mit to the wanton exactions of 
Bumble and his brethren, took 
their works elsewhere, and thus 
increased the poverty of the 
place. That the extravagance 
was unnecessary is clearly 
proved by the fact that no 
sooner was a public inquiry 
ordered than the number of 
paupers declined as rapidly 
as the rates. Nor is it diffi- 
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cult to assign the responsibility 
for the maladministration to 
the proper quarter. Such 
men as Mr M‘Carthy are 
probably found on every board, 
and they would have no chance 
of playing their antics if their 
more influential colleagues kept 
a hand and an eye upon them. 
But it is not disputed that 
from 1894 Mr Crooks and 
Mr Lansbury ruled Poplar 
with a word, and upon them 
must fall the heaviest weight 
of blame. Nobody has cast 
the slightest imputation on 
their personal integrity. In 
the words of the report, “ they 
neither ate nor drank with the 
workhouse officials, and they 
suggested to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board more than 
once that the contracts should 
be altogether taken out of the 
hands of the Guardians.” But 
it is not enough that a public 
official should keep his hands 
clean. He must also do the 
work which he imposes upon 
himself; and, as Messrs Crooks 
and Lansbury doubtless went 
upon the Board of Guardians 
to gratify their private ambi- 
tion, very little excuse can be 
found for their dereliction of 
duty. The report points out 
in their favour that they “are 
busy men, holding a number 
of offices entailing continuous 
work, and naturally would not 
have time, even if they had 
the inclination, for doing the 
routine work of managing an 
institution like the Poplar 
Workhouse.” It would be 
difficult to make a flimsier 
defence. The statement ex- 
plains, it does not excuse, the 
conduct of Messrs Crooks and 
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Lansbury. Nobody is com- 
pelled to sit upon a board; 
it is the easiest thing in the 
world not to be a Guardian; 
and the Government, which 
does not think that an able- 
bodied man is capable of vot- 
ing twice, should interpose at 
once and decree that no poli- 
tician for the sake of self- 
advertisement or in devotion 
to a public cause should be 
permitted to sit in more than 
one deliberative assembly. 
The question of the guilt 
which attaches to Mr Crooks 
and Mr Lansbury cannot be 
better summed up than in Mr 
Davy’s own words. “Giving 
the fullest weight to all con- 
siderations,’ says he, “Mr 
Crooks and Mr Lansbury 
must still be held in no small 
degree responsible for the 
effects of a policy which has 
led to the pauperisation of 
great numbers of the inhabit- 
ants of the district, to the 
subsidising of women’s casual 
labour, with the inevitable 
growth of sweating and of 
starvation wages, and to an 
increase of the expenditure 
which has inflicted much hard- 
ship on struggling tradesmen 
and others. They have done 
much public work in Poplar, 
but they cannot be wholly 
exonerated from a certain 
responsibility for the sordid 
misdoings of some of their 
colleagues.” Such relief as 
these poor words can give is 
theirs, but they are not likely 
to find it satisfactory. Mr 
Crooks, with an inapposite 
magniloquence, has declared 
that History will justify him. 
But History has a way of for- 
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getting the unessential, and she 
is not likely to have any word 
of good or evil to say of a 
careless Guardian, who was too 
busy attempting to serve the 
State in two places at once, to 
guard his own borough from 
corruption and extravagance. 

The one bright spot in a 
sordid business is the resolu- 
tion of Mr John Burns. Few 
men have a wider experience 
of the evils of Local Govern- 
ment than he. Few men have 
been a party to more muni- 
cipal extravagance. And, on 
the principle of “set a thief to 
catch a thief,’ no one could 
have been found better adapted 
for the work he has under- 
taken. But the inquiry, for 
which he deserves the fullest 
credit, has an interest far 
beyond the limits of Poplar. 
Mr M‘Carthy and his friends 
have afforded us an excellent 
opportunity of studying the 
evils of socialism. Their theory 
of local administration may be 
summed up in one word— 
plunder. They sternly re- 
solved that those who had 
should feed and house those 
who had not. In their cam- 
paign of vicarious benevolence, 
they cared not what hardships 
they inflicted; they were in- 
different into what depths of 
moral debauchery they hurled 
their idle clients. If their 
policy were widely followed it 
would merely mean the pam- 
pering of the unfit, the con- 
ferring of privilege upon those 
least entitled to it, and the 
cold-blooded ruin of thrifty 
citizens. The situation is as 
old as politics. Aristotle, who 
knew, none better, the evils 
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of democracy, summed up the 
case of Poplar some two 
thousand years ago. ‘Where 
there are revenues,” said he, 
“the demagogues should not 
be allowed after their manner 
to distribute the surplus; the 
poor are always receiving and 
always wanting more and 
more, for such help is like 
water poured into a leaky 
cask.” For the moment, at 
least, the leakage in Poplar 
is stopped, and it is the busi- 
ness of the self-respecting rate- 
payers to see that the auger of 
extravagance is never again 
brought into use. 

The party which once dom- 
inated the Guardians of Poplar 
has now captured the power, if 
not the offices, of Parliament. 
If it can, it will apply to the 
whole body of the State the 
treatment which has involved 
Poplar in ruin. Its first ob- 
ject is to pour all the money 
it can lay its hands on into the 
leaking cask of futile benevol- 
ence. The men who grudge 
every halfpenny spent upon 
the Navy, who think it no 
shame to disband regiments 
which have carried their colours 
to victory on many a battle- 
field, who believe that econ- 
omies may best be effected by 
weakening our national de- 
fences, are ready to squander 
millions on encouraging the 
idle. The hard-working citizen 
will get no sympathy from 
them. It is his business to 
pay the rates and taxes, which 
are wasted in saving those who 
will not toil from discomfort. 
If these men gratified their 
ambition, they would turn 
the whole of England into a 


vast workhouse, where, while 
the money lasted, there would 
be free beer and free tobacco 
for all, and no work for any 
one. The question of Army 
Stores and incompetent War 
Ministers would receive its 
final answer, for there would 
be no Army and no War Office. 
The fleet, once the pride of 
England, would be distributed 
over our larger rivers, and 
would serve as passenger-boats 
for the inmates of our work- 
houses, when they were dis- 
posed to take a brief holiday 
from the arduous task of doing 
nothing. And when our ene- 
mies sailed up the Thames, 
they would encounter no resist- 
ance, but only well-scrubbed, 
whitewashed workhouses, ready 
to serve as barracks for their 
troops. Such is the ideal of 
Poplar, and it is satisfactory 
to think that, owing to the 
unexpected energy of a single 
Minister, it will not be realised 
for some time to come. 


The official policy of our 
present Government resembles 
the policy of Poplar in this, 
that its object is to weaken all 
sense of personal responsibility. 
The object of the Land Tenure 
Bill, for instance, now before 
the House, is to compel land- 
lord and tenant to agree only 
upon such terms as the Govern- 
ment allows. It overrides the 
Law, and makes naught of 
contracts. If it have any 
meaning at all, it is that every 
landlord in England is a reck- 
less marauder, intent on bring- 
ing his tenants to ruin. It 
substitutes for the pleasant 
relation which now exists, 
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actions of damage and tedious 
arbitration. “If the tenant 
sustains any damage from 
game which he has not the 
lawful right to kill, he shall 
at any time during the tenancy 
be entitled to compensation 
from his landlord for such 
damage, and any agreement to 
the contrary shall be void.” 
If the effect of this clause, as 
is likely, is to discourage the 
preservation of game, it is the 
tenant who would suffer most 
cruelly. However wicked it 
may be to own a rood of land, 
the landlord still believes, 
erroneously perhaps, that he 
also has the right to live, and, 
if sport be rendered impossible, 
he will have no other resource 
but to raise the rent of his 
farms. Indeed every clause of 
this Bill contains a limitation 
of responsibility, a defiance of 
contracts ; and we can imagine 
nothing more unfortunate for 
the hapless tenant, nothing 
more convenient for the shame- 
ful agitator, than the dual 
ownership thus set up. 

If the Land Tenure Bill in- 
sists upon unnecessary provi- 
sions, the Trade Disputes Bill, 
in order to give a privilege to 
the working man, removes all 
restrictions of any kind what- 
soever. Henceforth the Trades 
Unions may exert what tyranny 
they please. No tortious act 
will be forbidden them, if it be 
performed in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute. 
The masters are given the same 
privilege of law-breaking as the 
men ; and if the Bill be carried 
in practice to its logical conclu- 
sion, we may have a very good 
chance of witnessing authorised 
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battles and legal bloodshed in 
the streets. But the great 
cruelty of the Bill is that it 
is aimed not so much at the 
masters as at those workmen 
who, for reasons of their own, 
decline to join a Trades Union. 
These unhappy men, if they 
persist in their course of in- 
dependence, will be exposed to 
a ruthless tyranny, compared 
with which the Bureaucracy 
of Russia is an organ of mild 
persuasion. Man is a wolf to 
Man, and the lot of those who 
in future dare to oppose the 
omnipotent, irresponsible will 
of the Trades Unions is not 
enviable. 

The Government of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has been 
in office a year, and we hope 
that the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues are proud of 
their achievement. Besides 
the two Bills that we have 
mentioned, they are attempt- 
ing to pass two others of equal 
ignominy. Of the Education 
Bill we will say nothing—that 
is receiving at the hands of 
the Lords the revision of which 
it stands in desperate need. 
The Plural Voting Bill is a 
piece of cynical effrontery, the 
avowed purpose of which is 
to keep the Radical Party in 
office for ever. Happily none 
of these measures is yet passed, 
and before the Bills are con- 
verted into Acts they must 
sustain a heavy weight of 
opposition. In the more im- 
portant task of administration, 
the Government has shown it- 
self as hopelessly inefficient as 
in the business of law-making. 
In the cause of economy the 
Naval programme of 1905 has 











been annulled. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty, corrupted no 
doubt by evil communications, 
has eaten his own words, and 
swallowed his own plans. Not 
merely has the Admiralty 
dropped one of its great battle- 
ships, it has also decided to 
reduce the British fleets, in 
regular commission with full 
crews, by seven battleships and 
four armoured cruisers. The 
same dangerous policy is pur- 
sued at the War Office as at the 
{ Admiralty. Mr Haldane, not 
content with starving the great 
department which is placed in 
his care, has outraged the 
sentiment of the Army by re- 
moving the Scots Greys from 
Edinburgh, and by threat- 
ening to withdraw its only 
cavalry regiment from Scot- 
land. Lord Rosebery, in an 
eloquent speech delivered at 
Edinburgh, appealed to the 
Government’s sense of interest, 
and reminded it that the prin- 
ciple of territoriality was deeply 
fixed in the tradition of our 
army. “If they wanted,” said 
he, “to have a good recruiting- 
ground in Scotland for the 
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Greys or any other cavalry 
regiment, it was not a sagaci- 
ous policy to remove them.” 
Lord Rosebery will appeal in 
vain. As he said, he “has no 
influence with the Government,” 
—a truth which no one regrets 
more than we; nor is his lack 
of influence the easier to bear, 
from the obvious fact that he 
threw it deliberately away. 
The harm inflicted upon the 
Colonies by our reckless dema- 
gogues is as great as that done 
to the Services. The unsettle- 
ment of South Africa, the re- 
nunciation of all that we fought 
for in the war, are refinements 
of treachery which a patriot 
does not like to contemplate. 
In one short year, which will 
be ever one of the blackest in 
our annals, these amateurs in 
the art of government have 
done their best to compass the 
ruin of England at home and 
abroad. The one consolation 
left us is that almost every one 
of the Ministers has publicly 
discredited himself, and not 
even the largest majority since 
1832 can save a discredited and 
divided Government from iuin. 
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the initial steps toward independence taken by the colonies ; followed by a chapter on the drafting 
of the document; the signing; the effect of the Declaration ; the fireworks of 1776; the first an- 
niversary; the whereabouts of the Declaration on parchment since 1776. 


By FRANK H. TAYLOR 


Valley Forge: A Chronicle of American Heroism, by Frank H. Taylor. With 
numerous illustrations and a map. $1.00. 
A concise and authentic handbook to Valley Forge and its history; The book contains much 
new matter, now first put into print. 


By JAMES SCHOULER 


Americans of 1776. By James Schouler. $2.00 net. Author of “A history 
of the United States,’’ ‘‘ Eighty years of union,” etc. 

This book is not a new narrative history of the Revolution nor a new arrangement of old 
historical ma -rial. It is an original study of life and manners, social, industria! and political, for 
the Revolu* mary period. Newspapers, magazines and pamphlets of the period, old letters and 
diaries ha e been explored, and the results of a personal investigation among hidden but trustworthy 
matter ar here set forth. Some of the subjects considered are freemen and bondmen, Colonial litera- 
ture, recteations and amusements, dress and diet, religious influences, philanthropy and disease, 


libraries and clubs. 
By ALICE ZIMMERN 


Old Tales from Rome. By Alice Zimmern, author of ‘‘ Old Tales from Greece.” 
Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


A popular presentation of some of the famous myths aud ds. The book is divided into 
three parts, the first being given to ‘‘ The Wanderings of AEneas,’’ the second to ‘‘ Early Days of 
Rome,’’ and the third to ‘‘ The Transformation,’’ which includes the stories of ‘‘Acis and Gala- 
tea,’’ ‘* King Midas,’’ ‘‘ Philemon and Baucis,’’ etc. 


By BERTHA RUNKELE 


The Truth About Tolma. By Bertha Runkle. With frontispiece printed in 
four colors. $1.50 


A new story by the author of ‘‘ The Helmet of Navarre,’’ wherein she proves that: there is as 
much in new Manhattan as in old Paris—a swiftly moving chronicle of New York persons 


and pe: 
By JAMES HARDY ROPES 


The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism. By James Hardy 
* Ropes. An able and authoritative work designed for laymen as well as 
scholars. $1.50 net. 


-eonard Scott Publication Company 
~Warren Street, New York 














Lippincott's Standard Reference 


Works 





Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 
~ Béited by Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin 





“4 great Geographical Dictionary.’’ 
, —Bradstreet’s. 


No Library is complete without it. 


‘As essential to the library as the dictionary or 
the encyclopedia.’’—Public Opinion. 


Over 2,000 pages, quarto. 








Sheep, $10.00 net; Half Russia, $12.50 net; 
Patent Index, 50 cents extra. 


9 e 
Chamber’s Encyclopaedia 
The New 1906 Edition 
Complete in ten volumes 
The corner stone of every library is a good 

encyclopedia—it is indispensable. 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia is not only the 
acknowledged encyclopedia for the busy 
man and student, but also carries the finest 
illustrations of any encyclopedia. 
Sold by subscriptior only. 
ONE DOLLAR secures the use of the entire set 
at once and the balance can be paid in 
little-at-a-time amounts. 





The New Variorum Edition .of Shakespeare 





Edited by Horace Howard Furness. 


‘“These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of 
Shakespeare,’’ says Dr. William Aldis Wright. 


The fourteen volumes which have thus far appeared are 


Macbeth, Revised Edition 
By HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR. 
King Lear 
Othello 
The Merchant of Venice 
Romeo and Juliet 
The Tempest 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Royal Octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net per vo 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


Pronouncing Dictionary of 


Biography and Mythology 


By Joseph Thomas, M.D., LLD. 








This magnificent work has lately undergone 
a complete revision. It is now offered to the 
public in a greatly improved form, embracing 
besides the revision of the articles included in 
previous issues, numerous new biographical 
sketches of persons who have lately become of 
sufficient prominence to merit mention. 


Subscription edition in two large octavo vol- 
umes. 2550 double-column pages. 








As You Like It 

Hamlet (Two Volumes) 
The Winter’s Tale 
Twelfth Night ; 
Much Ado About Nothin 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 


lume Half Morocco, gilt top, $5.00 net per volnme 


The New Edition of 


Chamber’s Encyclopaedia 
of English Literature 


There is no single work of more importance 
for library, school and college than this. 

A clear and comprehensive survey of English 
literature from the beginning to the twentieth 
century. 

Contains an authentic biography of every 
American and English writer of note. 

It contains the essence of hundreds of the 
most valuable books in English literature. and 
is a library in itself. 

It ig the cheapest authoritative reference work 
of similar scope now in print. 

Illustratéd with approved portraits and 
drawings. Contains over 2500 pages. Com- 
plete hy three imperial octavo volumes, stoutly 
bound. 











Sample Pages and Full Particulars of these Valuable Works Sent on Application 
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is a perfect food, as 
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gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 


our trade-mark on 
every can. 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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The Future of Great Britain. / 


Nineteenth Century, NOVEMBER 


The Russian Problem : [s Government By Duma Possible? 
Fortnightly Review, NOVEMBER 


England, Egypt and Turkey. 


Contemporary Review, OCTOBER 


The Dawn of a New Policy in India. 


Nineteenth Century, NOVEMB 


The Awakening of China. 


The Problem of the Near East. 


I. Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid. 
Il. Pan Islamism. 


Fortnightly Review, OCTOBER 


Soctalism and the Middle Classes. 
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World Problems. 
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The Real Estate | 
Trust Company 


J OF PHILADELPHIA wt 
S. E, Corner Chestnut and Broad Streey 


$1,500,009 
1,500,000 


Receives Deposits of Money payable by check, snj 
allows Interest thereon. Collects Interest, Dividend 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 

Receives for safe keeping securities and other valy 
ables, and rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar-proo 
Vaults. Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in 
delphia and its vicinity. Assumes general charge an 
management of Real and Personal Estates. 

Executes Trusts of every description under the » 
pointment of Courts, Corporations and Individuak 
Acts as Registrar or Transfer Agent for Corporation 
and as Trustee under Corporation Mortgages. Re 
ecives Wills for safe keeping without charge. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
SAMUEL F. HOUSTON, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier. 
M. S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasure, 
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6/- NOVELS. 


With Illustrations. 


FISHERMAN’S GAT: 


A Story of the Thames Estuary. 


By EDWARD NOBLE. 


“The tale is a dramatic epic of the Thames; a full, mature book, absorbingly 
interesting, full of fire, and written with a sincerity which forces and retains 
the reader’s attention from first to last. Mr Noble has done well. He has won 
his place as a writer to be reckoned with.”—Standard. 


With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.I. 


THE HEIR. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 


Author of ‘The Warden of the Marches.’ 


‘The reader will never weary while unwinding the skein of the plot; he will be 
delighted with the story.”—Scotsman. 


THE MARRIAGE OF AMINTA. 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT. 


‘It is a brilliant book.” —Manchester Courier. 


THE YOUNG DAYS OF 
ADMIRAL QUILLIAM. 


By F. NORREYS CONNELL, 
Author of ‘The Follies of Captain Daly,’ ‘The Pity of War,’ &c. 
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Life Insurance 
Easily Understood” 
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Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form amore intelligent judg- 
ment in insurance matters. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia. 
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54 YEARS 


and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 


COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 

circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 

a liberal price for old instruments in exchang2, and 

deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 

You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
etc., giving full information 
mailed free. 


% VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
ares 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















THE 
Character of Queen Victoria 








Reprinted from the Quarterly Review 
Pp. 78 with photograph. Cloth 


HIS valuable study of Queen Victoria 
attributed to Edmund Gosse, but 
published anonymously, is one of the 
most intimate sketches of the great 
Queen that has appeared in print. It 
contains details of her life not before 
printed and is a most careful and 
scholarly estimate of her character. 





PRICE POSTPAID, 50c. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 
7 & 9 WARREN ST. 




















If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save 
money at the same time? Our 
new policy on the endowment plan 
is the best insurance contract is- 
sued, and is meeting with great 
favor. Our booklet, “How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you 
will find interesting and perhaps 
instructive, 


Penn Mutual LifelnsuranceCo. 


921-5 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Exposition of Safety Devices and 
Industrial Hygiene 


at the 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
Seventy-seventh Street and Central Park West 


January 28th to February 9th, 1907 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


HON. GROVER CLEVELAND, First Vice-President HON. FRANK W. HIGGINS, Governor of New York 
HON. CURTIS GUILD, Jr., Governor of Massachusetts 
HON. E. C. STOKES, Governor of New Jersey HON. HENRY ROBERTS, Governor of Connecticut 
HON. C. P. NEILL, U.S. Depart. of Labor, Wash., D. C. HON. T. P. SHERMAN, Labor Com. of the State of N. Y. 
H. C. BUMPUS, Director, American Museum of Natural History 











American Institute of Social Service will 
hold in New York City, in January next an 
Exposition of devices for safeguarding the 

lives and limbs of working men and women and for 
preventing accidents under the ordinary conditions of 
life and labor to which the general public is exposed. 
This will be the first Exposition of the kind in this 
country. 

@ That the expositions and museums of Europe 
have been of real value to their respective countries is 
evinced by a comparative study of the number of 
accidentsin Europe and in America, which shows that 
for the same number of men employed in a given 
trade, we have from two to nine times as many 
accidents as they have in European countries. 

@ The interest of manufacturers generally is solicited, 
as well as that of organizations whose special function 
is to improve the conditions of labor, and a wide- 
spread response is looked for to this request for 
representation in the nature of photographs, descrip- 
tive drawings, models, and as far as possible, the 
devices themselves in actual operation. Following 
are some of the groups of exhibits : 


@ Section 1. Models, photographs and drawings 
of scaffolding, as well as the personal equipment of 
workers in building trades. 2. Protective devices for 
boilers, water gauges, signal apparatus, boiler and 
pipe valves; also protective devices for electrical 


DR. WILLIAM H. 
287 Fourth Avenue 








machinery and acetylene apparatus. 3. Protective 
devices for motors and power transmitters, devices for 
turning on power and shutting it off, belt connections, 
couplings, etc. 4. Fire protection and the preven- 
tion of explosives. 5. First aid to the injured. 6, 
Mining and quarrying; devices in use on stone crush- 
ing machinery, etc. Storing of explosives. 7. Metal 
industry; safety devices for metal-working machinery, 
8. Textile industry ; safety devices for looms, carding, 
etc. 9. Leather and paper industry; safety devices 
for paper cutting, stamping and moulding machinery. 
10. Safety appliances for elevators and hoisting ap- 
paratus models. 1]. Food products; safety appli- 
ances for kneading machines, rollers and cutters. 12. 
Personal equipment of workingmen ; protective spec- 
tacles, respirators, suits, etc. 13. Workingmen’s 
dwellings. 14 and 15. Housing ; models, plans, 
photographs. 16. Ventilation. 17. Models, photo- 
graphs and plans of toilets, dressing and living rooms, 
baths, etc. 18. Cooking; demonstration in heating 
food; models, plans, photographs. 19. Other social 
betterment institutions; reports of labor departments, 
industrial arbitration courts. 20. Agricultural ma- 
chinery ; safety appliances on same, demonstrated by 
models and views. 21. Lumber industry; safety de- 
vices for band and circular saws, planing machinery, etc. 
demonstrated by models. 22. Models, photographs 
and plans of workingmen’s industrial betterment insti- 
tutions of all kinds. 


TOLMAN, Director 


NEW YORK 
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1/H The Nineteenth Century and After 


EDITED BY JAMES KNOWLES 


Acknowledged the foremost Review in the world, 
The original English edition at about half the London price. 


The contributors are the leading writers, and the subjects the ablest and most timely discussions of the 
‘topics and problems of the day. It is indispensable to all who would keep in touch with the best contemporary 





Tue NineTeentH CENTURY AND ArTeR occupies a field yast in extent and of richest possibilities into 


, which no other periodical has entered in such a measure. 


It is at once literary, philosophical, historical 


and scientific and well nigh any contributor is a prince in his particular field.—St#. Louis Christian 
* Advocate. 


Tue NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND AFTER 
is in the very first 
rank ofthe monthlies. 
It has the best in- 
formed articles on the 
larger questions of the 
day. — The Pacific 
Churchman, 


Tue NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND AFTER 


stimulates activity of 


thought along many 
lines. —Union Gospel 


News. 


They teach me so 
much that other peo- 
ple do not know, 
and I like to feel that 
I know that which 
others do not know. 
—The Publisher 


and Retailer. 





Tue NINETEENTH 
Century is among 
the foremost of the 
English Reviews. 
—Boston Evening 

Transcript. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, LL.D. 

THE MOST REV. THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
REV. CANON HENSLEY HENSON 

THE LADY WIMBURNE 

HERBERT PAUL, M. P. 
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Sim JOHN MACDONNELL, LL.D. 


THe NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND AFTER 
has a most varied and 
nteresting table ct 
where readers of al- 
most every taste will 
find something they 
will be glad to see. 
Western Christian 
Advocate. 


One of the most 
discriminating, useful 
and satisfactory of the 
high-class monthlies 


H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, F. R. I. B.A. of the day. 
Sim WILLIAM H. WHITE, K. C. B. —The Methodist 
Protestant 


Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER is a leading review of contemporary life and thought ; its con- 
tributors are the foremost men and women of the day ; its articles cover most important subjects in the 


most timely and comprehensive way. 


Its discussions of current affairs and of incidents at home and 


abroad, its summary of recent science, its political papers are notable contributions to modern thought, 
of value to the specialist and the general reader alike.” —The Church Record. 





Yearly subscriptions $4.50 ; with the Contemporary, The Fortnightly or the Westminster 


Reviews, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four $16.00. 
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Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go 
at once and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 
and health to the child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the ta: te. ~ «d is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and uurses in the 
United States. Sold everywhere. 
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| If you would know how to do this 
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Architectural 
Record 


The National Architectural Monthly 














@No matter in what kind of a 
building you are interested, from 
an inexpensive bungalow to a 
residence costing millions, or a 
‘ gigantic warehouse, you will 
find something in this magazine 
to interest you. 


@ We will send a sample copy 
to any reader of this magazine. 
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